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PREFACE. 




€(:m,PABATiTE (jbammar ireats of .several languages in 
etjiyiinetioB.^ It explains wiiat ha.^ become obscure in 
tjiie by •yilft'' which remains intelligible in othei’bf It is 
thus erial*^fl to trace the origin of grammatical forms, 
and l!o fhustrate the nature of language itself more 
fully and satisfactorily than could be done by the in- 
vestigation of any one language separately. 

Lord Bacon judged that to he the imhlest form of 
grammar* which should comptire the properties of man}'* * 
tongues, ‘ both learned and vulgai-,’ and so attain* to a 
perfect system — as Apelles shaped Ms V(,'mfs, not ac- 
cordmg*to one model, but frem the separate beauties 
of many individuals. 

No linguist, however, appeared for centuries to can-y 
out this idea. Little was done until the discovery and 
study of Sanskrit literature gave the impulse and sup- 
plied the materials for those works upon the subject 
which have appeared in Crermany during the last thirty 
years. 

* ‘ Nobilissima grammaticje species.’ , 
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The results of this study are already considerable* 

The resources of language hav'e^been applied to the 
elucidation of Eoman history^^ and have established 
some important facts which escaped the penetration 
even of Mebuhr. The same means may reasonably be 
expected to place in a much clearer light the earh‘ 
social condition of many of the nations uf^antiquity. 

It is also obvious that what makes language itseli 
more intelligible will render important service in philo- 
sophical and ethical enquiries*- 

But it is in the "acquisition and teaching of lan- 
guages'* that Comparative Grammar will be for'id most 
extensively useful. It has been ah-eady aiSflled to the 
Greek and Latin grammars ; and it will not long be 
possible for anyone to teach them satisfactorily who 
has not at least made himself familiar with its leading 
principles. 

" An acquaintance with Comparative Grammar will be 
equally serviceable to the learner-. Hitherto he has had 
to learn by .rote what was never explained. was 
told, for instance, that Itahes ^nd habetis are the sin- 
gular and plural of the same word, without being able^.^. . 
to see how the one was derived from the other. He 
had to learn by heart several hundred equally unintel- 
ligible symbols, as mysterious to Mm as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. No doubt a great part of the reproach 
wLich has fallen upon the study of languages, as being 
a mere exercise of memory, is the consequence of so 
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many dead forms paving to bg learnt. As soon as life 
is imparted to tliem by proper explanation, tbe study 
of laiigitages will be found to promote a more bealtliy 
deYolopineui of tlie entire mental constitution than any 
• other study. Illauy a youth who, under the old system, 
was glad to give np his Latin in excliange for tlie. phy- 
sical sciences, o 9 was content to be behind others in a 
matter -whicli he deemed to depend only upon ineniorj', 
■vrili tlien see that his judgment is called into exercise, 
and will feel as much pleasure in the study of languages 
as in that of geology or ehemistry. • 

It is, ^lil-refoi'e, not only important ;that the teacher 
should m^Jr this subject, hut desirable also th;C its 
leading features should he made known to boys in the 
early part of their studies. 

The works hitherto published are t90 extensive for 
general use, and one in a smaller compa* appeared to 
be wanting. , 

In the folhnving paggs I have attempted little more 
than put into a ]>opular form what has been already 
established, and thus tt^'meot' the wants of those to 
_yhom the profoiindc-r and more voluminous works upon 
the subject are inaccessible. The materials have been 
in a gTOiit tneasure <lerived from the mfisterly Ver- 
gUichtude Griimmatih of Prof. Franz Bopp, to whom 
I desire to make the fullest acknowledgment here, as it 
would have too much broken the continuity of the work 
to state in every case Low far his views have or have not 
been adopted. I have never differed from him without 
hesitation ; and when his reasons have not appeaftd to 
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me to be conclusive, if n^ better solution offtTccl itself, 
I have stated his ^iews, apd have added liis name as 
an authority. In the words of Monsieur Eegnier,* * I 
shall be glad if my book helps*to increase the number 
of the readers of his great work.’ 

A larger number of languages could not well have 
been included in a work of this compass, and fewer 
would not have sufficed adequately to * illustrate tlje 
principles of Comparative G-rammar,_^aud to give the 
subject a practical bearing fonthe English student. 

I should have ksea glad to adopt Dr. Lepsius’ ad- 
mirable alphabetical system, bur it would h'ue-required 
too gi'eat a departure from English associntt'^n* for so 
elementary a treatise. 

Ihe employment of Greek characters seemed un- 
avoidable. In other respects I h<ave endeavoured to 

make the work available for the merely Eimlish 
student. “ 
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,.• I. INTEODUCTION. • . 

V ' * 

flL. Las^age is that which principally distinguishes 
ipan. from the lower orders of creation. It is insepa- 
ra'^e from bis mental existence. Thought is internal 
language, and language is external thought. So dis- 
tinguishing a quality of human nature ^oidd not fiiil 
to arrest attention in a reflecting age. Locke and 
Leibnitz recognised its importance in the philosophy 
of the human mind.* But it was necessary to em- 
ploy » mode of investigation which was ‘then hut 
little uij/fferstood, beforj^ the essential connection and 
relations of mind and speech could he discovered. 
As the animal economy needed the help of Comparative 
Anatomy for its elucidation, so the Cmipcmson of 
Languages alone can explain some of the operations of 
the human mind. 

In other respects, also. Comparative Philology; was 
long regarded as of great importance. It was looked 
upon as serving not only to promote a more exact ac- 
quaintance with particular languages, but also as deve- 
loping the nature of language itself, and thus miding 
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in the solution of the,difficuit problena of the origin of 
language. „ 

These and other consideration's led to many isolated 
efforts in this direction at an early period, kit it is only 
in the present century that the subject can be said to 
have assunied the features, and acquired the propor- 
tions of a science. Since then it has had to encounter 
the fate of every new science. It has" been magnified 
by extravagant pretensions, and assailed by equally 
extravagant depreciation. Half knowledge on the one 
hand, and utter ignorance op the ocher, are equally 
prejudicial. But meanwhile a large number of works 
upon the subject have appeare,d from mcp^of literary 
, eminence, composed in a spirit of moderi^on, and 
bearing evidence of great power and deepSresearch.* 
They have placed the science of language upon a secure 
basis, and furnished the materials for its wide and rapid 
extension. 

2 . Though .an acquaintance with Comparative Gram- 
^ mar will not do away with all the labour and difficmlty 
of acquiring the knowled^of languages, it will, never- 
theless, facilitate their acquisiticth. Much of the diffi- 
culty to a-beginner lies in the strangeness of the -forms 
■which he meets with in a nq^v language, '^J'hatever 
diminishes this strangeness will proportionately diminish^., 
the difficulty of learning the language. He who is 
. aware, for instance, that in certain cases, German 
■words have s where the corresponding -words in English - 
- have t, will more readily acquire a familiarity -with the 
German' words was, das, weiss, from hfe previous 
acquaintance with the English -words, what, that, -white, 
than another -will who begins his study in ignorance of 
i i this fact. 

, ' . The relation of Comparative Philology to histoiy 
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admits ^of simila# remarks. , It has already throwa 
much light iipoa l^istorhsal ppints w^uch were ohscurej 
and which, but for tSe scientific study of lang-iiao-e] 
must have remained obscure. Some valuable ilfustra- 
. tions of this may be found in the earlier part of 
Mommsen’s ‘ Edmische Greschichte.’ But it is specially 
in regard to the ante-historical period of human exist- 
ence that the Science of Language promises important 
results. A nation naturally desires to discover its 
origin, but history can trace its course only from the 
time when it had already reached a mature ao'e. Its 
infancy, bo} hood, and youth are hidden in a mysterious 
obscurity, (^-^oloured by legendary tales.' The Pivine 
Eecord ofers but few hints that could'serve to eonSect 
modern rfytions with the earliest period ; nor were they 
probably intended to pi-event the inquiries of science, 
any more than the narrative of the fourth day’s crea- 
tion was designed to supersede the investigations of 
Astronomy. , 

It is not, however, exclusively nor chiefly on account 
of its pmctical utility that Comparative Phildlogy 
deserves attention. It^ worthy of being pursued for 
its OWR sake. Even in its present stage if shows that 
human Angnage deserv^ts no mean place among the 
...objects of nature. It exhibits a growth as wonderful as 
that of the plants which furnish the materials for the 
science of botany, and develops laws as subtle as those 
by whioli astronomy explains the motions of the planets. 

3 . The great variety of languages is perhaps referrible 
to the intimate connection between spirit and speech. 
The characteristics of the one are expressed in the other. 
The human mind is exactly the same, probably, in no two 
individuals. Some peculiarity distinguishes the spyitual 
na.ture of every member of the human family. 'This 
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variety is reflected in tlie outward e3g)ressioiis of mind. 
In proportion as "'the intellect is cultivated, the coud- 
teiiance assumes a more distinct* individuality. In the 
higher stages of civilisation noftwo faces contain exactly 
the same features, whilst a want of culture tends to 
leave a dead uniformity of expression. 

Upon language, also, the mind impresses its own 
individuality, and but for artificial in|traints against 
multiplication there would be almost as many languages 
as individuals. A thousand distinct languages are said 
to he spoken upon the earth. , The number of dialects 
is immensely greater. There are places even in Europe 
where^the inhabitants of each hamlet or small district 
spe^ such different dialects of one langiiagq^ as to be 
almost unintelligible to each other. The i:2':educated 
inhabitants of one county in England, in some cases, 
deem the language of the next county strange and 
almost barbarous. The people of Lancashire and those 
of Hampshire, both speaking genuine English, would 
be almost unintelligible to each other. 

This natural tendency 'to diversity is checked by 
artificial, means. The use oP written and printed 
characters, the influence of education and social inter- 
course, impart a certain deg^e of uni form itj^ . to the 
speech of the same society, or town, or nation. 

It is evident that the attempt to form a Comparative 
Grraminar of the entire languages of the human race 
would he futile. The materials of those languages, even, 
which have been stereotyped in a classical character 
are not yet in a sufficiently forward state to be all 
embi'aced in the same work, 

4. The Indo-European branch of the great family of 
languages contains the most important literature, is the 
most ^easily accessible, and has, to a great extent, been 
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already examined^and classified by eminent men, both 
of the present anctof jmst generations. This division 
includes nearly all the languages spoken in Europe^ and 
a large proportion of tlnfse spoken in Asia, west of the 
Ganges. Its range has also been extended in modern 
times by migration. The English, French, and Ger- 
man languages are spoken in the principal portion 
of North America, and in isolated parts throughout 
the rest of the world. 

Yarious terms ^ have been adopted as a collective 
designation of these lang^iages. Amongst them Indo- 
European seems the best adapted fior our present pur- 
pose. It is*af once intelligible to English reacleis, and 
sufficient)|r comprehensive; for until *these langimges 
were cari^-ed abroad by emigration, they were little, if 
at all, spoken either eastward of India or westward of 
Europe, whilst at a very early period they stretched in 
an almost uninterrupted chain from the Ganges to the 
Atlantic. • 

This division of languages, however, does not include 
those commonly called SSmitic, and a few 5ther 
strangers, of minor importance as far as concerns the 
literaf.ire which they possess, or the numbers by whom 
they iix^ spoken, are mked among the Indo-European 
.family. Thus the Georgian and Turkish in Asia; the 
Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, I^appish, and Basqxie in 
Europe, must be left out of account. Probably further 
investigation will show that some of these are more or 
less intimately related in origin and development to 
their neighbours. , 

5« The languages thus remaining under the desig- 
nation Indo-European, are numerous and important. 
They may he conveniently arranged in seven clashes, of 
which two belong to Asia and five to Europe. Another 
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arrangement of them m|ght he macj^^ into three divi- 
sions, the first iflcludin^ five of ^the above cla^sses^ 
distinguished by the oldest grammatical fornis^ the 
second that which has intermediate forms, and the 
third that which has the newest forms. The reason for 
this will appear more fully hereafter. It will he suffi- 
cient at present to mention that in the nouns, 1. jifgum^ 
e. yolcey ger. jochy the letters gy hy ch\px l'h)y distin- 
guish these divisions, and that the same distinction is 
indicated in the verbs, 1. doeet, e. teacheSy ger. x;e!gty 
by the letters, dy t, z (for ts), ^ 


^ I. INBIC on Sanskrit. , 

^ 

€m In considering the seven classes, we *^?egin with 
the most easterly; and that whicli also has the most 
ancient literature, f.c. the Sanskrit. It is a 
which, though possessing voluminous ami valuable 
works in prese and verse, has hut recently become 
known to Europe. The ^Science of Language, as it is 
pursued, may, indeed, be looked upon m one of 
tbe results of the establishment of British dominion 
in India. "For British residents, Sir William*^ Jones 
amongst the first, collected and brought over e stores 
of this ancient literature, which German philologistg,,* 
with profound research and indomitable perseverance, 
have made subservient to the elucidation of all the 
sister languages. 

The modern dialects of Northern India, though of 
the same stock, interest us less in the following inquiry. 
The elucidation which we seek will be sufficiently 
supplied by the Sanskrit, under which name, however, 
we ij:ic]ude the VidaSy ,as well as the more recent 
literature specially called Sanskrit. 
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The Vedas are only the ^ost ancient literature of 
India, hut are also ihe oldest expres^on of thought in 
the Indo-European l&nguages altogether. The late 
Professor IL It. Wilson, ceasoning from the later to the 
earlier compositions, supposed the heroic poems in 
Sanskrit to have been written about 300 years b.g., 
the laws of Maim three centuries earlier, the prose 
BmhmanaSy jvSicli elucidate the Tedas, 800 b.c., 
and the Vedas themselves about 1300, b.c. This, 
however, can only be looked upon as an approximation 
to the clu’onology^of the \|hole, for the several parts are 
evidently the work of different aut]^ors, and some were 
manifestl}^ c^f^iposed at a much earlier period th^n the 
time wlj3^n the whole were collectdli and arra^-ed 
together we now have them. 

The Vedas thus contain a literature older than the 
Homeric poems, and, what is more important in a gram- 
matical point of view, it is the literature of a people 
who had migrated a much shorter dist^pice from the 
primitive abode of the race, and undergone much fewer 
political and social changes than the Greeks, the f«rms 
of whose language, therefore, for this very rea^pn, must 
be nmch nearer to the primitive type than either tiie 
G reek any otlier bran^ih of tlie same great family. 

^ The Vedas consist of four collections, the last being 
more recently made than the other three. Their names 
are: 1, liig-Veda; 2, Tgjur-Veda; 3, Sama-Veda; 
and 4, Athama-'Veda. Each consists of two divisions, 
L e, the text, or Mantras^ and the commentary, or 
Bmhmanas* The former comprises principally sacred 
hymns addressed to various deities. Many of these are 
representatives of natural objects, Agyii to 

which the first hymn of the Rig-VMa is addressed; the 
Maruts Q winds ’), to which the nineteenth is ia part- 
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addressed* Many are addressed to Imlm^ who presides 
over the firmameiit, antf sends or ^withholds the fer- 
tilising shower. The valley of the Indus appears to he 
the locality where these hymis.s were produced. They 
reflect simple habits of life, and a primitive state of 
society. The sacrifices offered are in general not costly, 
and the blessings implored are principally the material 
advantages of the present life. • 

The language of these hymns exhil3its a nearer 
approach than any other to the first forms in which 
thought must have been expressed by the Indo-European 
branch of the human family. It serves to clear up 
manyj)oints left in obscurity by the fragt^j^iiitary state 
of <^her languages, and is an essential elemejtt in any 
just appreciation of the questions discussed|in Com- 
parative Grrammar. 

The classical Smiskrit, however, though of a later 
date, contains a richer literature, and more abundant 
materials for ^linguistic investigation. The country in 
which it appears to have been first employed as a 
spoh^n language, and to Vhich, as a spoken language 
in its purity, it was confined,^ is India. The words 
preserved- by Ctesias, in the time of Arta.wmxes- 
Mnemon, show that the influejice of the langf^yje had 
extended over the south as well as the north. The 
people by whom it was employed are probably the same 
race as those who, centuries earlier, sang the Veda 
hymn on the banks of the Indus. Everything shows 
that they came from the north-west, and gained posses- 
sion of India by conquest. The simple mythology which 
they brought with them was s 9 on remo'delled under the 
hands of poets and sages, and, probably in , part througdi 
contact with the primitive inhabitants whom they found 
in the country. India thus became the home, and 
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tlie SariKkrit language the organ, of the Brahman 

religion. » • ^ 

Tlie literature whicS is contained in this language 
extends over a cousiclerifble space of time. It 'iuiKt 
date its commencement, at least, soon after the invasion 
of the country. The earliest productions have probably 
perished, and it would be some time before the heroic 
deeds of the injuders -woukl be made tlie ground-work 
of^tlie voluminous epic poems Mah&hharata and Rd- 
mdyana. It ceased to be a spoken language in conse- 
quence of the popular agitations in behalf of Buddhism, 
and the prominence given to the common dialects in 
opposition to.*he language of the predominant religion. 
Sanskrit, \owever, continued to be the language of 4ie 
Brahman itdigion, of learning, and of poetry. It con- 
tains numerous works in various branches of knowledge 
from the earliest to reccjut times. " 

The utility of this language in our present inquiry 
results fiom the almost! perfect preservatson of forms 
which have only a fragmentary; and perplexing appear- 
ance in modern languages. The English word cd^nie, 
for example, is used l>y*us as a past tense, although 
nothing in its letters indicates past time, unless it be a 
instead ^ the o, of the yresent coiitBi This, however, 

not felt to be a tense-sign at all, for it occura in just 
the reverse way in the present break, as compared with 
broke. IN or is there any termination to the word came, 
except in the almost obsolete second person singular 
earnest, to show what person and how many persons 
came, whilst in Sanskrit a corresponding word not only 
indicates the tense, hut |ias no less than nine different 
ending, to show whether it applies to the first, second, 
or third person, and whether it includes only one or 
two or more individuals. The enigmatical second 
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person singular^ earnest^ is explained by one of them* 
Again, the same language has eight different endings 
for as many cases of a noun. One of them presents the 
form out of which the Engli^i possessive has come. 
This termination thus appears to be the remains of a , 
form older than the English language itself, and not to 
have come from adding his to a nou|i 5 and then con- 
tracting these together as some have assumed ; thus 
taking ^ queen’s own ’ to he for ^ queen his own,’ and 
^ men’s ideas ’ for ^ men his ideas.’ ^That such expres- 
sions occur in English writers as ^the king his horse,’ 
only shows that whoever first originated them found the 
formof the [possessive case obscure, and*'t?«^uld not rest 
without explaining what they did not ijiderstand. 
Thus an appeal to older records supplies the fart of the 
inscription which time had obliterated. 

The Sanskrit will generally ^be appealed to in the 
following pages ; the Vedas sometimes as having a few 
remains of a«^till older form ; but other languages nearly 
related to them will not come within our scope. They 
are'^the following : 

L The PraeHty or popular clialects assigned to subor- 
dinate characters in Sanskrit dramas. They arG gene- 
rally distinguished by a considerable softeningl^ sounds 
and decay of grammatical forms. , 

2. The Pal% which was conveyed by banished 

Buddhists to Ceylon. It became, like Sanskrit, from 
which it differed principally in the loss of gmminatical 
forms, a learned language. It contains theological 
works on the Buddhist religion as eaiiy as the fifth ^ 
century A.}). ^ 

3. The Kawiy which was preserved in the Islands 
of tiava and Bali as a literary and poetic language. 
Its grammatical forms became mutilated, very much 
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like those of tli® Pali, by pontact with a strange 

people. • • . 

4. The Gyiny langiihge belongs to the same class, 
for after the most vari«l theories had been adopted 
respecting their origin, as indicated in the names 
Gypsies (Egyptians), Bohemiens (Bohemians), it has 
come to be g'enerally admitted that this singular people 
came from inejiil. Their language is the old Sanskrit, 
though very much corrupted and mixed with foreign 
elements. 

The modern languages, of. India belonging to the 
same family are reckoned by Pott t^ he twenty-four in 
number. Tli^ principal is the Hindostanee. Thrall 
hear the rlgation of daughters to the Shnskrit, and^ot 
that of sisters, like the four noticed above. They have 
each a peculiar deviation of features from the primitive 
type, and have only a sr\bordinate relation to our subject. 

2. lEANIC. 

7 , The second class of the*indo-European languages 
is called Imnie, and belongs principally to the .country 
hetwedh the Indus and the Tigris. It is so Called from 
the Peji^an word Iran.-* another form of the Sanskrit 
vord Aryan — applied to the region which stretches 
from the chain of the Hindoo Koosh to the Persian 
Gulf. The term Iranian includes a considerable number 
■ of languages. 

1, Of these the oldest is the Zmd, the language of 
6 the Zend-Avesta, or sacred writings ascribed to Zo- 
roaster. The country where this language prevailed, 
and the people by whom it was employed cannot be 
exactly defined, and the language itself presepts ^lany 
difficulties. Early investigations in it were^-terrieE on 
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principally by means of translationis, and presented, 
tberefore^j but confused and nnsatisfiictory results. Of 
late^ however, it has been subjected to more scientific 
investigation, and much ‘assistance has been derived 
from the discovery and elucidation of the arrow-headed, 
inscriptions belonging to the time of the Achinirienid^B. 
The age of Darius, to whom some of ^J:liese iiiseriptions 
owe their existence, is well known, and it lends some 
help in conjecturing the age of the Zend-Avesta. 
For on comparing the grammatical fmms of the inscrip- 
tions with those of the Zei^d language, the latter are 
found to he of aucolder character, and they, therefore, 
beloi^g to an earlier date. They are thiis*ireferred to a 
peli^od earlier fhan the fifth century These 

wi’itings are loosely spoken of as the writings of Zo- 
roaster, hut the date of his existence is a problem not 
yet satisfactorily solved. Besides, it appears that only 
a small portion can justly he ascribed to him, and, 
therefore, ifnthe time when he lived could be fixed, it 
would leave the chronology of a great part of the Zend- 
AvSsta doubtful. 

The great difference between the gTammars of the 
Sanskrit alid the Zend might favour the idea tliat some 
centuries had elapsed, after <the separation ot two 
peoples, before the Zend acquired the form in which it 
was written. Such would, undoubtedly, he a rGasoual)le 
inference if we could assume that the Zend was de- 
veloped from the Sanskrit. But the two peoples may ‘ 
have spoken very different languages even before they 
separated, just as in England the people of two coxinties, 
or the educated and uneducated in the same county, 
speak differently one from another. It appears to have 
beei\ a religious movement which caused the separation 
of the Iranian from the Indian branch. The oldest 
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Iraiaians were fir(j|^worslTLipper% It is in tie nature of 
things probable that the •zeal for thil religion would 
manifest itself chiefly iR some particular province, and 
principally affect some «particular class of the coni- 
iiimiity, probably not the most educated. They would, 
therefore, already have a characteristic — a so-called 
provincial — language. So that if the Zend-Avesta 
■were ■written imihediately on the separation of the 
two peoples, its language would differ very much 
from that of the educated classes whom they left^ and 
■whose writings have become known to us as Sanskrit. 
The word Iranian itself furnishes on^ illustration out of 
many which j^tight he adduced. The Sanskrit ^vord 
Aryan ap;^ars in Zend as Airyan, in accordance \vitlf a 
general practice that, when yfollcws a single consonant, 
i is inserted in the preceding syllable. Thus what one 
(perhaps the educated) called ary an {ar as in /a?’), the 
other (perhaps the uneducated) called airyan (air like 
ir in Jive). Even now, in English, wdi€^e one says 

are you coming/ another says, ^ aire you coming.’ 
AVhatever caused the diflerence, it may have exii^ed 
before the separation of the peoples, and, therefore, 
supplier no argument against the antiquity of the 
Zend-A|jfsta. • . « : 

^ We find here two circumstances which render the Zend 
valuable in a work on Comparative Grammar, One is 
that it presents another instance of a very ancient and 
almost primitive language of the Indo-European family, 
side by side with the Sanskrit. The second considera- 
tion is that it presents grammatical modifications., pecu- 
liarly its own, and thus serves strikingly to elucidate the 
genesis of language. 

Pott seems inclined to fix its locality in Bactria,^and 
Professor Schleicher calls the language OH Bactfian. 
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But it is not well to build too much won what is merely 
hypothetical. ^ » 

2. The next Iranian language in historical order is 

that of ilnQ aTToiV’-'heaihd inscriptions belonging to the 
reign of tlie Achsemenidse, which therefore belongs to^ 
the fifth century b-g., and to the land of i\Iedia. The 
phonetic decay of its form shows tli|J: it belongs to a 
later period than the Zend, ^ 

3. The modern Persian strikingly illustrates the 

destructive effect of time upon the Ji-amework of Ian- 
guage. Like the English Jit has preserved but few 
remains of the inflections which are so abundant in the 
olde3f> languages of the same class. Ir^was a hasty 
generalisation which led to the idea that Ine Persian 
was closely related to the modern languages of G-er- 
many and England, and that the fuller fomis of older 
dialect were only excrescences which, disfigured tliem. 
A juster analysis has shown that in regard to gram- 
matical infl<«ction these modern languages are but 
scanty ruins, whilst the ^Sanskrit presents a grand and 
aMost complete edifice. ♦ 

4. To the east of Iran there are a few scattered 
populations, which have issued from the same: stock, 
and speak languages belongtng to the same ^^lass as 
those mentioned above. They have thus far ren<ler<irt 
but little service to Comparative Grammar, and here 
require but a brief notice. 

The Pushtoo^ in Affghanistan, is nearly related to the 
Persian, but exhibits some peculiar grammatical forms 
and has a large admixture of foreign words. Tlie 
Bdoocliee^ of which but little is known, is spoken at the 
mouth of the Indus, and the Parses by the Parsees in 
Guz;grat and elsewhere. 

57 To the westward we meet with three other mem- 
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bers of tbe same The l?mguage of the Koords 

in Koordistau ; the O^etic^^s^oken by small mountain 
tribe on the Caucasus, ^ho call themselves Iron, and 
their country Iron-sag, thus preserving the tradition of 
their origin ; and the A')inenian^ which possesses an 
important literature, including a translation of the 
Septiiagint, made at the beginning of the fifth century, 
and of the wor|:s of some of the Greek fathers. It 
seems likely, when further examined, to render more 
extensive service upon questions of Comparative Gram- 
mar than any other language of this class, except the 
Zend. ^ 

Almost all Ae modern literature of this clas^ of 
languages contains a considerable admixture of Semitfc 
words, in consequence of their geographical position, 
and of the spread of Mohamedanism. 

The Iranian class of languages is remarkable for the 
number of characters employed in writing them, the 
Zend, the Arrow-headed inscriptions, and th% Armenian, 
having characters quite distinct one from the other. 

3. LETTO-SLAVIC. 

Bm Tli^ third class consiets of the Lettic and Slavic 
languages. 

L The Lettic includes the Lettish, the Lithuanian, and 
Old Prussian. The Lettish is spoken in Kurland and 
Livonia, but has been much corrupted by the influence 
of other languages. 

The Lithuanian is now spoken by only a small popu- 
lation in the north-east of Prussia and in the neigh- 
bouring districts of Eiissia. Its literary store is very 
circumscribed and of recent date. It has, howeyer, 
considerable value on account of its almost perfect ^re- 
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servation of some of |ihe original ^grammatical forms. 
The Old Prusatan^ which hm now ceased to be a spoken 
language, bore a very "'close resemblance to the Lithua- 
nian. They were neither of -foem much exposed to the 
influence of those external causes which generally modify 
the language of a people. The Lithuanians occupied 
a flat and marshy country, and nev|r attained a very 
high state of civilisation. The chantctigr of their home, 
together with the inactive political life which they have 
led, will help to account for the unaltered state of their 
language. The Sanskrit, ,for instance, has probably 
preserved the ii^terrogative pronoun in its primitive 
stat^. It fere appears as to, so writte?^^hree thousand 
y^ars ago. In the Lithuanian, as spoken at the^^present da}", 
it is likewise kas^ wdiilst the Greek almost three thou- 
sand years ago had changed it to /ms, the Latin above 
two thousand years ago, to gitis, the Gothic, fifteen hundred 
years ago, to hvas^ and we. have it in the still further 
reduced fo^m of htvo {tulto). The Litlniaiiian hatmSy 
again, is almost identical with the Sans, kdtaras^ whilst 
tire Greek is poteros^ the Lat. liter ^ the Go. Imiiltra^ 
and Eng. tvhether. There is" perhaps no other people 
who have spoken the original Indo-European language 
with so little alteration in many of its grammatical forms 
for the same length of time. 

9* 2. The second brcmch includes a large number of 
languages sti-etcbing from the Adriatic to the Gulf of 
Finland, and from the coast of the North Sea to the 
Ural mountains. They are condensed together, how- 
ever, principally in Enssia and Austria. History cannot 
trace the Slavic population back to their original abode 
in Asia, but it finds them at a very early period in the 
extreme East of Europe. Herodotus, in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., speaks of theBouS/m, iv. 21, and Larclier, in 
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Ills note upon the 4 )assage mysf ^ The opinion, of Eennel 
and Heeren, who assign the Budini to the vicinity of 
Voroiiiej near the sou^liern border of the governiiient 
of Tambof, is entitled to j^eference.’ The description, of 
^thein accords with the idea of their being a part of the 
Slavic people, and Shafarik, in his important work upon 
the antiquities o| the Slavic race, does not hesitate to 
claim them- ^his people, therefore, who probably left 
the primitive abode at about the same time as the 
Iranians, are found on the north of the Caspian at 
the time when the Medes jmder Darius were leaving a 
written memorial of their presence on the south of the 
Caspian in tl>#\rrow-headed inscriptions. "They appear 
in Dacia, Vorth~west of the Black Sea,’' in contact with 
the Eomans under Trajan, at the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian era. We find the evi- 
dence of their presence later in Pannonia, for Buda is 
one of the names of Pesth, the capital of Hungary, and 
in more recent times they gave its name te the town of 
Bunzlau, more properly Budissin, in the Prussian pro- 
vince of Lusatia. Thus, as time passes on, we find t&em. 
proceeding further westward. 

The«Slavonians began to attain political consolidation 
and importance after thecdeath of Attila, who with his 
Huns had held them in terror and subjection. The Bo- 
hemian nation appears as early as 650; the Bulgarian 
about the same time, but in greater power under Boris 
in 850 ; the IMoravian under Eastislawand the farfamed 
Swatopluk during the ninth century; the Polish as 
early as the seventh century; the Eussian under Eurik 
in 862 ; and the Servian in the eleventh century. Some 
of these states for a short time extended their dominion 
along the south coast of the Baltic and westward to 
the mouth of the Elbe. The only independent Slavic 
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nation at present's Russia, the rest being under foreign 
dominion, and the imperial family«even of Russia is ot 

German origin. _ 

The literature of the Sla'Vonians is modern. Ihe 
earliest remains go no further back than the ninth cen-^ 
tury. The first impulse was given to it by the two 
brothers Methodius and Cyrilliis (Constantine), 'who 
came from Constantinople as Christian, missionaries to 
labour among the Slavonians, as Ulfilas had ^done four 
or five centuries before among the (xoths. They made 
an alphabet founded upon tJie Greek character, winch, 
with some modifications, is still employed in Russia and 
Servla. They translated the Gospels into t^te language q t 
th^ people among whom they dwelt, who w'e^e probably 
the Bulgarians. The langucage is therefore sometimes 
called Old Bulgarian as well as Old Slavic and Church 
Slavic. The last name is employed in consequence of 
the language in which the missionaries made their trans” 
lation being'^still employed in the services of the Greek 
Church; so that, like tlup Latin in the Roman Catholic 
Church, it has acquired afi ecclesiastical character. Nes- 
torius in the eleventh century also wrote Ms Chronicles 
of Russia in the same language. ^ 

No less than fifteen languages are enumenBqd as he- 
longing to this class. Several of them, how^ever, have had 
’ but little literary development. Those which contain the 
J most important literature are — 1, the Bohemian^ ivhose 
remains begin with a collection of national poems be- 
longing to the thirteenth centmy ; 2, the Polish^ w^hicn 
begins with the Psalter of Florian, belonging to ^thc^ 
thiideenth and fourteenth centuries ; and 3, the Russiaii-^ 
which has made rapid progress since the time of Petei 
■ the^reat, and now possesses an extensive literature, 
'especially upon scientific subjects. 
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The Old oi‘ Chra’ch Slavic iu the njest serviceable of 
this branch for the puipcfee of. Comparative Grammar, 
but this entire class is not quoted in the following work 
because the Sanskrit ancfZend elucidate the points to 
, which it would apply, sufEeiently for our purpose. 

I-. GE.ECO-ITALIC. 

# , . 

10 . The fourth class is the Grceoo-Italic, spoken 
principally in the two great peninsulas which run south- 
wards into the MeSiterranqan, and in the neighbouring 
islands. That neither the Greek nor- the Latin owes its 
origin to the <^er, but that they are related together as 
sister-languages becomes obvious on an examination«'bf 
then.' grammatical forms and the roots of words. Their 
resemblance to one another is somewhat disguised by 
their being written in different characters, and by the 
cii'cumstance that different means are resorted to in 
expressing the analogous changes which time has pro- 
duced in both. The defective analj^sis of former years 
caused the Latin to be spoken" of as derived from fhe 
Greek, whereas recent investigations have shown that, in 
some iHstances at least, the Latin has older forms than 
the Gre§Jf. Such, for example, is the preservation of 
the ablative singular which is wanting in Greek, and the 
fuller ending -bus in the dative plural. Greek, on the 
other hand, undoubtedly has many older forms than 
the coi'responding Latin ones. Evidence also supports 
the theory that the Italic tribes did not enter Italy by 
sea from Greece, but by land from the north. The 
Hellenic and Italic races seem to have parted company 
in the neighboiu-hood of the Danube and to have taken 
a southerly direction previously to the approach of .the 
Slavic race, which we have seen in the same region. ” 
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The first three ^classes <probablj leffethe original abode 
of the family at the same time, ^he Indian taking a 
south-eastern direction, the IiWian a soiith-western, 
whilst the Slavic went directly westward* now 
come to those classes which, from their more westerly 
position and from the greater deviation of their lan- 
guages from the original type, seeiia>to have left the 
common home at an earlier time. Their histoiy also 
exhibits them in a more adventurous and victorious 
character, which agrees ^vith the idea^that they were the 
first to break off the associations of home and dare to 
invade distant lands. 

1. The Greek language claims oiiP»firs^ attention 
frbni its occupying a more easterly position and pos- 
sessing an older literature than the Latin. It flourished 
principally in the eastern peninsula of theBIediterranean, 
in the islands of the Archipelago, and on the western 
coast of Asia Minor. It there produced the most perfect 
literature in the world — a literature which continues 
greatly to influence theppinions, the character, and the 
institutions of all the members of the Indo-European 
family'throughout Europe and America. 

The variety with which Greek was spoken as ci living 
language is illustrated in three principal dh^lecis^ tJie 
^olic, Doric, and Ionic. The last differs considera|:)!y 
from the other two. This difference is iikistrated in 
the national legend by -®olus and Dorus being repre- 
sented as sons and Ion as a grandson of Hellen. Tlie 
Ionic grew up in a foreign land, Asia Minor ; a fact 
represented in the legend by the name of Ion’s father, 
Xiithus, meaning ^ banished.’ 

The lonie far surpasses the other dialects in the 
abundance and perfection of its literary remains. The 
oldest form in which it appears is the Epic dialect of 
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Homer and Hesif^d, whose date is variously fixed from 
the twelfth to the minlh *061111117 b. c. It next appears 
in the Kevj Ionic of llerodotus, which belongs to the 
middle of the fifth centufy. But its richest productions 
^are in the Att ic diolecty brought to marvellous perfection 
by dramatists^ historians, philosophers and orators, 
from the middle^f the fifth to the middle of the fourth 
centuries. ^ 

The jEoUc was spoken chiefly in Asia Minor, Boeotia 
and Thessaly, and includes the celebrated names of 
Alcieus, Sappho and Coriiuia. The range of its litera- 
ture is very limited, but it preserves some very old forms 
in its gramm.^cal construction, and has a*special •inte- 
rest from its close resemblance in several points to Ae 
Latin language. 

The Doric was spoken chiefly in the north of Greece, 
in the Peloponnese, in Crete, and in Sicily. Its princi- 
pal representatives are Pindar and Theocritus. 

The Greek furnishes us with striking examples illus- 
trative of the effect accomplished in a certain length of 
time by the influences which ike continually producing 
plionetic decay in living languages. The language of 
Homer may be regarded as five hundred years later than 
that of/ue Yedas; and this difference of time corre- 
sponds with the difference of form in the one language as 
compared vnth the other. For instance, the genitive 
ease singular of the a stems in Sanslait ends in a-sya. 
In Homer it is o-io, in which we see that eyery element 
has undergone a change ; for a the lighter vowel 0 is 
substituted in both eases, for y the vowel % and s is lost 
altogether. Five hundred years later, again, the Attic 
dialect presents to us the same form reduced to on ; that 
is, 00 is reduced to the weaker form oiiy and i idlest 
altogether. These changes are not sporadic instances 
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which might be owing to aecideBt, Tliiey affect the entire 
mass of the language to which 4liey belong, and rest upon 
general’ principles. There is nS example of the older 
a- 5 ?/a in the language of Homer, nor any instance of the 
Homeric o-io in the Attic dialect. These effects appeal^ 
as if they were accomplished at once and therefore arti- 
ficially, but tliis only results from oj^r not possessing 
literary records during the time whicli^ intervened be- 
tween these epochs to illustrate the griKlual approaches 
towards the final result. Any one will see how gradu- 
ally such modifications are^effected who examines the 
change which is going on from th to a, from hxdh to lias^ 
for mstance,*in the third person singulai^f the present 
te&se in English verbs. It is long since it began, and it 
is not yet completed; but if when hailiiB exterminated 
and has is universal, all the iiiterveiiing literature be- 
tween the first emplopnent of s and the last use of tlh 
were to disappear, we sliould have an instance similar 
to those noticed above. 

12 » 2. The Italic branch of this class of languages 
belongs almost exclusively to the western peninsula of 
the Mediterranean. The Latm tribe gradually gained 
the upper hand in the political constitution of the- coun- 
try, and the Latin language became the organ pf public 
life, of education, and of literature. It was not, how- 
ever, the only language spoken by the Indo-Europea!i 
population who entered the peninsula from the north. 
It is evident^ that before their arrival, or soon, after their 
settlement, their speech \vas marked by varieties as dis- 
tinct as the Greek dialects, and though only one has 
become embodied in a considerable literature, yet some 
important remains belonging to others have recent!}’' 
bee^ discovered. 

The science of language has thrown considerable 
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light upon the clj^racter of t^e ancient population of 
Italy. It seems to l^een invaded^in succession by 
very different races. Bbme of l^hem probably were not 
Iiido-Europeans. But se^^eral tribes of which remains 
have been preserved evidently belong to the same family 
as the Latin. In the extreme south-east of the country 
inscriptions have|been discovered composed in a lan- 
guage which, for want of a better name, has been called 
la^ygicm, appears at one time to have prevailed 
more or less throughout Apulia and Calabria. The 
remains of this language have not yet been sufficiently 
deciphered to determine the exact ethnological position 
of the peopleJby whom it was spoken, and* they aj^Dear 
to have presented but little if any resistance to 
superior civilisation of Greece; for Apulia, which is 
spoken of in the time of Timmus the historian (400 
A.U.C.) as inhabited by barbarous lapygians, in less 
than two centuries appears to be an entirely Greek 
district. 

m 

Clearer evidence is supplied of the relation of two 
other peoples, or branches of the same people, who 
early occupied the middle of the peninsula, i.e, the 
Latin mid the Umbrian branches. The latter, including 
the Jlarslans and Samnijies in the south, comprised a 
considerable population. The dialects which prevailed 
amongst them have a close resemblance to one another, 
but in many points they form a contrast to the Latin. 
Distinctions appear which are also found in other 
classes of the Indo-European languages. Thus, where 
the Eoman employed g, as in the interrogative pro- 
noun, the Samnite and Umbrian employed p, sounds 
which also distinguish the Ionic from the Attic dialects 
in Greek, and the Celtic languages in Bretagne and 
Wales from the Gaelic and Irish. The Latin language 
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lias, upon the whole, sopie such rela^^ion to the Umbro- 
Samnite, as the '"ionic has to theiDoric, whilst the va- 
rieties in the Oscan and Unibrian, as well as other 
dialects related to them, in distinction from the Latin, 
are similar to those of the Doric in Sicily and in 
Sparta* 

Of all the Italic languages, the L^tin only has fur- 
nished us with any considerable litenitpre, and from it, 
therefore, our examples for this branch of languages 
will be principally derived. It presents no great lite- 
rary works in a perfect sl^te earlier than the second 
century, B.c. Wl^at precedes that period is fragmen- 
tary^ or onlw brief. These older reinaife exhibit some 
archaic forms, which are of great value. But Eoinaii 
literature is several centuries later than that of Greece, 
which, of itself, is siiflBcient to account for the termi- 
nations of Latin words being, upon the whole, much 
more curtailed than the corresponding Greek ones. 
Thus the genitive singular, which appears in Sanskrit 
as a-sya^ in Homer as o-io, and in Attic Greek as on 
(fmm oo), is in Latin, « two or three centuries later, 
to ^ (from oi). The classic literature of the 
language is not only of a later date, but is also 
far inferior in extent and variety to the literature of 
Greece. The style of the two differs materially. The 
Latin is distinguished rather by a sonorous majesty 
and exactness of expression than by the gTaceful 
elegance and endless versatility of her Grecian sister. 
But their close relationship to one another is, neverthe- 
less, undeniable. This is rendered evident an ex- 
amination of their grammatical structure, and it would 
be unnecessary to quote two languages so nearly allied 
in order to illustrate Comparative Grammar, but for the 

each other’s defects in a 
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remarkable manner. Thus, foy instance, the letters g, 
vj, y, are generally dther* lost or disguised in eertain 
positions in Greek, but %re more or less fully preserved 
in Latin. On the other 'hand, the aspirates, which are 
numerously represented in Greek, are generally lost or 
altered in Latin. Again, the Greek preserves short 
vowels when fin^, bnt the Latin drops them, whilst 
final consonants^ lost in Greek, are preserved in Latin. 
So, also, the Greek distinctly preserves the important 
aorist forms, but bas greatly obscured the reflexive 
pronoun in verbs, "whilst ip Latin the latter is tmmis- 
takable and the former almost absent 

^ . 
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5. CELTIC. 

13 . The//i5/i class consists of the languages. 
This name appears, variously modified, in application to 
the QalaUans of Asia Minor, the Oaftds (Gralli) of 
northern Italy and France, the Cc^Wberi of Spain, 
and the Gael of Scotland. The earliest notices of the 
people represent them as occupying a considerable 
of the south-west of Europe and the Eritish Isles, 
but w# have no historical evidence to connect them 
with the original abode^of the family in Asia. The 
settlement in Asia Minor appears to have been the 
result of a migration eastward from Europe. Bohemia 
owes its name to them, for the Boii were one of their 
tribes. The Celtic languages are now spoken in Ire- 
land, the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
Wales, and Bretagne. Some remains also are preserved 
of the language of Cornwall and of the ancient Gauls. 
The principal literature of the Celts belongs to a recent 
period, and the inflections of the language have, conse- 
quently, become greatly abridged. No doubt, however. 
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remains of the fact tliafctlie Celtic telongs to the Indo- 
£iu.opeaii family^ and J:'hat it is weiy nearly related to 
the Italic languages. The eflfeSt which time has had in 
abiidging or destroying’ the gihmmatical inflections will 
be seen on comparing the Irish ec/i, ^ horse,’ with the 
licitin eQU'^uS) and the Sanskrit cizw-^as ; ir. dcich, ^ ten,’ 
L' B. dai^an, 

Ihe Celtic languages are also snbje< 5 t/ to some pecu- 
liar phonetic changes. One of them is the ^ <assimila- 
tion of vowels, by which a weak or strong vowel causes 
the insertion of one of its ^wn class in the preceding 
syllable if there he not one there already, as in eehaire^ 
echwe (ymlio; ^ muleteer ’), which reqi&es for its full 
e%3lanation the help of the corresponding Latin word, 
equarms, ^ groom.’ The i after r has caused i to be 
inserted before which then ultimately causes a to 
disappear. A similar influence is exerted in other 
cases upon a subsequent syllable ; for example, the a of 
laora m lalMadaT (1. loquu-n-htr) requires the ending 
to be tar, whilst the i of labri in labrUir (1. loniia-n-tur ) 
re(5uires Ur. * ^ 

. striking peculiarity is tlie ‘aspiration’ of 

initial consonants, that is, h is added to an initSxl con- 
sonant in connection with certain changes ot inflec- 
tion or derivation, thus, ffair is ‘ voice,’ and /o-o/uv’, 

• peculiarities render it difiicult to 

introduce the Celtic languages into a work like the 
present. The necessary explanations would greatly 
increase its bulk, and the pecuUar phenomena of this 
c ass of languages would render the subject more com- 
p.es than is desirable for an elementary work, 

ft 
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67 TjEtJTOIiia 

' . TIi6 sixth class is*" tii6. Teutonic^ inclucliiig' tlirco 

„ piiacipal brandies, tlae G-otMc^'tlie Low Germaa, and 
tlie ScaiidinaTiaii. It is distinguished from the Ger- 
manic, vMdi coMprises the High German language. 
.These terms,: are Implojed not as being scientifically 
accurate, for that would be difficult at the present 
stage of the subject, but as being intelligible and 
■definite. '' ^ ■ 

The sixth and seventh classes forip the second and 
third divisions ^lentioned in section S, and* are di^in- 
guished from the classes of languages previously enun:^ 
rated by a remarkable feature. The operation of what 
is called Grimm’s Law of Consonant Changes separates 
the sixth and seventh classes from the other five, as well 
as from one another. At present the cause of these 
changes is hidden. Why should the soup.ds fc, t, jo 
have been changed by the Teutons for the asjiirates hh 
(ch, (jh), th (dA), ph (/, ? -S'ot from any preference 

for aspirates, for the orig^hal aspirates at the same time 
were changed to g, d, b, 2sor are these latter special 
fevouri^^s, for in their tiun they have to give place to 
p. All the languages of the sixth class have 
undergone this change, though in many respects they 
differ greatly from each other, and many of them, as 
long as histor}" has known them, have been entirely 
independent one of the other. Of course, however, 
the presumption is that when the change was made 
they all formed but one language. We will take the 
following instance, illustrating the effect upon letters 
belonging to both the labial and dental organs :^the 
Icelandic word fotr^ Swedish Gothic fotus^ Anglo-* 
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. ■€' . 

Saxon fot, English fo(>t. Old Saxojr. fot, Friesian for, 
^utch voet, aU^have the aapirahs {/, v) for the first 
consonant, and the mule (t) fot the last, the final i' and 
s in two cases being the nolninatire sign. Xow the 
classes of languages which we have considered before, 
agree in having a mute (jp) for the first consonant, and 
a vocal (d) for the last, e.g. Sans^it fad-as, Greek 
pous for gen. 'pocl-os, Latin, 2o|s for peds, gen. 

ped-is. 

It is, moreover, singular, that from the sixth class, 
as a starting point, a peffectly analogous change is 
made in produejng the seventh class, or the High 
Ge(iman language. Thus the word ntsntioned above 
if^in High Getman fuss, which ‘does not preserve the 
final t of the sixth class, nor return to the original d of 
the other classes, but changes the mute into an asphate. 
The aspirate, however, has become s in modern German 
generally, as it has in modbrn English, in the third 
person singjxlar present of verbs, e.<j. has for halh. It 
was also the practice to preserve the characteristic t of 
the sixth class, when final, thus producing ts ; hence, by 
assimilation is formed ss. In tther cases, the compound 
is \mtten- s and pronounced ts. Initial aspirates appear 
to have resisted the change, fyid, therefore,/ reinains in 
the above word instead of becoming h. But the regular 
change is seen in the word leib, as compared with the 
English, loaf. 

The time when these changes took place cannot be 
exactly determined, but Grimm identifies the Goths and 
Getes, and the latter, as far as their language is known 
to us, seem to have retained the original consonants. 
Indeed, the names indicate the difference, for Getre has 
the^mute (t) in place of which Goths has the aspirate 
{thj. The consonant changes general^, therefore. 
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probably accompai^ed this cbaijge of name, and took 
place as the Getas dis§ppeaa’ed, and th# Groths acquired 
importance^ that is, a sli?brt timd before the beginning 
of the Christian era. ^ 

E'ot only the Getae, but also the Thracians, are 
fdentified bj^ Cirrimm as belonging to the Hpime race of 
people with the (|Gths. We have thus the means of 
tracing them to an early period, and to a remote 
ea.sterly position. The Thracians are mentioned by 
iiomer, and are described by Herodotus as being more 
numerous than alF others ^except the Indians, He 
mentions also that Darius encountered^ the Getas on his 
march to Scyjtia. We thus find evidence of ^the 
presence of the Teutons in considerable rmmbers on % 
north-west of the Black Sea, at a time when a large 
body of the Slavonians were north of the Caspian, and 
the Celts were in the west of Europe, whilst the Grseco- 
Italicrace already possessed the north coast of the Medi- 
terranean. The order in which they entered Europe 
appjears, therefore, to have been the following : 1. The 
Celts ; 2, The Graeco-Itali ; 3.<H'he Teutons and* Ger- 
mans ; 4. The Slavonian^. 

IS.*!* Gothic. A remarkable passage in Strabo con- 
firms the view tsken by p-rinim as to the relation of 
tl^e Getoe, Thracians, and Goths ; for he states that in 
the tiine of Augustus, ^^lius Catiis brought from 
beyond the Ister (Danube) 50,000 persons of the 
Getse, a people speaking the same language with the 
Thracians, into Thrace, and they now live there under 
the name of Mcesians.’ Now, it was for the inhabitants 
of Moesia, that Ulfilas, 300 years later, made his trans- 
lation of the Scriptm-es, which is hence called the 
Moeso-Gothic. This work, though preserved only in 
fragments, is, in some respects, the most importaiJfc of 


so lOTBaBUCTXON 

all tlie literary remains^ of tie Teiitans for tiie purposes 
of CoroparativC Grammar.. It ^belongs to tie years 
360 — 380, A.B., but preserves^ many traces of the lan- 
guage of a much earlier period especially in tlie use of 
the short vowels, a, iy u. It exhibits, ho^vever, the 
effect of ti^ in wasting away the grammatical inflec- 
tions of wnrds. It preserves twm of the four letters 
mentioned in Sect. II as originall/ belonging to the 
genitive case singular, but this is probably in conse- 
quence of s being one of the two. The Gothic form 
vulf-f-s appears fuller than the earlier Latin equ-2 (for 
equ-o-i), but ?n, the sign of the accusative singular, 
which is still preWved very fully in G^^^eek and Latin, 
i^3^ almost entirely lost in Gothic. 

2. The Loiu Gmnfm branch includes: (a) The Old 
Saxon, spoken on the continent, and supplying a 
valuable poem of the 9th century, called the Hey and 
(-Saviour *). (&) The Friesic, spoken by a numerous 
population who occupied the coasts of the Xorth Sea 
from Flankers to Jutland in the 13th century. It 
contains some remains of the 13 th and 14th cen- 
turies, which strikingly resemble the language of the 
Angles, (c) The Dutch, (d) The Flemish ; ^xiid (c) 
the A7igh-Sitxon» This last is the most important of 
the Low German branch, both in regard to the compass 
of its literature, and its near relation to our own lan- 
guage. The poem of Beowmlf exhibits the ante-chris- 
tian ideas of the 6th and 7th centuries, and contains 
many reminiscences brought over from the continent, 
although in its present form it is of a much later date, 
and greatly christianised. The oldest Anglo-Saxon 
remains are three or four centuries later l:han the 
Gothic of Ulfiias, and the grammatical forms are cor- 
respondingly diminished. The sign of the nominative 
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sino’ular s, for instfgice, retained in the G-othic, as well 
as in the older languao-es, i^Iost m Anglft-Saxon. Thus 
the Anglo-Saxon, gaest, ‘•guest,’ «uffors in comparison 
with the Gotliic gasts, i#ad the Latin hostis. Some 
restiges of the ancient heritage remain, hut it only 
inquired another step aided by the political convulsions 
of the country, to Reduce the language in 800 years 
more to the denude state of modern English, 

3. The Scancfinavian branch includes: (a) The 
Icelandic, which possesses an extensive and valuable 
literature, some of ‘it dating as far back as the 9th 
century, (b) The Swedish, ‘which, especially in the 
earliest periods^nearly resembles the* Icelqpdic. Its 
literary remains begin at about- the iOth century^ 
(c) The Danish, whose literature begins with the latter 
part of the 12th century. It has suffered great changes 
from the original type, especially in the loss of its 
grammatical forms, and also in its roots. 

7. GEEMANIC. 

16 . The High Oenncgi forms the last class. Its 
relation^o the other languages has been already pointed 
out. Its literary remains date from the 9th century. 
As they^thus begin 500 years after the time when the 
Gothic translation was made, they naturally exhibit a 
still greater falling off in the grammatical forms. In 
some cases, however, the High German preserves a 
fuller form than the Gothic. For instance, the first 
person plural of verbs ends in -mis, where Gothic has 
only TO, as in bair-a-m, whilst the Latin has -vnis, as 
in fer-i-mus. 

The grammatical forms of the High German are 
sufificiently represented for the purposes of this wgrk- 
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by the sixth class, wljilst the peeiJiarity which distin- 
guishes it frofii that classes tji;eated of in the sec- 
tions referring to Grriilim’s law. See Sect. 93 — lO'ft. 

The object of the above outline is not to supply a 
full description of the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, but inei’eiy to furnish a general classification 
which may aid the reader to bear iij mind the relative 
position, chronologically and geo<frapliically, of the 
languages principally referred to in the following pages. 
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li. ALPHABETS. 

■■■ . 

(t) TKE SANSKEIT ALPHABET. 

The Sanslviit Alpliabot consists of tiic foliowin; 
characters : * “ 

_ j# Characters * 

Forra. ^ ^employed in the Power. Sample. « 

following pages. ^ ^ 


wlieelrim 


made 
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AUPHAjBBTS 


Form. 

jCharacterf 
employed in the 
following pages. 

au 

^ Power, 

Example. 

•fir 

• m. 

^ on 

loud 


■ ■ ■ k ■ 

k 

bake 

w 

: Ml 

kh 

0 

bakehouse 


g 

g 

log 



gll 

logl'jLOiise 


. Bg 

Bg 

ring 

-■g 

' , ek 

cli 

reach 


ckh 

chli 

reach here 

m 

j 

j 

judge 



jh (dgh) 

judge him 

5T 

n . 

h 

injure 

rf 

.■ ' t , ' ■ 

t 

right 


til 

tk 

right-hand 

T 

a 

■ - ■: d 

red.. 


dh 

dk 

red hand 

5? 

n 

n 

then 

S’ 

s 

ih 

d 

■ i 

tk 

d 
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the sanskei’t alphabet 


f 


Form- 

e^aracters 
employed in the 
Ibllowiiijjg pages® 

m 

Power. 

Example, 

w 

. 11 . 

■ . ■■ ft: 

n 


tr 

P 

P 

loop 


pll 

■ ■ 

ph 

loophole 


^ h 

b 

job 


■ . bh , 

bh 

job-horse 


m , , ♦ 

m 

• ' room : 

•r 

/ y 

• 

J 

• yea # 


T 

r. . 

# ray 


1 

1 

lay 

W 

IV, V 

w 

way 

V 

z 

z(s) 

•pleasure : 


sh 

m 

*sh 

shed' .• 

¥ 

■:®. ■ 

' ■ ' S' ■ 

s . 

said * 


h ® 

h 

head 

£ 

i 11 (ill 

. Welsh) 



Remarks. 

18« In the examples given a vowel is to be considered 
short when not marked long ; e. g., in mjan, the first 
vowel is long and the second short-. 

jpTOQi'imciatioh'i of the letters is that given under 
' power/ It will be seen that the vowels are employed 
rather with the Continental than the English sounds. 

B % 
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Judging from modem' pronunciation in India, the 
Sanskrit a seems to hav§ had the sij^und of u in Init^ or a 
in the second syllable of readable. In pronouncing the 
aspirates it will be seen by the examples that the aspira- 
tion {h) must be sounded separately from the mutes after, 
which it is written. I have not attempted to supply 
examples of the pronunciation of tl& fourth class of 
consonants, because the sound of them is so utterly 
different from anything in our own language that it 
seems impossible to convey a notion of it by written 
characters. The peculiar "modification of soiiiicl is 
produced by bending the tongue upwards and as far 
back* as possibje. A hollow sound is then produced, 
which seems p if it proceeded from the upper part of 
the head. The letters are, therefore, in Sanskrit gram- 
mars, called murdlianya (capitalis), from mioxlhcui., 

* head,’ By Bopp the term ^ cerebral ’ is employed, as 
being of similar meaning, 

19« It is" supposed that the palatal consonants, 
accjtdred the sounds thus indicated at a later period, 
and that there intervened between the pure guttural 
pronunciation, g, from which they sprang, and the 
palatal pronunciation, such sounds as those of r/ 

in the English words kind^ g^ard, that is, kyi%nd gy. 
See Schleicher, Compendium^ pp. 13, 14, 
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, ■ i . . . ' ■ ■■ 

b) THE ZEND ALPHABET. 

■ ■ • ■ • ' . 

20 . The -Zend Alptiabet consists of the following 
characters; ® • 


Form. 

Characters 
employed in the 
following pages. 

Power. 

' Example. . ■ 

A5 

t a 

a 

had 

JUL$ 

' a 

A 

a 

far 

? 

e 

e 

apres (Fr.) 


A 

e 

• 

e 

tres (Fr.) 

» 


A 

a * 

mMe 

b • 

X 

^ • hid f 


A 

1 

e(ee) 

heed * 

> 

u 

00 

hood 


u 

A 

00 

food 


0 

0 

hod 


6 

6 

• bode 

5 

k 

• k 

bake 


kli • 

kh 

bakehouse 

< 

qh 

qh 



g • 

g 

log 

t . 

gh 

gii 

iogliouse 


ng 

ng 

ring 

f* 

ch 

jch 

reach 

a. 

j 

j 

judge 

p 


t 

right 

(S' 

til 

th 

right hand 


d 

d 

red 


dh 

dh 

red hand 


► 

^PHClBETS 


f 

Characters 


P 

Form, enwloyed In tne 

foliowmg pages. 

, , Power. . - 

• # 

Example. 

/ 

n * 

m 

then 

q) 

P 

• P 

loop 


f 

..... f 

roof 


h 

b 

i 

job 


m 

m ■ 

room 

^ ^ initial 

1 

.« 


medial 

1 ^ 

J 

yea 

7 

r 

• r 

ray 

(? initial 

V 

\ 


» medM 

1 ” 

w 

way 

QO* after tk 

W, V 

W, V 

■ way, vane 

i 

z 

z 

haze 

Ui 

} ‘ 

i (s) 



plcasnre 


sh 

sh 

shed 

r 

. s 

s 

said 


h 

h 

head 


4 

d, dh (th) 

then 



■ ■ 


Rmiarks. 



qh represents a deep guttural sound, somewhat 
rougher than the German ch. Of the two characters 
for ng, the second is only employed after % or e. 

Further remarks upon the Zend alphabet will be 
found in III. 


r 

c 
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(?) Z^THE aEEEK iSiPHABE^, 

21 . The Greek Al^ahet consists of the following 
characters: *' 


Form. 

Large. Small. 

Power. 

Example 

A 

“ <? 

a a 

had, made 

B: 

/3 

b 

bad 

r 

V y ■■ 

g 

gate 

A 


d 

red 

E ■■ 

£ 


led 


/ : 

z 

• haze 

ft 

n 

e 

Jiere 

e 


til 

thin 

I 

1 

i 1 

hid, hide 

■■ k' 

fC 

k 

take 

A 

X 

1 

lay 

M 

P- 

m 

room 

N 


n, ng. 

then, ring 



•X (ks) 

box 

. 0 

0 

0 

hod . 

n 

TT 

# P 

loop 

p 

P 

r 

ray 

s 

O' e 

s 

said 

T 

T ■ 

t 

right 

Y 

1/ 

13, U 

bud, bude 

# 


f 

roof 

X 

X 

k(kb) 

take 



ps 

lips 

a 

<y 

6 

abode 
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4) ALPHABET. 

■•■'*■■ ■■ g- 

22p. The Latin Alphabet consists of the following 
characters : 

Large: ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQES 
T U V X Y Z. 

Small .-abcdefghiiklmnopq rstnvxyz 


23 . They are pronounced by ns ai in the Englisli 
language. It must,, however, be borne in mind that the 
Eomans probably uttered the vowels Vvith the Continental 
and not the English sounds of those letters. J repre- 
sents the half-vowel j/, and was doubti^ss pronounced 
like y in ym whereas the Latin y, being in fact the 
Greek v, is always a vowel, and was probably pro- 
nounced something like the French u in laie^ The 
Latin u, in some positions, stands for the half-vowel 'W, 
as, for instance, in sanguis, where it is pronounced just 
as in the English word sang^eine. In c and //, only the 
sounds in cot and got should be employed for the ex- 
anriples adduced in the following pages. The soft 
sounds of these consonants wwe of later introduction, 
and are of less service for the purpose of comparison 
with the other languages here^treated of. 


e) THE aOTHIG ALPHABET. 

1Mk» The Gothic Alphabet consists of the following 
characters : 


Form. 


Power, 


Example- 
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l^rai. 

a 

e 

9 
h 
1 1 


rr 


Power. 

<» Example- 

^ d * 

red 


made 

f 

roof 

h J 

judge, yea 

h 

Iiead 

i 

hid 

ee 

heed 

k 

bake 

1 • 

lay 

m 

rdom 

n 

» ■ 

then • ^ 

6 

bdde 

P 

loop 

liw 

when (hwen) 

r 

ray 

s 

said • 

t 

• right ^ 

thi 

then, thin 

u 

hood 

cw^ 

quantity (cwantity) 

w 

way 

kli (cli) 

(ger.) lachen 

z 

haze 

e a 

led, made 

0 d 

hod, bdde 

(gg) iig 

ring 
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^ ’^Mmiarks. 

r. r 

2i5ii The character^ employed are the same as those 
which express the powers oT the letters in the aljr^ve 
table, except that y is represented by w by i’, and ee 
by 't or eL The same character was probably pro- 
nounced in some instances, and v dn others- 

26« The pronunciation of the Anglo-Saxon letters, 
especially of the vowels, is very uncertain, but the 
following list is sufficient for comparing the grammatical 

forms and roots with other languages. 

■ . ■ ^ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

■■ ■ " ■ . . ■ , ' 1 '^, ^ 

/) THE ANULO-SAXON ALPHABET. 

2i7. The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet consists of the fol- 
lowing characters : 


Form. 

Power. 

Example. 

S 

. a 

had 

B 

b 

bad 

L 

ch 

chide 

D 

Q 

red 

e 

e . ■ ■■ . 

red 

F 

T 

roof. 

E 

j 

jndge 

p 

h 

head 

I 

. i 

hid 

K 

k 

work 

L 

i 

lay 

CC 

m 

room 

N 

n 

then 


OD H Q A D 


f 
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F^n 


Power. ^ 

Example. 

P 

^ loop 

^ r 

ray 

o 

s 

; said 

t 

right 

dh (til) 

then 

th 

thin 

00 

hood 

w 

way 


box 

7 

. yea 

Z' 

hale 

■";* 




IIL SOUNDS, r 


2i8» The articulate sounds which can be produced by 
the human voice are very numerous, and merge one in 
the other by almost imperceptibre degrees. In the 
original construction, however, of the Indo-European 
languages,- only a limited number of tiiese sounds were 
-employed, and they are such as are clearly distinguish- 
able from one another. The system on which they are 
arranged is remarkably simple, and they may be traced 
with surprising distinctness through a. great variety of 
languages during a period of more than three thousand 
years. 

On comparing the Alphabets now in use with 
those of the oldest Iifdo-European languages, we find 
that the vowels have undergone greater modifications 
than the consonants. They are of a feebler c^mvStruc- 
tion, and less able to resist ^the violence of impetuous 
utterance or overcome the hindrance occasioM^by 
climate etc. in the organs of speech. Hence, in some 
countries they preserve a free open sound, but in others 
are compressed and indistinct. In one language they 
are few and simple, in another numerous and difficult 
to distinguish. 

There was probably, at first, only one vowel sounds 
and this, being considered the natural accompaniment 
of the consonant, had no written character assigned to 
itc Before writing came into use it doubtless acquired 
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some variety of proliunciation, and as speech came to 
be fixed in written forms, "it was increasingly found 
necessary to adopt a corresponding variety of characters 
to represent these modifications in the vowel sound. 
In course of time more complex sounds were formed by 
combining and contracting together the simpler ones 
already in use. 

30 . The origxi^al vowel sound is that represented by 
a in had. In organic formation it corresponds to the 
guttural consonants^, being a simple sound emitted from 
the throat. The first modifioation to which it was sub- 
ject was probably Jhe development of i as in hid.^ which 
corresponds » in organic formation to the dental con- 
sonants. There was then produced % sounded as oo ixs^ 
hood, which corresponds in organic formation to the 
labial consonants. 

31. These three sounds we find represented in ancient 
as well as modern alphabets. The sounds, however, 
represented in different languages by the same letter, 
are not identical. The a, for instance, has a perceptible 
difference in German, Italian, and English pronun- 
ciation. This has probablf resulted from varieties of 
social habits, climate, etc., after the various races had 
separated. New modificati<ms afterwards arose^ which 

^ mus^s^B^onsidered in connection with the individual 
alphabets. 

1. SANSKEIT. 
a) vowEi^t 

32« In SanskHt the original vowel a combines with 
the derived ones i and u, making with the former e, as 
in neigh, and, with the latter, 6, as in nd. ♦ 

These, as simple sounds, are still represented in the 
French language by the original letters, ai and an, as 


r 



bvms 


in maiSy mmp\ wMlst their originally diplithongal 
character is indicated not '^nly^^hy this circumstance, 
hut also by the fact that in*^(jreek they appear not as 
s and 0, nor as 97 and o), but as ai and or as 01 and ov. 
By prefixing another cr to ^ and o, the diphtliongs ai 
and cm are formed, having the vowels a-?, pro- 
nounced separately, with the principal stress on the 
first vowel, and resembling i and on ^ hide and IcnuL 
The short vowels e and o seem not to hare l:ieen part 
of the primitive alphabet, hut to later modifications 
of the original sound, for^'they are wanting alike in the 
Sanskrit and Grothic alphabets, and^appear in Greek 
aiTd Latin a ^ representatives of the Sanskrit cl For 
i^xample : 

Sanskrit ^htau Greek Latin mto ‘eight’ 

yisLvan iwsa novein ‘nine 

n^vus vsoq mvits ‘ new ’ 

33 » The following three characters also occur in Sans- 
krit. 1. Ammium. It is represented l)y a point over 
the preceding letter, Jtnd is pronounced like the final n 
in French. At the end of n word it stands in place of 
an original m, and in the middle of words in. place of 
an original n before sihilai^ts, e.g. td sunmn for tarn 
summit Hheson;’ hasci for licmm^ ^ gOORC*'^ me- 
nasiJiXt. It is represented by a point over a ctirve 
aboye the preceding letter, and denotes that a final 
nasal has been assimilated to Z, y, or te, at the beginning 
of the following word, e. g. pakshal hmdti for pcikshdn 
Iwmth ^ cuts off the wings.’ * The Lithuanian and Old 
Slavic retain the sign of a nasal in the preceding vowel, 
the former without, the latter with, the corresponding 
sound. 3. Visarga. It is represented by two points at 

^ Bopp, Kriikcke Gram. 2nd ed. C6, 70. 
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the end of a word* and stands in placg of final s or 
which then is pron^imced as a soft aspiration, e.g. 
puna: £ot pivnm^^ ^ again f duikKa for du€klias ^pain.’ 

The modifications of sound represented by these three 
characters are euphonic, and are generally occasioned 
by the conKSonants which follow them* 

r and I, as vowel sounds, seem to have grown out 
of the syllables and al (cf. Gteek d-<j)€pros with 
Sanskrit bhrtas^ and Latin ar^ for cart with Sanskrit 
krtis), 1 occurs only^ in one root, Mp for kalp, 

35» We may here introduce a reference to the Com- 
PABATiVE Weig!H!^f Vowel Sounds. •In his second 
edition Bopp has given a detailed account ^nd falter 
illustrations of this subject. ^ 

Of the original vowels a is the heaviest, i the lightest, 
and 'U intermediate. The principle on w^hicli this point 
is determined is that when a preceding or following 
syllable, on account of its own weight, requires the one 
next to it to be lightened, the vowel introduco;! for this 
purpose is considered lighter than the one for which 
it is substituted. For instance, the termination, of th5 
first person plural in verbsf is heavier than, the 

terminatfon of the first person singular, •-mi ; therefore 
the s yll^ Ie preceding the former must be lighter than 
the^!!flfable preceding the latter. Now the last syllable 
but one in yundfmi^ ^ I bind,’ contains a, whilst the 
corresponding syllable in yunt'mas contains i. Hence i 
is lighter than ti. Similarly, in dW-, ^ I go,’ and tmas^ 
^ we go,’ i is lighter than e ; in etfMt and l is lighter 
than u, A similar result is occasioned in Latin by 
prefixing prepositions, or by reduplication. Thus, jacio^ 
throw,’ becomes abjicio^ throw ofiF,’ and caiio, 
sing,’ becomes ceom% ^ I sang.’ i is therefore lights 
than a. The concurrence of two consonants has the 
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effect of partly (abjeetm^ ^thrown <5ff ’) or wholly (oo%- 
tactus, touched’) prevei3*ting tthe lightening of the 
root 'vowel The same phenofnenon appears in the past 
and present tenses in the strcSng Terba of the Germanic 
languages. In Gothic the heavier terminations of the 
present tense are affixed to the lighter stem^ as sit^ 
■whilst the lighter terminations of ’the past tense are 
connected with the heavier stem sat, ^In English,, where 
the inflections which originally caused the difference 
have disappeared, the distinction itself is retained, as in 
sity saL Another illustotion is derived from a com- 
parison of oldeij and later forms o^languagevS. The 
effect of time is to render grammatfcal forms lighter 
•^and easier of enunciation.* Hence the older Sanskrit 
a {dwlami^ give’) becomes i in the later Grreek 
(BtbcofMi). We have a in the older Sanskrit chMivaf ras^ 
^fonr,’ and i in the later Greek and Gothic 

fidvor. The Latin quBtuor is in this respect of an 
older cha^ricter than the Greek. From similar facts it 
is inferred that u is lighter than a, e. g. s. kUir6'm% ^ I 
tiake,’ Mmas, ^weViake;’ 1. ca^co, tread upon,’ 
and ^conculcoy ‘ I crush ; ’ el canie and cmm. In this 
last word the older pronunciation has now became pro- 
vincial Ooom has changed to cum, for in oomf^^oiigh 
0 is written, the u sound is preserved. Fm^lder 
s. n&Jdam^ ^ night,’ we have later gr. vvicra. That i is 
lighter than % appears from such cases as, s. aundidawh 
a later form for awndndmn^ and L frudifeTy * bearing 
fruit,'’ ioT fmdmfer. 

h) CONSOKANTS. 

36 « Sanskrit grammarians arrange the consonants in 
Jme classes I an arrangement which it will be convenient 

* See Diversions of Furley* 
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to follow h^re, though we shall, afterwards see that a 
more accurate divisioii for the purposes of Coiuparative 
Grammar would be into three p^'ihicipal and hvo auhor- 
dinate classes. There a-^e also four half-wowels, three 
sibilants, and h. This arrangement is determined by 
the organs used in pronunciation. Each of the Five 
Classes contains five letters — a mute, a vocal, the cor- 
responding aspirate of each, and a nasal. In the aspi- 
rates the aspiration is pronounced distinctly from the 
letter to which it belongs ; e.g. the aspirated p is pro- 
nounced as ph in haphazard and the aspirated b as bh, 
in abhor. The l^ter substitution of a jingle sound and 
character, as / alid v, is analogous to the change of Abe 
diphthongs a+i and a+w to ^ and 6. * •* 

37 . The first class of consonants, the G-uttorals, 
contains the letters Jc, hh, g, gh, ng. They occur in 
most of the cognate languages with great regularity, 
and require little elucidation. The aspirates, however, 
especially hh, are rare. Yet the following examples 


are met with : 




« 

m 

‘nail’ 

s. nalsiLa • 

gr. 

9 ' 

‘light’ ' 

lagtkus 


• levis 

‘ warm ’ 

gharmds e 


(uro) 


’ In the last example there is a change of aspirates, the 
Dental 3- (for dh) being used in Greek for the Guttural 
gh in Sanskrit. That the Guttural was the original 
appears likely from the evidences of it in other 
languages. In Latin, although the Guttural is lost 
from uro, as it is in many other Latin words, yet the w 
indicates its previous presence. The same may be said 
of the w in the Germanic languages, e.g. go. yarm, 
a. s. wearm, e. warw,, ger. wami. For these letters are 

E 





usually developed from a Guttural, ^g. s. jJa-s, 1. aid, 
e. who (for hw5). In the sgcon(| example above there 
!s another variation ef aspirates, v (for hh) being used 
in the Latin for the Sansteit gh. Indeed, we shall 
hnd that such variations in the aspirates are not un- 
treqnent, 

, , Tito BBcoTid class, the Pala tails, coiitaios the let- 

ters e/i, chhy jyjh^ n, A modification in the sound is pro- 
(luced by pressing the tongue against the palate, whence 
the class obtains its name. These letters are derived 
from the first class, and a^e used 5nly before vowels, 
half-vowels, and nasals. They were probably originated 
a ter the separation of languages, whi^ would account 
fcr their being entirely absent from some 'alphabets, 
ihe following examples illustrate their absence from the 
Greek and Latin alphabets : 

TTicrifpsg I, ^Matlior 

^cindo 

Instances illustrating the use of these letters can 
therefore be found in only a small number of languages. 
They serve, however, to exemnlify the development of 
sounds one from another; and analogous phenomena, 
independently produced, may be seen in the Slavic 
languages, as well as in the ESmance language^com- 
pared with the Latin. 

In the first of the examples given above, the Greek 
TT^irvpwhasthe Labial w for the original Guttural out of 
which the Sanskrit Palatal has been developed, and 
which, with the usual development of u, is preserved in 
the Latin guatuor. This deviation from the orioinal 
form 1 $ common in Greek, and sometimes distingufehes 
one ^alect from another, e.g. Ionic KSrepo,, ‘which,’ 
and Attic 7^oTspo^. Letters from all the three organs 


* four ’ 
'cut’ 


s. cAatwaras 
cMid 
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are in different cas^s employed in the Greek language 
to represent the original Guttural sound^^ for the Den-* 
tal T appears in Attic for the above iEolic 

wlavpss. In the second esxample the Guttural is not 
aspirated in Latin, and in both Greek and Latin an 
initial s appears, which may have been originally in 
Sanskrit. 

39m The third class, the Dentals, contains the letters 
%thy.d^<lhyn,y The cZ/i is represented in Greek by 
whilst t/i appears as t, from which it is probable that S 
represents the former as well as the latter sound, ' The 
Latin sometimes omits the ^aspiration, and sometimes 
substitutes the f^pirated letters of othei* organs. These 
letters are*^ often inserted inorganically in Greek after 
similar letters of another class, e. g . tttoXls for an*Q 

xBh for Instead of d in Sanskrit, we often find in 
other languages Z or n 

Examples: 


dUumds 

gr, 

1. fiimus 

‘ smoke ’ 

(t 

mad'h^a 


f ni£dius 

‘ middle ’ 

■ 

\meridies 

‘ mid-day ’ ^ 

purl 

^rTaX^s t 



* city ’ 

hym 

x^k 

heri 

‘ yesterday ^ 

^ah 

XiyvvQ ^ 

lignum 

‘firewood^ 


40» The fourth class, theCEEBBUALS, contains the let- 
ters Z, Z/i, dh^ n. They are derived from the Dentals, 
and are similar in sound, except that in pronouncing 
them the tongue touches the roof of the mouth, point- 
ing perpendicularly towards the brain, from which they 
take their name. They seldom begin a word, n never; 
and they rarely appear in the cognate languages. They^ 
are substituted for Dentals after shy and are very common 
in Pracrit, probably as the result of local influences.^; 

n 2 
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-n Labials, ^ontaiiw the letters 

p, pk, 6 bh, m kph raifely occurs, bh is represented in 
Oreek by ^ or /9, and,m Lali^ by / or b. The Greek 
f may have represented bothcaspirates in sound. Final 
m generally becomes Anumdra in Sanskrit, is preserved 
unchanged in Latin, and appears as v in Greek; in 
Gothic It IS sometimes m and sometimes n. 

Examples; 




s. phena 
lOhiSi 
pdnchan 
hbdrmi 
^demam 


ffr. 


TTevrs 

<Pep(ov 


quinquB 
' ■ 
ferem 

deum 


‘five’ 

* bearing * 
^ god ^ 


As Labials are used in Greek for Sanskrit Gutturals 
so ive have the converse in the Latin ^uinque, i.e. a 
Gruttural qu for a Sanskrit Labial qx 

are ij, I, t, w. They are more 
frequently interchanged with one another than the conso- 
nants, and are thereforejess easily traceable in the sister 
angu^es. This is more especially the case with I and 
°ofespond to the class of Dental consqnants 
and differ from each other only in the circumstance 
that in pronouncing I the toflgue touches the^of of 
the mouth once only, while it does so more t^ohce 
in pronouncing r. Hence only one of them is found S 
some anguages. y corresponds to the Guttural conso- 

?Tit become 

e’ r ?! ^ i, “ to Italian ; 

in‘’it answers to English y, and 

homes r it be- 

^ ^®t“ittated to a preceding letter, 

orresponds, m organic formation, to the Labial con- 
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sonants. In Pracrit it is often ussimil^ted to a preced- 
ing consonant. In Smskrtb it seems to have become v, 
except after a consonant? ^ In Greek it is either assimi- 
lated or changed to a vowel, or appears as ^ (from the 
digamma), or is lost. In Latin it is changed to a vowel 
or is lost. It assumes the character of a mute Guttural 
in L and in e. quick. The following 



list will serve 
ments: 

to illustrate 

most of the 

above state- 


‘shine’ 

» - 

s, Tuh «gr. TisvKog 

1. luceo 

'•V. 

‘leave’ 

# rik 

XfilTTW « 

tinquo 

Y' 

‘ another' 

^ ■ 

anyds 

aXTiog 

• 

* alius ^ 

1 

‘join’ 

y^i 

^evyvvfii 

iungo 

1 

‘liver’ 

ydkrt 

^Trap 

%ecur 


‘four’ 

chatwd'ras 

rhcrapsg 

quaixkor 

‘horse’ 

dzwa 

XirXoQ 

eqnus 

' 1 

‘thou ’ 

twam 

r f 
rU, (TO 

tn 

m 


‘ his ’ 

swas 

cr^og 

snus 


‘ sail ’ 

pidvdmi 

*7r\i(o (TrXsfio) 

^ 

I'? 

‘ sheep ’ ! 

% . # 
ams 

uig 

oms. 


€s3i. The Sibilants sw'e 0 , a, $h. z corresponds, in 
organic'formation, to the Guttural consonants, and has, 
in fact, in almost all cases sprung from an original k. 
'’^lence it is generally represented by a Guttural in the 
sister languages. In Lithuanian, however, it appears as 
shy and in Slavic as s. Its sound resembles that of s in 
the word pleasure, s corresponds, in organic forma- 
tion, to the Dental consonants. It seldom remans un- 
changed at the end of a word. Final as followed by a 
word beginning with a vocal letter becomes 0 ; probably 
through the changes as^ ar^ au, o. Instead of ^his 





In the Latin word fumts the Labial aspirate hh (f ) 
is used inst-ead of the Dental aspirate dh. 

4;5» The following table eKiiibitstbo relation of the 
letters in the Sanskrit alphabets The larger characters 
represent the three older classes, viz. Gutturals, Dentals, 
Labials ; the smaller characters represent the two later 
derived classes, viz. Palatals ajnd Cerebrals. 


letter we frequently find r in other ianguages* sh cor- 
responds in organic formatfen to'the Labial consonants. 
It takes the place of in ceifein cases where the latter 
is not admissible in Sanskrit. 

44. h is a feeble aspirate. It appears in Greek as X’i 
and in Latin as L Sometimes it is only the aspiration 
of another letter which has been dropped, as lia?i for 
dhaa. The above statements are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing list of words: 


‘ dog ’ 

s. zwan 

gr. Kvoiv 

I. cmiis 

Hen’ 

iaian 

isKa ; 

\ decern 

‘i^ight’ 

ddlisUinas 

■ . 

. - -dexter 



for oiK^ios 

for dec'^ster 

‘ winter * 

lOLimdm 


"hierns 

Hili’ 

11CZJ2- 


ftims . 



Mute. 

Vocal. 

Nasal, . Half-fowels. Sibilants. Vowels. 

Gutturals 

k kh 

gg^i 

7 

z 

a 

Pdatals 

ck olih 

j jJi 

h — 

(h) 

6 ai 

Dentals 

t th 

ddii 

n 1 r 

s 

' sc '■ 

1 

Cerebrals 

t tk 

a dk 

n I r 


d an 

Labials" 

P Pii 

bbh 

m w 

sh 

u 
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^2. ZEND. 

•W ■ m 

46a The Zend has a close relation to the Sanskrit^ 
and from its grammatical forms^, as well as from remains 
of the two subordinate classes of consonants, it may be 
supposed to have been separated from Sanskrit at a later 
stage of development than was the case with Greek and 
Latin, The same conclusion is also supported by tlie 
local proximity of the peoples by whom Sanskrit and 
Zend were spoken. 

• a) VOWELS. 

* 

47» a, and in some cases, through the influence of 
particular consonants, ^ (resembling the French e in 
apres)^ occupy the place of a in Sanskrit, a, u, 

generally answer to the same letters in Sanskrit. Some- 
times, however, 6 occurs for Sanskrit u, as in Ic^renaot 
for s. akrnaut^ which is written dkrndt.^ This form 
probably arose \Yhen the original diphthong was pro- 
nounced a -f ^6, not d. The vowel 6 or the diphthong 
eu ansswers to the Sanskrit 6, eu having arisen probably 
out of the original cm, ^ Generally ao, but sometimes 
also stand in place of the Sanskrit au. Thus ff&us 
for s. gans. Generally Sanskrit S is represented by e, 
but by di after y or before final a or d, e. g. y6i for 
s. who.’ At the beginning and in the middle of 
words the combination ae occurs, which Bopp regards 
as containing a gunaed form of i in the original di- 
phthong ai. Thus a + ^ would be for c& + + h and this 
instead of a+i or i. The sound, however, remains the 
same as that of the original diphthong. Thus there 
occur in the same word rathw^ and mthwBkcha, \ 
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6) o CONSONANTS. 

48. Of the Ol-TTxrKAi^s/Sansl-rifc k remains k before 
vowels and v, but becomes kh in other cases. Sans, kh 
remains unchanged, qh is in sound nearly the same as 
kh, but of different origin. It has gi-own out of qtv, and 
answers to Sans, sie, e.g. qha-dMta = s. swa-dkafa, 

self-made; qbafiia = s.swapna, ‘sleep.’ g and nh 

correspond to the same Sanskrit letters. 

49. The Palatals have in some cases become 

sibilants, but there remain the two miaspirated Palatals 
cA and 

th d, dh, ami correspond to 

he -i^anskrit letters of the same organ, t,’ however 
som^imes stands in place of Sans, th or th, e.g. atd for 
a eth« ; tshta for s. tshtha. The aspiration in such cases 
seems to be prevented by the preceding sibilant. At 

d sometimes stands for s. dh, 
e.g. da for s. dhd, gr. “n?. 

in represented by Dentals 

at fee end of words and befor. case-endings beginning 

,, Pabial p corresponds to Sans, p, except 

that when immediately foUowe5 by r, s, or it iLoipL 

‘<f+ ® I**’’"’ ^ corresponds in other ' 

cases to Sans, ph, and b to Sans. b. 

bv!fe’tW^r"‘T™ 2/ is represented 

y three characters given in the table, of which the 

newer ^ ^ ^ assimilating 

p ver, which causes the insertion of an additional i in 

middle; izanja = s. tti'^ya, ‘fourth.’ The combim- 
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tion of two*consomnts, ho'wever.(except vi), and some- 
times a single consonant; prevents liiis assimilation 
from taking place. HeiJce we have azti and not aizti 
for s. mti, ‘ is.’ Bopp also ascribes a like assimilating 
power to y over a succeeding syllable, in changing a to 
/(= d%). In all the caSes adduced, however, there is 
an i in the syllable which follows the 4 and this will 
account for the change without introducing any new 
principle. 

54. T is usually followed by e, in order to separate it 
from other consonants, e. g.,(ia^}’em for s. dddarza, 
gr. BsSopxa, ‘ I sajv.’ 

55 . re^esented by three characters^ as inj-ie 
table. Of these the first occurs only at the beginnings* 
and the second only in the middle of words, e.g. 9 ;da 3 ^ 
waSm for s. wayamy ^ we f m»m^ tawa for s. tava, ^ of 
thee.’ The form of the second shows that it originated 
from the vowel u, being, like the English letter, a 
^ double u.’ The third character occurs aQ:er th^ and 
sometimes after dh. Bopp puts all three together 
under the designation of Half-vowels, but represep»ts 
the first two by v, and th^ last by w. Now is not in 
any sefltse a half-vowel, any more than /, v having the 
same relation to 6, both i^ origin and sound, as / has to 
p. r-TSe combinations, also, which are given of the last 
character, with y and r, in wyo^ wva, aiwyd, ^ aquis,’ 

^ sword,’ supposing the first letter = e. tv, if not 
phonetically impossible, at least are strange. These 
terminations correspond to the s. bhyas and bhra, and 
would therefore be more correctly represented by vyo 
and vra, seeing that v is the aspirated b, just as / is 
the aspirated p. We should be inclined to follow Eask 
in giving the sound w to the first two characters ; while 
the difference between Eask and Anquetil in regard® to 
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the last — the one assigning to it tho sonnu and the 
other the sound v — would lead i^s to the conclusion that 
it had either the one er the other sound, according as it 
arose from a consonant or a voweL w and like p 
and i, have an assimilating power over the preceding 
syllable, e.g. haxiTva = St whole.’ 

56» r, -n-, and the sibilants, cause a mute 

before them to become an aspirate; e.g.meretiiya, v.-glira', 
kazethfwahm^ ]^akhnia, correspond to the Sans- 

krit mrtyu^ u^ra^ has-A/ivam^ tmikiyjpatnt 

57» The Sibilants arcri^, sA, s. i has the tw'o 
characters given^ in the table, whiqji differ little in 
soijnd, but are not of the same or%in. ^ The first 
^swers generally to the Sanskrit 0 . In some cases, 
how’-ever, it stands in place of Sanskrit s, e.g. itaro for 
s. star as 3 stars.’ It has the effect of changing u\ 
immediately after it, to_p, e.g. cpd = s. cwan, gr. kvcov^ 
^ dog ’ (hound). The second character for 0 answers to 
Sanskrit j^^and jf (a Latin y becomes j/ ( 0 ) in French — 
Lah jocus, Fr. jeu), e. g. yuimn = s. yHydm^ * you 
Mnu = 8. j(mu, ‘ kned.’ 

sh is represented by two characters, which, however, 
are of the same origin. The second is used*^ before 
vowels and the half-vowels They both answer to 

Sanskrit sh, e. g. askte = s. dshta, ^ eight;’ alMshiva 
= s. Stefshn, ^ in these.’ 

z answers etymologically to Sanskrit h, e.g. 
s. aliam, gr. iyd>v, ^ L’ In some cases it stands in place 
of Sanskrit j, e. g. ywsu^ = s. yal- ^ worship and in 
a few cases for Sanskrit g, e,g. zao = s. gr. w, 

^ earth.’ 

S8« h answers etymologically to Sanskrit a, e.g. 
ha^=: s. sa, gr. ^ she.’ n is prefixed to Ar for s. sr. 
nh? = s. sr. 

59 m The JSTasals are numerous, ng has two charac- 
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3. G-EEEK. 

The following list of Gh^eek letters consists mainly 
of what was called the Cadmus Alphabet^ traditionally 
derived from Phcenicia, 

The aspirates were at first represented by the un- 
aspirated letters. <f>, however, are found on the 

earliest monuments. There appears to be no aspirated 
/c or T, unless, like the English th^ % and 3- represent 
two sounds each. The two subordinate classes of 
Sanskrit consonants are altogether wanting. The feng 
vowels and which usually answer to the Sanskrit a. 


ters, of which the Second is evidently only a modification 
of the firstj and is used only after e or i. They answer to 
Sanskrit ng^ e.g. ySngTi^e, ^whd;’ anghdo, "of this.’ 
n has two characters, of which the second is used before 
strong consonants. They correspond to Sanskrit n. 
ni also is the same as the Sanskrit letter, n is repre- 
sented in two characters, of which the second = an. 

60* The Zend Alphabet, as compared with the 
Sanskrit, has already sustained considerable loss. The 
Cerebrals are entirely wanting except rZ, which, how- 
ever, answers to Sanskrit Bentals and not Cerebrals. 
There are no Palatal aspirates, bik and I are also 
missing. «On the other hand, the sibilants and -^di- 
ph thongs are more numerous than in Saiiskrit. 

61» The following table exhibits the Zend Alphabet : * 


Gutturals 

Mute. 

k kh (qb) 

Vocal. Nasal. Half-voweli, Sibilants. Vowels, 
g gh ng y z 1 

Palatals 

ch — 

j — n 

— 

z 

^ § 6 ai 

Dentals 

t th 

d dh n 

r 

s 

1 

Cerebrals 



d— — 

m 


6 au ao 

Labials 

P f 

b— ^ m 

W 

sh 

u 
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iomm 


were represented by ^ and o. The formation of the 
diphthongs is easily understood. ^As o stand for Sans- 
krit a, so OL answe'r to aij^lmd sv^ ov to wdiieh in 
Sanskrit appear as 4 d. Similarly at^ av^ being formed 
of aai^ aaUf correspond to Sanskrit ai, au. The im- 
proper diphthongs introduce no new elementary sound, 

and ^ are merely later inventions, used in place of 
mutes combined with a Sibilant: | for jsro-, which repre- 
sents fCy 7 , or X followed by cr ; and for ttct, which 
represents tt, /S, or ^ followed by cr. fig in some cases 
used for crS, as in for ^ASijpmSs ; in other cases 

it was probably §, simple sound similar J:o the English 0 , 
an4 was produced by the combination of ff (in Gr. i.) 
®^th a preceding Guttural, as in Ionic Attic 

^ greater,’ for yi^zyioav. But it seems never to be 
used for rcr (Scr, Scr). The Dental is dropped before cr 
instead of being combined with it. M rub/ forms 

T^hSfrn in the future; but mttvZm, 'I hasten/ forms 

€ 3 « Six consonants are wanting in the three classes 
oft the Greek as compared with the Sanskrit, viz.: 
Gutturals, hh, y, z; Dental, Labials, tu, sh. The tVy 


however. 

•may have been 

represented by ov 


go. vai, 

e. woe. 


■ ■ ' * 



Mute. 

Vocal. 

■ ■ 'i'% 

Nasal. Half-vowels. Sibilants. Vowels. 

Gutturals 

(x) 

yx 

7 (i) — 

& y £ 

Dentals 


85 

V \ p ff 

SI m 

m 

c 

LaMals 

TT <f> 

^(0 

p — — 

m ov 

av 

P mo 


LaMals 


LATIISft 
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hRTm. 

'» o. 

64a In the Latin Alphabet there are no Palatal or 
^ / Cerebral letters. It is also very deficient in aspirates. 

0 and 2 identical in origin. They occur in different 
words where the Sanskrit has but one and the same 
letter (Jc). There is no distinct character for the G-ut- 
tural nasal though the sound may have occurred 
in such words as eqncors. Compare also cowAa with 
the gr. fcojxv^ Labial hatf-vowel is not represented, 
though it may hawe been heard in such words as sa^iguis* 
The English character (^double u is nothing mere 
than u (v) written twice. There is buf one sibilan^^ 
character. It may, however, have represented different 
sounds, as the English s represents three in 'pleasure^ 
sooUy sure. The vowels and diphthongs are nearly the 
same as in Sanskrit and Greek. The % however, of ai, 

01 (gr. ol) is represented by e in ae, oe. is merely 
a compound letter substituted for cs etc. 

65« Final d often appears in place of t, and b for p, 
e. g. the old Ablative /ac'iiFumed etc., as compared with 
the Sanskrit Abl. in the preposition prod in several 
compounds, e. g. pr6d-eo^ etc., compared with the s. 

^ prdt% gr. TTpoTh fo'ithy and ah compared with s. dpa, 
gr. aTTOy e. off. Probably the Latin language was averse 
to final mutes. In Greek, when the final vowel was 
dropped from TrpoTt, t was changed to s in Trpos. Possi- 
bly the final b and d in these cases in Latin were pro- 
nounced p and ty as is done in the German language. 


66» There are eight of the Sanskrit consonant 
characters wanting, viz. : Gutturals, hhy ghy ng, z ; Den- 
tals, thy dh : Labials, 'lo, sk ** 
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Gutturals 

Dentals 

Labials 
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Mute. Voci. Nasal. Half-rowel,. Sibitots. Vowel,. 


t -- d — 

P f b V 


1 r 

Cn) 


s 


ae.;oe,:. , 

'■t . 

I 

au eii 

(s) U (u) 0 


o. GOTHIC.. 

67 . The examples to be obtained frojn the Gothic are 
no4 very numerous, because the remains of that Ian 
gaage are almost confined to fragments of oTCi 
and to one period of history. What there is, however 
possesses great value, from its presenting an interme- 
diate step between the oldest languages and the SI 
G»n.aa, wlli-,egarf to tie clause of 

he ^0 time it h„ a interest rm iein‘ 

closely connected with the Tnw 

tto Englitl tagu^^ - “ "“i 

a) towels. I 

68 . Sanskrit a is generally represented bv a b,tf- 

wni??? ’ ‘wolf’s,* for s. wvlk 

wolf, for s. ^ 

but mapatft, ‘maid.’ Sanskrit a becomes /;r f The 

oecomes a, e. g. a^',ihos, ‘ earth’s,’ airfka, ‘ earth.’ Final 

e!g. dropped, 

t u-tofAfO, Irom whence,’ answering to the sLs- 
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krit Ablative which «nds in ; airthrd Gen. PL, which 
in Sanskrit ends in dm^ When a syllabfe requires to 
be lengthened^ a become* 6^ e. g. fidurdbgSy ^ every 
four days,’ from ds^ga, ^da^.’ The contraction of a 4- a. 
or of a+o also produces 6. We have an instance of i 
for d in slepa^ ^ I sleep,’ for s. siv&fpaydmi. 

Sanskrit i and i are respectively represented by i and 
ei (='i), e. g. viduvdn^ ^ widow,’ for s. vidavd; bairan- 
dein^ ‘ bearer,’ for s. bhdmntL Final i is suppressed 
except when it stands for ja^ e. g. m, ^am,’ for s. 
as?ni; ufar^ ^over,’ fof s. iifdrh; but ha7% ^ army,’ from 
harjSL. ^ 

Sanskrit and *-4 are represented by u without any 
distinction in Gothic, it is often preceded* by the guna 
vowel iy e. g. tinha^ ^ I draw,’ L duco. 

Sanskrit S, d, formed from ai, au, are represented by 
a% miy e. g. 6ai^, ^ bit,’ for s. bibhb'da ; bmig^ ^ bent,’ 
for s. huhhb^ja, 

® li and r cause a to be prefixed to a preceding i or 

e. g. tSLVilmm, ^ we drew,’ for s. duduhimd ; cZaur, 

^ door,’ for s. dwd'^^a ; getSiihmyi^ ‘^We told,’ for s. didizin^ 
ond; aiMrdy ^ I beg,’ conne«ted with s. ichh, A similar 
phenomenon appears in Latin, Thus we have ^pepeid 
(e approaching to the valu^of a -hi) where we might 
havf expected pepiri like cecmL The connecting vowel 
* also in the third conjugation is e before r, but i in other 
cases, e* g, velieris, vehis. And though a preposition 
generally causes the Sanskrit root-vowel a to become i, 
yet before h and r we have e in adveho^ affero, 

b) CONSONAHTS, 

70« The Gutturals are q, A, giTig. h and q are 
equal in phonetic value, and correspond to Sanskrit 
whilst h and g correspond respectively to Sanskrit h anfi 
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tovnm 


ghf e. g* qyiva^ ^qtiicbjVfor where j 

is for an origfnal g ; hvoa, ^ wIjo/ for s* kcM ; garcls^ 
^yard,’ for Latin hoi^tus ; ^istra, ^yesterday/ for 
gr. L hestemue^ hen. The nasal, in imitation of 
the Greek, is written g before Gutturals, e. g. tuggoy 
^ tongue ; ’ juggsy ^ young*’ The half-vowe! (w) v 
which appears after all the Gutturals, viz* qi\ hv^ gv^ 
sometimes answers to the same letter in the older lan- 
guages, as in hYeita^ ^ white,’ s. iiwetd for himitd. 
In other cases it was perhaps developed after the lan- 
guages had become distinct. A similar process seems 
to have taken place in Latin — ^who,’ h 
In many instances the original Guttural is jiropped, as 
-in Yumi^ ^worm,’ 1. Yennis. The half-vowel, when 
thus left alone, is pronounced as the consonant in some 
languages, the German for instance. In English wha 
(for hivo\ the order of the letters is inverted in writing, 
though not in pronunciation. 

The Djbntals are th^ d, % corresponding seve- 
rally to Sanskrit d!, ty dhy ny e. g. tagr^ ^ tear,’ for 
gr. Sdfcpv ; tha7^, ‘ then,’ for h tuTic ; dc&ur, ^ door,’ for 
gr. ^vpa ; namOy ^ name,’ fcr 1. nomen. Final t in the 
older languages is dropped in Gothic as it io also in 
Greek, e. g. bairaiy ^he paay bear,’ gr. ipipoiy for 
s. hlmriX ; but where t was originally followed by a Y<\wel 
th is preserved in go., e g. hairithy ^ he bears,’ for 
s. hhdrati. 

72i. The Labials are /, 6, m, answering severally 
to the Sanskrit 6, p, hhy m, e. g, tllor'g^y ^ thorp,’ for 
1. tmhay ^ crowd;’ ivMsy ^full,’ for gr. TrXios; hairmiy 
^ bear,’ for gr. (pspsiv ; mihilsy ^ great,’ for gr. 

73 » The Half-V owels j (pronounced as y)y ly r, Vy are 
frequently interchanged, but their general correspond- 
ence with the same letters in older languages is clearly 
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established : g. fiihi ^ joke,’ for L ; lelhan^ 

^ leave/ for 1. Imquere^ ^t. hBiTraiv ; raihtSy ^ right/ for 
L rectus ; Tcd, ‘ woe,’ for gi% ovaL * 

The Sibilants are 1?, 0 . The latter is used in 
place of the former between vocal letters. Thus mais, 
^more/ becomes maiza^ This is a step iu the progress 
from s to 7*5 which takes place so extensively in Latin, 
and of whieh the English word compared wnth the G-o- 
thic furnishes a striking instance (i. e. in go. mai's, 
onaim^ e. e. g. ^ seven/ for B.^saqdam; 

thizcy ^ of these,’ for s. ti^shdm. In this last word s is 
changed to by the preceding vowel. 

75 « The* Gothlb Alphabet, therefoi'e, comprises tbs 
following letters; 


6. ANGLO-SAXON. 

■/# ■/ St ■ ' 

70. The Anglo-Saxon has a still nearer relation to 
the English than the Gothic has. It supplies also an 
abundant and valuable literature. 


a) VOWELS. 

The voivel souQids are very numerous, and their rela- 
tion to the Gothic and Sanskrit vowels not easily de- 
fined and classified. Notwithstanding the labours of 
Grimm and Eask, much remains to be done before the 
relation of the Anglo-Saxon vowels to those of the old^ 

F 


Gutturals 

Dentals 


Mute. 

k h 
t th 


Vccal. 

s — 

d — 


Labials 


Nasal. Half-vowels. 

ng(g) j 

n 1 r 


Sibilants. 


Vowels. 

a 

ai e 
i ei 


ail 6 
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languages can be satisfactorily estabiishecl# The inves- 
tigation, as tbf former states, m\ist encounter ‘ no small 
^^difficulties.’ • * 

77 . There are bo less thifei seven sliort vowels, f/., ci, 
e, % 0, jf, with their eorresponding long oiios, 'besides 
several diphthongs. It is obvious that these must haVe 
resulted from a much wider and freer aetiiin than 'we 
have seen in the development of the vowels of the 
older languages. The variety of dialects in the AiiglO" 
Saxon literature also increases the difficulty of classi- 
fying its forms, since they result hot from one law, but 
from different and conflicting tendej;icies. The vowels 
(L. % U’^ cfften correspond to the samh in (lotliic, e.g. 

go. /rarn, ^from;' dim, go, dim, hliinf 
go. ^some:’ biiti also, in some cases, takes the 

place of cr, e.g. scippcm^ ‘shape,’ for go- and 

sometimes that of e.g, dn, ‘'kiml/ for go. lunl; 
whilst ii sometimes supplies the place of f\ e.g. sivudth^ 
^sister/ go. svMen m is a modilicaticoi a, prin- 
cipally under the inffuence of inflection, (‘.g. 
i wary,’ go. ^’ars. e Occurs for n, when e or i lias been 
dropped in the following syHable, e. g. hel for hele, go, 
hali^ ^ hell’ It also stands for e. g. /^e, % go. M, 
^lied The fact that in Ai^glo-Saxoii eis thus written^ 
for an older i is probably the reason that In Eiigllslm? is 
pronounced like a Continental 1 o stands foi" n or ci, 
e,g. do?5 '^dulness;’ eiaom, ^ earned y is protiounced 
like French and developed from % e. g. ey/t- as well 
as cm, ^kind;** go, hanL a, originally a <liphtIiong, 
answers to Gothic a% e.g. au, ^ age;’ go. Blvs ; L aerum. 
m stands for Gothic ai or I, e. g. s^e, ‘ sea go. s&L e, 
also, sometimes stands for Gothic e, as ciuhi, ^ queen,’ 

^ woman;’ go. rpcens* i stands in place of Gothic c/, 
ag. 8whi, ^ swine;’ go, st^ein, 6 stands generally in 
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place of G-otWc 6, e-g. dom^ ^ dooni go, cZoms, u, for 
Gothic 4, e. g. ^ rgom go. rums. For this latter 
y is often substituted : c^^^for cAy 


b) CONSONANTS. 

The Guttueals are c, hy ngy which correspond 
to Gothic hy liy gy ngy and to Sanskrit gy hy ghy ngy e.g, 
civky go. €ivmSy living/ ^ quick;’ tnurnty go. "hvaty 
'what;’ ^eardy go. ^wrdsy 'yard.’ 

The DuNTALS^are ty thy dy dhy n-y answering' to the 
same Gothic letters^ and to Sanskrit dy ty dhy % e.g, 
teaVy go, tagVy '-|6ar ; ’ tliom, go. t'hduTnSy ' thorn ; ’ 
dwniy go. daury 'door;’ namay go.uam^ 'name.’ 

80b The Labials are py fy by m, as in Gothic^ and 
answer to Sanskrit by pybhy m, e.g, thoTPy go. tJiwUT'Py 
thorp; 'village;’ fully go. 'full;’ hemny go. 

hcdrany 'bear;’ my cely go, WLikilSy 'great.’ 

81. The Half- Vowels are e or gy Z, r, Wy as jy ly Vy v 
in Gothic, e and g are pronounced as y in certain 
cases, e, g. geoCy go. ^iiky ' yoke;’ %yf€vny ' allow/ ' leave /’ 
Tihty ' right ; ’ wa, ' w^oe.’ ^ 

82ib The only Sibilants are 6‘ (which is not, as in 
Gothic, softened between two vowels, but always pre- 
serves the hard sound, e.g/seofony 'seven ;’ thisaciy 'of 
thebe’) and 2 ^. 

S3* The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet is as follows ; 


Gutturals 

Dentals 

Labials 


Mute. Vocal. Nasal. Half.vow^. Sibilants. Vowels 

k h g ng y 


t til 

P f 


d dh n 

b — m 

r 2 


1 r 


a 

« m 
1 
o 

U P 
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Tlie Griittural and Labial Tocal as;piratef^' (///^ and hh) 
are wanting, The sibilanta are jerj defectivcj but the 
vowels numerous. 

S-Sa On comparing the above alphabets;, we obtaiii 
the following 

BESULTS. 

The Gerehml consonants, which are so distinctly and, 
fully developed in Sanskrit, do not appear at all in the 
other alphabets. To a careful observer, it is manifest 
that the Dental consonant^, out of *whi.ch the Cerebra.Is 
arose, are pronounced different^ in jlifferent positions 
iin the living languages of Europe; d*nd, although the 
--alphabets of ^ those languages have no cliaracters to 
represent the distinction, it is clear that in pronouncing 
those letters there is the same tendency as that which 
caused an entire class of consonants to be adopted in 
the Sanskrit alphabet. 

85« The Palatals have disappeared from Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon, but in Zend a,ncl 
English there are eh^ and j. The English Palatals, 
however, are not etymologically traceable to Sanskrit, 
but are. later and independent developments^ They 
are, in fact, compound characters, ck being equal to 
t 4- sh^ and j — cl ^ French j. In German, s is a 
similar compound, being equal to t s. 

The Sanskrit alphabet contains ten aspirates; 
Zend, four, besi(fts qh and d ; Greek, three ; Latin, tw(:> ; 
Gothic has thref; Anglo-Saxon, four; and English and 
German three each. It is possible that some of tlie 
characters represent two aspirates -each, the mute and 
vocal, as is the case with the English tk But even if 
this be so, the other alphabets are much less fully 
•provided with aspirates than the Sanskrit. 
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870 The ^msals and half-vowels havg suffered little 
(liininution, tlioiigh the Zeriti has no Z, the Greek no 
and the German no id, \ 

BBm The Zend and English have each four sibilants : 
Sanskrit and German, three ; Greek, Gothic, and Anglo- 
Saxon, two ; and Latin only one. 

The vowels are abundantly represented, and 
have acquired many new combinations in modern alpha- 
bets. ' 

@®« The survey which we have thus taken of the 
alphabets of some of the pfincipal languages of the 
Indo-European family shows that the effect of change 
has not bear to perfect, but to mutilate, the* system 
consonants, and not to simplify the vowels, but to ren-^’ 
der them more complex. Both consonants and vowels 
in their earliest condition appear perfectly symmetrical. 
Those which are formed principally by the throat, the 
Gutturals, have exactly the same number, corresponding 
to them in all respects, formed in the cenk'e of the 
mouth, the Dentals ; and analogous to both are those 
formed by the lips, the Labials. - 

The distinction between the three classes becomes 
more olTvious if we follow the arrangement adopted by 
Lepsius, and founded upoi^ the order of the letters in 
the'f Hebrew alphabet, — Guttural, Labial, Dental. On 
pronouncing a letter from each organ in this order, the 
difference between them becomes more^obvious, and the 
principle of arrangement more distinct, hfo one can 
fail to recognise the organic relation of such a series of 
lettens as the following, if the Consonants be pronounced 
with the sound of a in had before or after them : b, 
d ; k, p, t ; ng, m, n ; y, w, 1 ; z, sh, s ; a, u, L 

All the modern languages of this family, how- 
ever cultivated the literature, and however civilised tffe 
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Dation, present only mutilated and irao-mGntarv alnln 
bets compared with what finti in use at the earliest 
penoc, and m imnfediate jmoxiiaitv to the primitive 

abode from which the dififerent tribes diverid. Tlu^ 
Indo-European family, therefore, did not bca-iu w.'th a 
defective instrument of speech which rocpiimd to be 
led up and polished by subseciuent use in order to 
at mn i s perfection. The earliest is its most pt^et 
term It appears to us at once in vigorous inaturitv 
and fully equipped for the service.which it has to 
form. Ihis circumstanc<»deserves consideration in ^en- 
deavouring to decide the much vesed question of the 
origin of language. 

the transmutation of COKSONAj^TS. 

93 . A remarkahle modification of some of the con 

sonants distinguishes three different divisionV of X' 
rndo.E.„.pea„ Wo „„e tho o,,I 

Str The of- fixsl to li 0^,1 

»nmm. Ihe variation thus brought to liaht is not 

eon&ed to a few isolated instances, Lt affects the ma«s 

of the languages. It appears as a general law ^0^ 

9^ earlier langu, VI 

94. Ihe terms later md earlier, however in thisV 

cffd rit: f r ‘f 

o-re lao e«h otheo in fln. hoopoe,, h4 ifSi'Sko 
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from A and® — go. juh ai^d e. yohe^ which both 
have h in place of the § in the former languages — then 
G and D are in the second*stage of development, and are 
later in this respect than A and B, though not in any 
sense derived from them. It does not, however, follow, 
because A and B both belong to the first class of 
languages, that they were therefore both spoken and 
written contemporaneously; nor, because C and D both 
belong to the second class, that they were therefore both 
spoken and written at the same time ; nor does it follow 
that A and B were spoken and written before C and B. 
So that this arrangement of languages has no necessary 
connection*' with 1;he chronological order in* which w© 
find their literature. Still a language (5f the second 
division must have sprung from some language of the 
first division, and must therefore have come into use 
later than that particular language of the first division. 

To the/rsi5 of these three divisions belong the 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, as well as in£^y others. 
To the second belong Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Eng- 
lish, with several besides^ The Jhird division consists 
only of the High German.*' 

SSb^'TMs distinction has nothing to do with gram- 
matical inflections; for Anglo-Saxon and English, though 
th<»y belong to the same division, differ more widely in 
their grammatical forms than English and German, • 
which belong to different divisions. The difference affects 
almost exclusively the lexicography of the languages 
— the consonants employed in the Boots and Stems of 
words. Thus, s. pitf^ gr. Traryp^ 1. pater^ belong to the 
first division. They all have p at the beginning and t 
in the middle of the word. But go. fadar^ a. s. fader^ 
e. father^ belong to the second division, all having / 

• instead of p of the first division, whilst the first two 
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have <i (possibly proiiQimced dh), aiSi the'last th fpro- 
uounced dh), for t of the first didsioa. Again, we hare 
H. t-wam, gr. (Doric) rv, 1. ta,-}!! the first di^ isioii ; "0, 
fJm, a.s. thu, e. tlion, of the* second; and gvr. di,,^' of 

' ^ ^ t/ij and d respectively di.stin<Tuish 

the three divisions. ® * 


® 7 . This law does not, however, extend to all the 
consonants. It has no influence upon the nasals, half- 
vov\els, and sibilants, but is confined to the nnite and 
vocal consonants, with their aspirates. These in the 
oldest alphabet were k, Mi, g, gh ;* i, th, <?, dh : p, ph, 
0, bh. The two series of aspirates iiave to be reduced 
^taone, so that there will then be in**each ergan three 
-classes of consonants answering to the above division 
of knpages. Their relation to one another i-e(]uires 
that they should be arranged in the folhnvino- order : 

7)A ''^TV ^ V > Aspirates, gh, l.jt, dh, ill, 

bh, ph. Ihus, when a word has a '^'ocal consonant in 
any of % first division of languages, the same word 
has a Mute in the second, and an Aspirate in the third, 
iigam. It m the firsf division the word has a 3Iute 
consonant, it has an Aspirat^in the second, and a Vocal 
m the third. And, further, if in the first division the 
word has an Aspirate, it has a Vocal in the second, and 

a Mute in the third. The ordei- of succession is always 

tile same. ^ 

98 . Many words seem irreconcilable with this law 
merely because the same sound is represented by dif- 
mrent characters in difeent languages, e. g. ph fo Sans- 
t, /in Latin and English, / and v in (Terman. It 
must be remembered that these letters are identical, as 
e present law is concerned, which has to do 
not with the characters in which they 
written. Another circumstance requires to be 
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borne in mind^ i. e. fhat, in their cuitivate^ or ^ classical ’ 
state, languages often c®ntaiLi an extensive admixture 
of heterogeneous elementsf The niodern High German 
contains many Low German forms, and oftentimes the 
same word fluctuates between the two systems. The 
iiitiinate intercourse of the people, who, in the heart of 
Germany, spoke languages which belonged to two of 
the above divisions, and the influence of Luther and 
his contemporaries upon the popular literature, have 
indelibly stamped this mixed character upon the lan- 
guage of the country. Thus,'*'for 1, frater^ e. bTothei% 
we have ger. hT%idm\ where the h is characteristic of 
Low Germaai, and* cZ of the High German.'’ In old 
High German we find pwocZar, where botli consonantxS*'^ 
belong to the High German character. Again, for 
L/zw, e. we have ger. 6m, but in old High Ger- 
man pirn. 

The consonants, thus viewed, fall into nine series 
of three each, and each series of three represents the 
three divisions of languages, viz. a, K, gh; d, t, dh; b, 
p, Bii, where words in the first division of languages* 
have Vocal consonants; — iv* on, G; t, dh, d ; p, bh, b, 
where w^ords in languages of the first division liave 
Mute consonants gh, g, Sfc ; nn, n, t; bii, b, p, where 
^ words in languages of the first division have Aspirates. 

It may fairly be presumed that such was the 
original relation of these letters in the Indo-European 
languages. But long before these languages were fixed 
in writing, and before the documents were secured from 
which our illustrations must be derived, they had all 
undergone great changes. Language is of delicate 
construction and has nevertheless been exposed to all the 
vicissitudes which have affected the history of mankinds 
For all thoughts, feelings, and experiences leave theiff 
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impress upon*the language in wliicb. they are eoniixiii- 
nicated. There must tRereffere be many apparent 
exceptions and deviations /rom the original Irnv of 
development. . . These: .'exceptions and deviations, how- 
ever, further, discoveries may, by correcting our coiicf^p- 
tions of the : laws themselves, show to be the normal 
results of an unerring force. 

The ■ following list .contains an illustration of 
each series ■ ■ . . ■ 


% 


g k gh 

L jugriun 

. e. vo&e 

ger. jocn 

d t dh , 


hate" ■ *•' 

hassen 

b p bli 

lallium 


lefze (o.g.) 

■ h gh. g ■ 

doceo 

teaeli 

: zeigreii 

t till d 

frater 

brotlier 

pruoiiar (o.g.) 

p bh b 

septem 

seiren 

sietieii 

gh g k ^ 

traliere 

drar. . . 

traMaii (o,g.) * 

dh d t 


aau'ghler 

tochter 

b p 

fagus 

toeech 

piioclia (o.g.) 


f 


102 . The Gruttural aspirate is lost in the' pronun- 
ciation of modem English.. The letters in some cases 
are written, but not pronounced, os gh iii hoiHjh ; 
sometimes they are not written, as in bow ; but in the 
above word, teach, ch is preserved in writing, but 
with an altered pronunciation. In German the sound 
of the Dental aspirates is lost, and its place supplied by 
the sibilant s, as in the above example hassen. A 
similar change has taken place in English, and is even 
now hardly completed, that is, in the ending of the 
3rd Sing. Pres., th becoming s, e.g. hates, hatetJx. In 
Datin the Guttural aspirates are represented by h, as 
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in tmlisre^ and tlie Dental aspirates a^e changed to 
Labial aspirates, e. g, SS/xoy, fiimiis ; iera ; Szipa., 
fores.: ^ , 

lOSii A singular fact is observable in Grerman, which 
illustrates the dependence of the later upon the earlier 
classes of languages. When Dental or Labial aspirates 
occur, the mutes out of which they have arisen, and 
which characterise an earlier class of languages, are 
also preserved, e.g. pfeffey^ zekn (z = for English 
peppery ten, where p and t of the second class are pre- 
served, and / and s of the third added. Sometimes 
the preceding lettSr is assimilated, and the aspirate 
becomes doiibled, e. g. hoffeny hasseriy for English hop^y 
hatey from kopfeny hatsen, 

104. For a fuller discussion of this law, the reader 
is referred to Grimm, Oeschichte dev Deutschen Sprache^ 
i. pp. 392— 434, 1st ed* 
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IW ROOTS. 

, ■ l.®5« TiiO' Latin word diciim\ ^ it is said/ is founds 
on examination^ to consist of several parts of iliderent 
origin. It may be thus cBvided^ The letter 

T is in Latin distinctive of the Passive voice^, and the 
‘''d> by which it is here preceded is i connecting vowel 
' which has no effect on the meaning of the word, When 
these two letters are removed, there remains dicii^ ^it 
says.’ Again, t expresses the Third Person Singular, 
answering to the English pronoun ‘he,’ ‘she/ or ‘it;’ 
and i is another connecting vowel. When these are 
removed^ we have the monosyllable dic^ which isciilled 
the ‘ root the word. 

» 106.'4u primitive verbs in the Indo-European lan- 
guages may be similarly reS need to monosyllabic roots. 
These Toots^ however, have no meaning, and, fis far as 
we know, were never thu«f used in ordinary speech. " 
Such words as the Imperatives die, faCy etc. form no 
real exception, seeing that this is not their original 
form, but the result of abbreviation. For the sake of 
rapid utterance the endings of the Imperative have been 
dropped, and the words have retained the meanings 
which the terminations gave them. w^TTie wotSy not 
having had such terminations, have acquired no dis- 
tinctive meaning, and are therefore incapable of being 
i:|^ed in such languages as those of the Indo-European 
mmily..y 



a® 7. It h|s sometimes been assumed that before 
terminations "were used the Tj^ots "were placed oue after' 
another, as in Chineses and acquir^ed a meaning from 
their position. The system of afBxes is supposed to be 
of a later date. No doubt modern languages of the 
Indo-European family tend towards the state of the 
Chinese. For instance, the phrases ‘ I have seen,’ ‘ you 
have seen,’ ‘they have seen,’ express three different 
meanings, not from any change in the terminations, but 
from the use of different words. In Latin, ‘vidi,’ 
‘vidistis,’ ‘viderunt,’ fey a me^e change in the termi- 
nations of one wordj express the same three meanings. 
We have his|orical*|)roof, therefore, of a sj^stem^of affixes 
changing to monosyllabic words. But within the range 
of the Indo-European family we have no historical evi- 
dence, and no literary remains, to show that languages 
once ■ consisting of monosyllabic roots changed to a 
system of affixes. The oldest remains which we have 
of these languages exhibit them in the possession of 
grammatical forms, and the older the remains Che more 
perfect ai-e the terminations. ^ 

1,®S. The fact that in, these languages each root 
consists ^if one syllable has caused them to be_ called 
‘Monosyllabic,’ in distinction from the Semitic lan- 
guages, which are also inflected, but their roots, for the 
* most part, consist of three consonants or two syllables. 
They are therefore called ‘triliteral’ or ‘dissyllabic.’ 
The evidence as to whether or not these dissyllabic roots 
are derivatives from monosyllables, is not yet sufficient 
to prove that the two classes of languages do, or do not, 
in this respect, belong to one system. 

109. There is a singular contrast between the gram- 
matical system of the Indo-European and that of the 
Semitic languages, the one being dependent chiefly: 
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upon external^ the other upon inigiial changes. T 
modification meahing ^in Semitic reriiH k liroiig 
about chiefly by a change p the vowels between tie 
root, consonants. 'vl'he TOriaHoii of verbs in the Indo- 
European languages results mainly from i.ho syllables 
prefixed or added to the roots/" Hence ilm vowels tire 
much more numerous and complex in the former tlnia 
in the latter class of languages, e. g. Arabic, hdah^ 
^he killed;’ hutila^ Mie was killed;’ Helaw, kvtil^ 
^killing;’ Mtid^ ‘^killed.’ In corresponding forms of 
the Latin the root remains unclFmged : luiuhivik ^ lie 
praised;’ kmchtns est, ^he was ^praised. ; ’ lauihns, 
Upraising;’ latid^tiis, Upraised.’ 

110« In j:he Chinese system the primar}" elements of 
""language follow one another without unclergra’ng any of 
those changes of form which characterise the a]>ove two 
’ families of inflected languages. The meaning of words 
is the result of their relative position, and not of gram- 
matical forms. Thus shiu^ ‘water,’ and shva, ‘ hand,’ 
when placed together, shiil sheu^ mean ‘ lielmsman 
‘sun,’ and tsh, ‘son,’ form j7a ise, ‘day,’ 

1.11.1. The Eoots, therefore, of the Indo-European 
languages are the primary elements of word^ wliich, 
by internal modification or external addition, acH|iure an 
almost endless variety of meanings, Tlmy may c.amsist 
of any number of letters, forming but one Wilable, • 
e. g. % as in s. i-mds, gr. !• ; and Hkand^ as in 

1, scG^Tid-'O, At the end of verbal roots^ however, d and 
au do not occur. Almost every other combination is 
admissible. 

^112i, It is not possible at present to say with cer- 
tainty on what principle these elementary parts of speech 
were formed. * JSTor is there any clear connection be- 
tween sound and sense in most of them. That wir-o/tae 
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should luean ‘fly,’ ^d KSi-fJLM ‘lie,’ is not indicated in 
the character of the letters of~ which ther.e words con- 
sist, nor very obviously inihe sounds with which they 
are uttered. Various theories have been adopted, hut 
none of them appear quite satisfactory. Further dis- 
coteries in the science of language will probably render 
the solution of the problem easier. 

113« The 'roots of verbs and those of pronouns are 
distinct and independent of one another. Verbal roots 
usually express some state or action, as in cs-se, ‘ to he ; 
da-xe ‘to give.’ Pronominal roots do not express any 
fact or nanTe any ohiect, hut denote some relation gene- 
rally to the, speaker, as in %-am, ‘this,’ the 
'k?-am, ‘ that,’ the remoter. In . accordance with this ^ , 
difference of meaning, they are also distinguished as 
Eoots Predicative and Eoots Demonstrative; the one 
servincr to predicate or apply some fact or phenomenon 
to a subject, as 1. ZaucZ-ant, ‘they jiraise;’ whilst the 
other point out {demomtrant) the subject, as 1. aud- 
ant‘theymaise: The latter are generally i?hiployed 
in the external inflections of the former. For example,^ 
in as-mi, ‘I am;’ as-si, ‘ th,ou art;’ as-ti, ‘he is:’ as is 
the verbal root, and mi, si, ti are weakened forms of the 

rpTonominal roots ma, sa, tiu . , , ■ . 

114 '‘'The VEEBAL EOOTsIn Sanskrit are divided into 
• ten classes, amongst which the primitive verbs of the 
language are distributed as follows: the /rsf class con- 
tains about 1,000; the second, 70; the tUrd, -0; the 
fmrth, 130 ; the./?/t7^ 30 ; the sixth, 150 ; the seventh, 
25; the eighth, 10; the ninth, 52 ; the tenth, a large 
number of primitive verbs as well as the Causative and 
Denominative verbs. 

115 . This is the order followed by Indian gramma- 
rians, but the whole are also arranged in two divisions^ 
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4, 6, and 10, The second coniains- elasKcs 2 7 ^ 

and 9 The distinguishing oJumiefeM-,^ Jf tL dii'};.-' 

c!l! ?fr"« «»P' ”> ^vhat an. 

Po entH fr T iadiadivc. the 

P tcntu the Imperative and the single-furnn.d Prt^e- 

rite. The other parts of the verbs are without th.Ne 

corr^prad •'Sanskrit 

0 respond to the two conjugations of (ireek verbs - tlie 

first to verbs m the second to verbs in -no ' hVt t 

eT!tu. -I S 

e. g. s. oodh-Ki-mas, ‘ we know ■ ’ m. ' 
say.’ ’ ^ ’ &■ ‘ 1 

The letter, Ymmi, pLbJs^! " "■ f,'" '"H« + O 

ott (a+n), and r or f to4r (fi + r). “ 

rootinid tht^eSSI hetwen the 

aredistinSdS^r^ 

Sion of g^ina, and the uLtin,!' f « ^ 

Class both trunaes and * ^ Tiie - 

6«4/i beconTes 

uuecnngvowel- Peaces the accent on 

not affected by guL can of ^ 

J ^ana, can of course be known as be- 

position of 
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gnna^ but insert a ^asal in the ro^t^ e. s. hmi]p<t4% 

^ he splits/ 1. vmcl’-d-4>i, ‘he finds.’ 

IIB® In Greek the connecting vowel has become s 
(before nasals o) : XsiTr-s-rs^ ‘you leave;’ <j)£Ti<y-s-Ta^ ‘you 
XsLTT’-O'-fJbsVy ‘ we leave ‘ we flee.’ The 
vowel has also become s, as is seen by comparing 
lOve forms with s-Xiir-ov^ ‘ I left ; ’ s-tpvfY-ov, ‘ I fled.’ 
These being gunaed belong to the first, but 

guna, to the sixth class. There is not the same 
distinction of accent between these two classes in Greek 
as in Sanskrit. The* third coTnjugation in Latin fur- 
nishes analogous ex?.mples. The connecting vowel has 
become i (before n*? it has become u), e. g, Isg-i-musj 
‘ we read ; ’ leg-u-nt^ ‘ they read.’ In GotKic the con- < 
necting vowel is a or i. Thus haitan^ ‘ to be named/ 
in the Sing, hait-a^ hait-is^ hait-i'-fh, and in the 
hait-a-m^ hait-i-th^ hait-a-nd, where the a appears 
before a nasal, like o in Greek, u in Latin, and d in 
Sanskrit. The guna-vowel appears as i. Xiius hioi 
becomes /cemu, ‘I germinate’ {ei being for i-bi), and 
hug becomes hiuga^ ‘ I bend.’ A radical a, being inca-* 
pable of guna, as in Sanskrif, either remains unchanged, 
e. g. ‘he wanders/ for s. cMr-a-t-i; or -it be- 
comes qvmi’-i-th^ ‘he cojaes/ for s. gdm-a-tL In 
some cases this derived i, being looked upon as primi- 
tive, is gunaed, e. g. greijpa, ‘ I grasp,’ for s. girthh-d-ml 
Almost all the Germanic Strong Verbs belong to the 
class in Sanskrit, 

1,19„ It is interesting to observe analogous deviations 
from general rules in different languages. One of these 
consists in the radical vowel being lengthened instead 

‘he covers,’ from 
duco^ ‘I lead,/ 
from luh^ 
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Each laagmgi avails itself of this l!l)ert 3 ii \¥il:hoiit any 
■. dependence npon the rest* for 4he mcii¥idiial msta^vs 

which occnr, • * 

3L20« The analogy in the influence of tlie 7imal con- 
S07icmts upon the connecting vowel in different languages 
is also remarkable. In Sanskrit the vowel a Inn’ornes 
strengthened to a, in Greek s is streiigtliened to in 
Latin i is strengthened to ti, and in Gothic i is 
strengthened to a. We observe here the operation of 
the same law in having stronger vowels to connect 
nasal consonants than t6 connect others with the root. 
At the same thne the individual modifications appear 
to have bben independently chosen."' In Latin tlte Ist 
^ ^Plural has again reduced the stronger to the weake^' 
vowel : comp, leg-i-imts with leg^-u-nt The ti is irre- 
gular in the substantive verb, s-u-m, M am/ s-u-Ttius^ 
^ we are/ s-%b-n% ^ they are/ because this verb belongs 
to the second conjugation, which admits no connect- 
ing vovreJ, e.g. s. m-m% s-mus (but gt% 

(for £cr-fii\ m-jMivy The however, is preserved 

m the Ijatin ^ we will/ if this word is ety-** 

xnologically connected with She Greek ^ovk^o-i^Bv. 

%ZTm ithe Fowih Class agrees with the* first in 
accenting, and with the sixth in not gunaing, the root- 
vowel. It is further distinguished from both by pre- 
fixing 2 / (or i) before the connecting' vow^el; that is, it 
inserts ya between the root and the ending. The verbs 
of this class, therefoi'e, resemble thePassive voice in form, 
and are generally intransitive in meaning, e.g. 

^he perishes,’ from naz; Mp-ya-t% ^he is angij/ from 
hap. The y appears in Greek as e. g. in /3dfa>, 0Xv^m^ 
crxi^co. So also Tr/f® for m-ywy which furnishes 
some of the tenses of corresponds to s. pV •‘ye 

(Mid.), ^ I drink/ After a liquid the ?/, in the form of 
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is sometin&s thrown back into the& root, just as 
a/jLslvmyy ^ better,’ is for ifisv^^Vy and j(£tpaiv^ ^ worse/ for 
Xspyoiv : e. g. xaip-i ,,, ' I rej^oice/ for answering to 

s. hfsh-ya-mi ; and palv-s-rai^ ^ he rages/ for poav-ys^-rai^ 
answering to s. mdn-ya-tL Sometimes this y forms 
a diphthong with the root-vowel in Greek, where the 
Sanskrit drops the root-vowel, e. g. tal-m, ‘ I flame,’ for 
ha-ym^ s. d-ya-oni. Again, we meet with this y in the 
form of £, which, in some cases, must have very closely 
resembled it in proniijieiation; for example, in TricTsm, 
^ of faith/ where sm is pronounced as one syllable. Thus 
we have ^ I jTush,’ for oyS-yo). » 

Latin verbs of the third conjugation in -ioT^elong tb 
this class, elg. 1. ciqj-io, ‘ 1 desire;’ s. Imp-yd-mi, 
am angry;’ 1. cap-io, ^ I take;’ go. haf-ja, ^ I lift.’ 
Such forms as pA-yu-n^ ‘ I drink,’ in Old Slavic, may 
belong to this class. But as the y occurs between two 
vowels, it may be only euphonic. Gothic verbs in -jci 
(—ya) are of this class, e. g. vahs-ja, ^ I grow’ (wax) ; 
bicl-jciy ^ I beg ’ (bid), Wiien Sanskrit a is changed to a 
in Gothic, y is also changed to i, and forms wuth a the® 
diphthong ai^ e. g. vcvi-a^ ^ 1 blow,’ for va-ja ; Zai-rc, ^ I 
■ despise ; ' sai-a, ^ I saw.’ 

Probably no roots origimally ended in diphthongs, 
r Those which now appear in that form resulted from con- 
traction, and belong to this class, e.g. g&yati^ from gjl, 
not from gai ; dhdyatq from dha, not froirndhai. So also 
dydti is from da, as is clear from the Participle daAaSy 
^ cnt off,’ and the Substantive ddArum^ ^ a sickle.’ 

The Tenth Glass gunaes the root-vowel like 
the first class, and, like the sixth class, it accents the part 
inserted between the root and the ending. This class, 
instead of a of the first and sixth, and ya of the fourth, 
inserts aya between the root and the ending, and* 

G 2 
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places the accent on the first vowel f)f tliis part. It k 
thus identical in form with tli« Causative verbs, e « 
clior-aya-mi, ‘I steal,’ from ,^/ur. " 

From this form have arisen most Greek verbs in 
-aia>, -aa,,-e«, - 0 ®, and Latin verbs of the 1st, 2i,d, and 
4th conjugations. Slavic verbs in -uyn n belong to this 
edass, e.g shruA-ayu-n, ‘ 1 lament/ for s. 

I cause to weep.’ In Gothic we have Ja, the first e 
ot aya being dropped ’(just as in the Latin form -/,> of 
the fourth conj.). Sometimes the last a is dropped 
and y changed to as "m liah-ai-s. This i also is 
dropped before nasals, e.g. hab-a-m. •^Yhen y is dropped 
.«+« produces d in Gothic, which eSn-esp^nds to dm’ 

licLi^’f' go. lw;g.6-s, ‘-thou 

ickest, for s. eh-aya-si; 1. kmd-a-s, ‘ thou praisest.’ 

Ihe intermediate step is found in Praerit, where 
yan-aa-ch, ‘he wanders,’ is for s. gmi-dya-ti 

Samtrit CoxrraATioif of 

all i wT '’ f They 

all uffix the ending imnudiately to the root, without 

any connecting vowH. Four of the classes, however 

SenHf rd! ”■ ”■ f 

124. The Second Class accents the 'heavy ’ termi 
nations, but before the ‘jjght’ terminations it gninaes 
and accents the rooi-vowel, e. g. e/mi, ‘ I go ; ^'hnds 
we go. rius difference of accentuation is not observed’ 
m Greek, e. g. Almost all the Greek roots 

which belong to this class end in a vowel I rhd Rd ^ 

. f ' 

mmediately adds the terminations, is h, e. g. g. ds-ti 
gr. sar-n, les-t, go, is~t, ‘is.’ In Latin ?, da, stci fi 

{in-quam), as well as some forms of fer md’ 
i-el, belong to this class. ^ ^ ^ 
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£25. Th^ Third Class prefi:^es a syllable of redu- 
]plicatlon, and places the accent on this syllable, e. g. 
ddda-ti, ‘he gives;’ ddiM-ti, ‘he puts.’ The Greek 
language has many forms belonging to this class, e. g. 
SiSco-Ti, rlBrj-TC, In. Latin the second i in 

sisti-t, bibi-t, is a shortened form for Sanskrit a, y sm4 
for sisi-t, with the common softening of s to r between 
vowels, and the usual change of i to e before r, is 
another instance of a redinpLicated form of this cla gg , as 
is indicated by the participle sa-ttts. 

£26. The SevenVi Class inserts in the root the 
syllable before, the ‘ light ’ endings, and this is re- 
duced to ^i'fc.before’*‘ heavy’ endings, being changed, wh^n 
necessary, to a nasal of the same organ with the fina^ > 
consonant of the root In the last case words of this 
class coincide with those of the sixth, except in having- 
no connecting vowel. Most of the corresponding wmrda 
in Latin insert a connecting vowel, and agree with the 
first, instead of the second, Sanskrit conjugation. The 
accent in Sanskrit is placed upon na in the first ease, 
and upon the endings in the seeond, e.g. yumij-n-^, 

‘I bind;’ yunj-rMs, ‘we bind;’ bhmdd-mi, ‘I split;’ 
bhind-rnds, ‘we split;’ cJihindd-mi, ‘I cut;’ ohkind- 
mds, ‘we cut.’ In La^n the corresponding words 
^ have the syllable in both cases reduced to the mere 
nasal, and a connecting voUel inserted, e. g. jung-o, 

‘ I join,’ jungd-mus ; find-o, ‘ I cleave,’ find-i-mus ; 
soind-o, ‘I cut,’ scind-i-mus. In Greek some verbs 
exhibit the characteristics of two classes, a nasal inserted 
and another appended to the root, e. g. Xa/tjSarw, ‘ I 
take,’ XifiTrdvco, ‘ I leave,’ /Mv3-dv(o, ‘ I learn,’ from the 
roots Xa/3, Xrw, /mS-, as in s-Xa^-ov etc. In Gothic a 
nasal is inserted in the Present tense of standa, Pret. 
stdth ; a. s. stands, st6d ; e. stand, stood. In this wosd 
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the final consonant appears to be inorganic, as it does 
not exist in Sanskrit, Greek, 05 Latin. A similar pbel 
nomenon appears ip. mifa, %. mete, compai-ed with s 
'KW, ‘to measure.’ ' 



127. The Fifth Class adds nu to the rof>t, and this 
syllable is both gimaed and accented Ixdbre ‘li -ht' 
ea ings, but heavy endings both prevent guua and 
themselves take the accent, e.g. str-n6'-mi, ‘ I spread ; ’ 
sir-niMiias, ‘we spread;’ gr. arop-ii-^i (wiiere the 
vowel IS lengthened instead of being guuaed), aToa-vi- 

128. The Eighth Class proba% ought to be in- 
corporated with the fifth. It is said to m.l(l only 10 to 

^the vooif; but as all the roots, except' one, terminate in 
n, this may easily be supposed to have caused tJie omis- 
sion of the second n. Guna and accent are the same 
as in the fifth class : tan-Fsn i, ‘I stretch,’ tan-u-wm, ‘ we 
stretch,’ ‘I complete;’ yciv-v-^^ai, 

I delight m; oK-Xv-g,i, ‘I perish,’ from oX-vv-jja. 
^129. The Ninth Class adds nd before ‘light,’ and 
before ‘heavy’ fndings, and accentuates like the 
fifth class. The Greek has vg before ‘light,’ and va 
before heavy endings. This is irregularly shoi>tened in 
such forms as Sd^-vo-^sv, ‘we bite;’ e.g. s. yu-nd'-mi, 

I bind, yu-JW-mds, ‘we bind;’ gr. hay-v^-^t, tame,’ 

; s. str-nA'^, strew,’ str-nt-nas, ‘we 
strew^ L ster^-iio^ 

13®. The following is a brief list of roots which 
may serve further to illustrate the relation of these 
anguages one to another. It will have become obvious 
how the modifications of the different classes of roots 
are almost entirely lost in English, thus illustrating 
the progress of phonetic decay. 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

,!%Greek. 

Latin. 

{ Gothic. 

1 English,' 


f 

(Sij-vca 

t ■ 

gagg-au 

go 

(Hia 

d^ 

Sel-j/ai ^ 


^ 

do-n, do-ff 


zna 

yvw-ifai ^ 

gno-sco 

'■ -- — ", " 

know 

wa 


■■ ■ — , 

' — -■ ■ 

vbnds 

wi-nd 

stLa 

btja 


sta-re 

sta-nda 

sta-nd 

1 

- 

i-rs 

i-re 



! 

zwi 


Kv^sn' 

■ 

bau-bs 

hi-gh 

smi 

, 


. , 

— ■■■ 

smi“Ie 

pri 

fri 

6t\-eip 

' '1 ' 

, 

frij-on 

frie-nd 

ii 




qui-eo 

■■ — - ■ ■ 



pill 

fru 

‘l^Xs'-elv 

piu-o 


fioo-d 

zni 

zrav 

k\v-£IV 

clu-eo' 

■■■... 

• ^ 

111 

: .■ 


lu-o 

liu-san 

loo-se 

bliu 


^v-av 

fu-i 

bau-an 

be 

ad 


ec-io 

ed-o 

ifc-an 

eat 

dm 



i’-cpa^^’-op 

— ...... . 

, 


bandh 

band 

t-iri^-ov 

fid-0 

bind-an 

bind 

stig 


t^crn^-oi/ 



steig-an 
* •' 

”*sti-Ie 

rub 

rudli 



■» 


rood, rod 

bbraj 



fiag-rare 

bairb-ts 

brigb-t 

raj 

raz 


■ 

reik-s 

rich ' 

sacb „ 

— 

ETT-Ofiai 

sequ-or 

— 

seek 

as 

as 


es-t 

, Is 

is 

iksb 

— 

oTT^ag 

ot-ulus 

aug“0 

eje 

jush 

zansba 

yEV-^io 

gus-tare 

kius-an 

cboose 

diz ^ 

diz 

CEiK-PVIll 

dic-o 

teib-an 

teach 
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ti 

■■ t ' 


Y. STEMS, 

13 l« We have seen that in some cases letters or 
syllables intervene between the root of a verl) and 
tiie endings which denote person and number. Tims, 
in the Latin regit, ^he rules,’ t, meaiiiiig ‘hed bshed or ‘ it,’ 
is not added to the simple root mj, but to the com- 
pound form regi So, in the Perfet^t tense ‘ he 

- ^rilled/ t is added to another compound form consisting 
of reg-j-s + i. So also, in nouns, the endings which 

denote case and niunber are similarly added to a com- 
pound form ; thus, in regem the sign of the Accusative 
Singular m is added, not to reg^ l)ut to rege. Tills com- 
pound form, in distinction from the root, is called a 
stein^ in harmony with the same figure of speech.- The 
complete word, conveying intelligence, is not the bare 
root, nor the root and the -^connecting medium, or the 
stem, but the entire tree with its branches and fruit. 

132i« Romiifial Stems of this kind are used with 
case-endings to form primitive nouns, e, g. Gen. S. 
regi-s, ‘of a king;’ and without case-endings as the 
first member in compound nouns, e. g. regi-f ugimn, 
‘ king’s flight.’ 

Different genders are sometimes indicated by dif- 
ferent stems of the same word: ‘good,’ agaS-6-v, 

Mas. and JSTeut., have the same stem djoBo, but wyaB-fj 
Fern, a different one. So in Latin bon-ii-Sy ‘good,’ 
Mas., bon-u-m Went., have the same stem hon % ; but 
fon-a Fern, a different one. This distinction is pre- 
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served somew]|at iifeompletely in ixothic^confusedly in 
Anglo-Saxon, and in English'tlie -word, e. g. good, is re- 
duced again to its root forA, all indication of stem, case, 
and nunaber being lost. The gender at first 

doiibtless was employed in reference to things which 
had no natural distinction of sex. In course of time it 
has, in some languages, acquired a wider application, as 
in English ; and in others has entirely gone out of use, 
as in French. 

The number of nouns is usually denoted by a modifi- 
cation of the case-ending. In Sanskrit hlvyam is some- 
times the ending^ of the Dative Sing., hliyam the Dat. 
Dual, and &%cis tne Dat. Plm-al. The number? 
which was very carefully employed in eMier times, * ' 
gradually lost its power, and then entirely disappeared, 
so that it no longer exists in the principal living lan- 
guages of the Indo-European family. The Sanskrit has 
it most perfectly, both in the noun and the verb. The 
Zend has it rarely in the noun, but frequently in the 
verb. The Greek preserves it extensively, the T.a.tin 
only in duo and amho. It is in the Gothic pronoun* 
and verb, as well as the ^glo-Saxon pronoun, ,but 
apparenfly in no other Germanic language. 

■ ■ ■ ■ * 

Termhiations of Nominal Stems, 

133« In Sanskrit all the three vowels % n, occur 
at the end of Jfominal Stems* They are usually of the 
Masculine gender, a is always either Masculine or 
ISTeuter. It is represented by a in Zend^ and in a few 
cases in Grothic ; by o in Grreek and Latin. In later 
times the Latin o was in some cases changed to % 
e. g. Xo 7 -o-s ‘5 ‘^word;’ Swp-o-v, ^gift;’ cZomm-u-s^ ^lord/ 
domin-^o-Tum ; regn-n-mf ^ dominion,’ regn-o-rum ; 
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wiL’-o-s, ‘ wol^’ gr. "kuK-o-s, L lnp^v.-&. i occurs in all three 
genders. It is t or e in Greek, TroXi-y, 7 roXs-&s, and i or 
e in Latin, facil-i-s^ ‘ easy,’ ^(cctl-e-nii s. vfi'fl, ‘ water 
1. mare, ‘ sea,’ Norn. PI. rnari-a. u occurs in the three 
genders. The same letter is preserved in the f.tJier 
languages: s-siin-tl-s, go. swii-w-s, ‘son;’ «. sird,l~u-s, 
‘ sweet,’ gr. •^S-a-v. The fourth declension in Latin 
furnishes examples. 

a.34. The atmjis ending in the long vowels a, i, n 
in Sanskrit, are generally Feminine, seldom Maseidine," 
and never Neuter. Ct is shortened to a in tlie other 
languages. But the Gothic has d in some oblique cases, 
nnd in the Nominatives: so, ‘ that ’ <<she), for s. sCt, and 
, /it'd, ‘who,’ r for S.M. -t is often employed in Sanskrit 
and Zend to form Feminine derivatives, e. g. raalmt-i' 
‘gi-eat,’ from mahdt A further addition is made to it 
where it is preserved in Greek and Latin ; a ov S is 
added in Greek, and c in Latin. Thus, s. awiul-ii-s M., 
smdfGn^N., becomes sivCaW in the Fern. ; hut in gr! 
^8-d-v M., N., becomes ^S-st-a in the Fern.; s.jawC 

Jin, gr. jspsrsipa for yspsrpia, 1. geneh'ix {genetrt-c-s) ; 
kpvTpis, Gen. Xi7<rTp4-S-ov,ofor s. -hi. The placing of 
t a syllable further back, as in r^svirsipa, freciuently 
occurs in the Greek language. We have noticed other 
instances above. But sometimes a much greater change 
occurs in the terminations which we are now consider- 
ing. The .( retains its place, but is ultimately changed 

hoko-mn- by an afc 
which appears in Sanskrit as -vant, and in weaker forms 
as -v(J (e.g. dMna-v&ti Fern.), for which the correspond- 
mg Greek form would be sr. Hence we obtain the 
h em. SoXo-sT-ia, then SoXo-sa-ia, and finally the clas- 
sical form SoXo-sa-<ra, ‘ cunning.’ The change of t to a 
-sibilant IS illustrated by the English pronunciation of t 
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before i & such words as nation. This -word may 
also serve to ’illirstrate ^another diange xn the Grreek 
Feminine termination -ta ;/or as in ‘ nation ’ the i, after 
giving a sibilant sound to i, omitted in pronunciation, so 
in such participles as ^ipovaa, ‘ bearing’ (for (pepovr-ta), 
the' i disappears after having produced its effect on 
the preceding consonant; the only difference being that 
in Greek the writing is adapted to the new sound, ’ 
whilst in English the old spelling is preserved with the 
new pronunciation. In Gothic the long vowel, written 
ei, is followed by an inorganic n in the Present Parti- 
ciple, e. g. s. hhdvqnt-i, go. fiairamZ-ei-w, ‘ bearing.’ 

Or i is ch^,nged'io y (y), and followed by 6, e.g, 
frijond-s M., friJond-j6 F., ‘ friend ; ’ thiu-^ M., thiu-jo , 
F., ‘servant.’ is rare in Sanskrit. But there occur'' . 
zivazm, 1. somts, ‘mother-in-law; ’ bhrU, gr. oppv-f, 

‘ eyebrow.’ 

135 . There are a few instances of stems with 
diphthongal terminations: rdi, ‘riches,’ becomes ret 
before consonants, and answers to the Latin rii cly6 is 
from the root div, and forms some of its cases from 
dydu. The ISlom. Sing, d^aus corresponds to Greek 
Zsvs, d being dropped, y changed to and d shortened 
to g. The Latin has added i to the stem in Jov-i-s. 
s. g6, ‘ ox,’ is in Zend gau, gr. /Son, 1. 16 or bov ; s. nau, 

‘ ship,’ gr. vav-s, 1. nav-i-s. The stem is preserved, with- 
out the additional i, in nau-fragus, ‘ shipwrecked.’ 

136 . In Sanskrit Consonant Stems, i. e. stems end- 
ing in consonants, are confined to the letters n, t, s, r. 
Several other consonants occur at the end of roots, 
which are used in the formation of nouns. In Greek 
and Latin a consonant appears sometimes in addition to 
the vowel stetn in Sanskrit, e. g. the patroninnics in -tS, 
and 1. pecu-d-is compared with s. pazu, go. faihu'„ 
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^ flock ^ {e, fee), a, frequently occurs in Sanskrit^ and 
serves to explain some otherwise obscure forms in Greek 
and Latin. Thus it* appears dhat the o’ in mind,' 

^ivo 9 , ^race/ belongs to the stem, and therefore tlie 
genitives fiipsos^ yivsos are for fisvscro^^ ysvsaos. So also 
the first cr iiiTsv')(S(r-cny opscr-^ai^ belongs to the ts/en?, and 
the second only to the case-ending. The compoimds 
craicss'-irakos^ ^ wielding the spear,’ * com- 

pleting,’ preserve the original a in the first member of 
the compound. In Latin this s coming between two 
vowels is softened to r, e. g. {jenuSy *race/ fjeneris. 
An analogous modification of the oipreceding vowel also 
^Jakes place in these two languages; the* Norn. Sing, 
having o fo^' s in Greek, and ti for e in Latin, a change 
similar to that wliich occurs in the connecting vowel of 
verbs before nasal consonants, 

I,37« In Sanskrit the stem sometimes assumes three 
different forms — the ^ strong,’ ‘ middle,’ and ^ weak.’ 
The Lstrong’ forms are used with the lightest ease- 
endings, the ^ weak ’ with the heaviest, and the ^ middle ' 
^witb those of intermediate weight : e. g. rad^ ^ weep,’ has 
a reduplicated preterite, 4he participle of which has 
Acc. Sing. M. rurud-wa'^ns-am, Loc. Flu, Mr and N. 
riirud-wat-su, Gen. Sing. M. riirud-ush-as, where the 
stmi ends in the strong -roana, the middle and 
the weak -ush. More generally the stem has but two 
forms, when the ^ weak ’ includes the ^ middle ’ and 
^weak’ in the previous classification. The Gveak,’ in 
the division into three, only includes the Gen. and 
N. of the three numbers. The eight cases of Sanskrit 
(and Zend) are therefore divided into two classes — the 
^strong,’ those which have the strong stern; and the 
^ weak,’ those which have the weak stem. The follow- 
cring example will show which they are : — 
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.¥om. Voc. 

Strong Case§. 

Weak Cases. 

Sing ,- 

bbar-an(t), ‘ bearing ’ 


Acc. 

biiarnant-am 



Instr. 


bhdr-at-a 


Dat. 


bbar-at-e 


,AbL. 


bhar-at-as 


Gen. 


bhdr-at-as 


Loc. 


bb 4 r-at-i 

Dual— 

-ISTom, Voc. Acc., ', 

'*bhar-ant-au 



Instr. Dat. AbL ^ 


bhar-ad-bbyam 


Gen. I?oc. 


bhar-2?fc*6s 

Fh:— 

¥01x1. Voc. 

bbar-ant-as 



Acc. 


bhdr-at-as 


Instr. 

. 

bhar-ad-bhis 


Dat. Abl. 

: 

bhar-ad'bliyas 


Gen. 


bhai’-aVam 


Loc. 


bbar-at“Su 


This arrangement is not carried out so fully in Zend 
as in Sanskrit, The accentuation of words mth mono- 
syllabic stmis^ where this difrerence of strength in the 
stems cannot be made, >sometimes coincides with this 
arrangement of cases. And, singularly enough, the 
Greek retains the same position of the accent : e. g. 
s. vak and gr. oV-i? are of the same origin, and are thus 
accentuated. 
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^ Steoko Casks. 

IVeak Cases. 

Sm^'. — ISTom. Yoc. 

Yiik (* voice"*) oTT-c 

Acc* 

vacb»aii>; ott-t/ 


Instr. 


vaeb-iV 

DaL 


vacb-u' 

Abl. 


vacli-jis 

Gen. 


vacb-as o.t-oc 

Loc. (gr. Bat.) 


vacli-F <’>7r«t 

Dual , — Acc. Yoc. 

vacb-im vtt-s 


Instr. AbL 


vug-bliya'in 

Dat. • 


vag-bbyam ott-o^p 

* Geh. Loc. 


vacb-u's 

Pin. — mm. Yoc. 

va cb^as vtt^'Sq 


Acc. 

VlVch-as 07r-f<; 


Instr. 


v%-bbis 

Bat. Abl. 



Gen. 


Tag-bbyas 

Viicb^ani ottkDj' 

Log. (gr. Bat.) 


vak-sbu 


The Ace. Plu. is here plated among the stxong cases, 
became of the position of the accent. Again, ih ^ar,p, 
mrsp, Svyarsp, the s is dropped only in the weak cases 
In Gothic abo a is dropped before r and changed to i 

Vh becomes in the 

138 . When a case-ending which begins with a 
vowel has to be added to a stem which ends in a vowel 

a euphonic consonant is inserted between them, e g in 

the Instr. Smof. and G-en PI i-n \ 

PI nf A 1 . ^ Sanskrit, 01 ; m the Gen. 

rL of three declensions izji Latin, r. 
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139« In Sanskrit and Zend there are eicjJii cases, 
of which the Greek preserves only five; the Latin, si-x ; 
the Gothic, ; Aiiglq-Smon, five ; and English, none. 
Some isolated instances remain in different languages, 
of a case which no Johger forms part of theif grammar ; 
as, for instance, single words referable to theXocatiye’ 
case in Greek and Latin. * 


THE NOMINATIVE SINOTTLAE. 

140« The sign of the Fommative Case Singular, in 
the Masculine and Feminine, m s. It forms ^ with a 
preceding a, sometimes in Sanskrit, always in Zend. 
It is omitted at the end of consonant stems, and if the 
stem ends in two consonants'? the latter of these is a^lso 
dropped,^ e. g. Norn, hihlirat, ‘ bearer,’ for bihhrats ; 
tuddn Nom., ^striker,’ for^tndants. In Zend the s 
is preserved, e. g. Norn, afs, ^ water.’ Stems in n omit 
this letter as well as the Nominative sign, lengthening 
the preceding vowel as a compensation, e. g. Nom. 
dhani% ^rich,’ from dhanin; Nom. ra^jd, from ra'jan. 
The same occurs in Zend, except that the vowel is 
lengthened only in monosyllables, e. g. Nom. zpa, 

^ dog,’ from zpan ; ashava, ^ pure,’ from asbavan. 
Stems in “-ar, -as omit both their final consonant and 
the Nom. sign, lengthening the preceding vowel when 
short, e. g. Nona pUd'^ ^father,’ from pitar; data/ / giYex,' ^ 
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from datar, The Zend omite the ]enf,d:heninff of the 
short vowel, e. g. Nom. hrdto, ^Cda. Ste.ns in -o,, omit 
the JNom. sign, and .lengthen the preceding vowel, e. o- 
JNom. iUmm^is, 'evil-minded,’ from durmanns. Of 
vowel stems the Feminines in ~a always, and those in 4 
generally^ omit the Nominative sign, e. g, Xom. tlva 
from ziva, Norn, nadt from nadi, but Nom. hhis from 


^ The (xreek and Latin languages preserve the Norn, 
sign m consonant stems, omitting the stem consonant 

\ f ^ e.g. fa- x'^P’-r-s, virtu-a for 

vntut-s. ^ also r^si-s, mian-a, for riSevT-s, amant-s. 
But Gutturals and Labials in the ctera are preserved, 
. e. g. KopaK-s, XafWv, lex (leg-s). Greek stems in 
^mehmes preserve this consonant, and sometimes the 
Isommative sign, but never both, and generally a pre- 
c^mo short vowel IS lengthened, e. g. (pceXai>-), 
r^PV^'irepeu). In Latin there is the same diversity, and 

(sanguln-), fiwmen (flumin-), homo (homin-). -o is 
pnmally preserved and the Norn, sign omitted: L 
spring (eap-), but witness ’(/rayorup-). The 

Nom P^esevvod in Latii^'and the 

lengthen the preceding vowel, as in Sanskrit to com 
pens^e for the omission of the stem consonant or of 
the Nom. sign, e.g. Bv<rf^sv^s- from Sver/meveo--, Gen 
Svc7^i-<cr)-ov. The same remark holds good of the 
Latin words mos, flhs, etc., where the s may he re<.arded 
either as belonging to thestem and softened to r be^twit 
two vowels in the oblique cases, or as being the S 
beta ,h„l, ae stem consemmt i. droned! 

In Gothic a and ^ are omitted before the Nom siDn 
-tee .t m pcdble, tb.t is, in »I1 b„t monZil^S 
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words and such -wix-ds as Jiarja, ‘ an army.’ The a is 
weakened, horlrever, to i in the Gren. hdrjis : ji thus 
formed are often contracted to ei (=i), in other cases 
diminished to i or altogether dropped, e.g.wulf-s, ‘a 
wolf f/ad-s, ‘ a guest ; ’ alfhei-s, ‘ old ; ’ sHti-s, ‘ sweet : ’ 
gmiein-s, ‘ common.’ After r the Norn, sign is some- 
times omitted, e. g. vaiv, ‘man ; ’ finr/r-s, ‘ finger.' in 
after a long vowel loses a in the Norn., and after a 
short vowel the v is also changed to u, e.g. snalc-s, 
‘snow;’ qviu-s, ‘living.’ n is dropped, hut ncl is fully 
preserved before the» Nom. sign, e. g. IS'om. ahma, 
‘mind,’ from ahman^- haimnd-s, ‘beai-ing.’ The n in 
Feminines, j)recedQd by 6 or el, is iaorgauic, e. g. 
vidwvon, s. vldhavd, 1. vidua ; quivon, s. jtvd’. * 

The Neuter has no special form for the’Nominative ' 
case; the Accusative form is used in its stead. 

141 . The following list contains illustrations of the 
Nominative case Masculine and Feminine : 



» 
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Tu\i ACCUSAriVE SINGULAR. 

Z4:2a The sign of the AlSmisniwe Sing-ular is ni in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, and perhaps in the English word 
him.' In Greek the sign is v. The Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon preserre this ending only in the Masculine of pro- 
nouns of the third person, the former adding a and the 
latter e, and both having n instead of the original m. 
dhns go. a.s. tho~'iiGy~s. gr. To-y, 1. 

A vowel is inserted’ between the termination and 
consonant stems. Ilepce we have in s. hhm'tar-am, 
z. brutar-hn, gr. <f)pii%op-a (for older er),*!. frgtr-eni. 
Monosyllables in t, u, Cm develope a hal{-vowel in * , 
Sanskrit, and then insert the vowel between the stem and * 
the Accusative ending, e. g. hUy~am, suv-am, na'v-am, 
from hht, ‘fear;’ su, ‘sow;’ oiau, ‘ship.’ Similarly 
Greek Accusatives in s-a have probably passed through 
an intermediate stage in -ifa, from which the digamma 
was afterwards dropped, e. g. jSacnXs-a from ^acnXsf-a. 

So also the Latin forms sn-m, gnt-em may have been 

formed from the stems SUV-, gijuv-, like hoi'-em. Other- 
wise m may have been irregularly added instead 
of m, to make the words dissyllabic. Accusatives like 
Ipnem should be divided into ■igne~m, since the stem 
Snds in i or e. 

Stems in -a in Sanskrit, and the corresponding forms 
in other languages, take m as the Accusative sign in the 
Neuter, and the form thus obtained^ is employed for the 
Nominative, e. g. Nom. and Acc. Neut. s. zayana-m, 

‘a bed,’ z. zayanh-m, gi-. htapo-v, 1. d6nu-m. Other 
Neuter stems have no sign for either Nominative or * 
Accusative, but employ the unaltei-ed stem in their 
place. Final s in Greek and^ in Latin belong to the % 
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stem, e*g. gmus* In the «^ases where this letter 
would come to stand betweop two vcm^ds, it is dropped 
in Greek and softened to^* in Latin, e.g. CJeiu r^spi-os, 
gener-is. Some Greek ailjectives ami piiidii iplen have 
final $ in the neuter, probahlj only as a euphonic suh- 
stitute for r, which cannot stand at the end of a wa}rd, 
e* g. rlpa?, for Terv<j>or--^ rspar -- ; like irpos for 

wpori when the was dropped. Or it may have been 
added, by a false analogy, to the Nona, and then to the 
Acc,, just as in Latin we have feliv Noim and Aec, 
Kent, for felie. In Gotliic tin- Neater omits the Accu- 
sative sign even in the a stein% e, g* dnn'i\ ^ door,’ for 
s. dtu&inimd In Aiiglo-Sa,xoii (hri%i is placed by Eask in 
the third /"dass of his third declension, which consists of 
Feminine substantives. It has there the same form 
for Nom, and Acc.,and ti may be regarded as a weakened 
form of as in g!fu for go. gUnu Rut it has also 
some of the forms of the Neuter sul)stantiv<‘s of tlie first 
declension, which have no east‘ sign in tlie Accusative, 
Stems in ja drop a, changing they to i in Gothic, and 
this again to c in Anglo-Scixon, e. g. go. rtiH, a. s. rice, 
s. m^jya’-m* The Gothie has no Neuter stems in i, and 
only one in i. e. faihv^ for %vhich the i\ragio-Saxon 
liBBfeoh (e./cc), droppinjj the stem-vowel. 

Pronominal Neuter Stems form the Aeeiisative with 
t in Sanskrit, d in Zend, r in Greek, d (for t) in Latin, 
t (with the addition of a) in Gothic, t in Anglo-Saxon, 
which also remains in English : e. g. s. (id wanting) 
tad, lead ; 2. {i-d waiting) ta-d, ka-d ; gr. (i-r 'wanting) 
To-T, o-T, as inoT-Tt; L i-d, isd'W-‘d, quonl*, go. i-fa, 
thada, hwada; a.s. hir-t, thwd^ hivadi e. id^ tJiad, 
whad. The Greek language generally drops r when 
final. Hence we have to, o, for the above forms. For 
the sake of uniformity ^the Yedic Icai is used above 
instead of the s. chiL 
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144:. The Instmmental 
languages. The sign of thii 
forming, with a stems, 
them by y, and thus forming -c 
mahitwd, ‘ _ 

later Sanskrit this case-endiu; 
stems by n 
a is changed to e 
other vowel-stems the it is 
vowel not changed, 
pronouns oT the first and ' second 
form as in the Yedas, r ;; 
tu'd. Pciti and sukh! chan; 
n, e. g. pdty-d, sdkhy-d. F, 


case remains in but few 
case is <t in fhe Fcdas, 
i, « for a+d, or connected with 
■tyd, e.g. md/a'fnu', from 
greatness ; wniyii, irom iivu^ ‘ great.’ In 

‘g is connected with a 
It is then shortened, and the preceding 
e. g. dzivena from dzim. But with 
preserved Jong, and the stem- 
e. g. agnt-un, sCidu-ud. The 
person hav e the same 
e. g. ma~ya, twa-yd, from ma, 
—age i to y and do not insert 
, 'eminines do not insert n, 

hut change a ot the stem to ay, e.g. aiway-d, from 
^mare.’ The Greek ami Latir. languies have 
not tins case. Some remains of it appear in the Ger- 
manic lang-uages. In Gothic, thi, ‘ h? that: ’ fed ‘ l,v 
what ; ’ sve ‘hy such.’ ITi Anglo-Saxon, thd, hd (for 
Ima, probably to distinguish it from the Nom. Sing. 

Masc. of the Interrogative* pronoun), m-d, and in Eng- 
lish tlms (irregular for tU), lum (derived from the 
a- s. fm the same reason probably holding a-ainst 
the regular- form ivh6), and sd. The meaning and form 
ot these words justify their being referred to the Instru- 
mental case. The way in which both forms sva and 
m (xotme occur, induces TTrirntTi f 
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come into use. ^ Tlie ' above forms ai*e the ogijy instances 
of an Instrumeutal cas# traceable in Gothic. But 
Anglo-Saxon, as well as ^Id German, contains many 
examples both in substantives and adjectives, e. g, 
fyrene siiHwnUy ^ with a fiery sword’ (Csedmon, 18, 17; 
95 , 8 ), 

The following is a list of Sanskrit and Zend words in 
the Instrumental case : 


m. 

n. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

Sans, azwe-n-a 

maliitwa' 

azway-a' 

p%-a 

pri.'ty-a 

Zend, azpa 

data 

•n 

hizvay-a 

patay-a 

iifriti 

% 

ni. 

f. ^ 

m,f. 

f. 

^1. « 

S. sunu-n-a 

kanw-a 

gav-a 

vd'ch-a * 

bharat-a 

Z. pazv~ti 

tanv-a 

gav-a 

vach-a 

barent~a 

m. 

n. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

S. azman-a 

iiamn-a 

hhratr-a 

duhitr-a' 

vaclias-a 

Z. aiman-a 

naiuan-a 

bratbr-a 

dughdhtu'-a 

vachanh-a 

• 
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145.*The original Dative case has been more ex- 
tensively preserved than thf Instrumental. Its sign in 
Sanskrit is 4 with Feminine stems in a, and poly- 
syllables in % 4, it becomes ai, preceded by ay instead 
of 4, e. g. dzway-ai from dz^od. Masculine stems in % 
are gunaed, and Feminines, if the case-ending is 
Neuter vowel stems insert The same sign is pre- 
served in Zend, l^ut Cii is preceded by ay instead of %. 
Masculine a stems make dya (=:a-i-ay-fa=a+e-fn) 
in Sanskrit, and ai (=a+ai = a"f e) in Zend. The use 
of giina is also only partial in the i and u stems. What 
is called the Dative in Greek and Latin corresponds in^^ 
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origin to thor Sanskrit Locative, and will be considered 
m connection with that case. ' 

In Latin the ending is If in Latin as in Cfreek 
this case was originally the Locative case, the lone, 
quantity of the final vowel must be refiwred to a 
general tendency in the Latin language which increases 
the quantity of this vowel at the «id of a word without 
organic cause. To the general nile that final i is Ion- 
there are but very few, and those isolated, exceptions 
Although, therefore, the quantity of this vowel induces 
jopp to regard this ease in Latin as originallv a Dative 
yet the great probability that Grtelf ^ud Latin both 
adopted the same course, and the existence of a suffi 
cient reason- in the genius of the Latin langua-e to 
account for the subsequent change of .piantitV in the 
vowel, justify our regarding the Latin Dative as ori<fi- 
njilly a Locative case. ^ 

In Gothic this Dative ending is entirely lost, unless the 
(for giba-i) be regarded as a mnains of it in 
the leminine « stems. The gunaed forms of the stems 
u,u, are retained; but iu the first of these cases 
the.fina ^ is dropped, e. g! r;mfa (for anstai 

aunaw, from gasti-, austi-, surm-, kinnn-. 

146. Ihe I rcmoum ar» in so far peculiar that in 
•several cases, of which the Dative is the first that comes 

the stem and the case-ending. This syllable is capable 

^ . etters, and by euphonic changes. It appears con- 
^enti 3 m many fra^entary forms in different lan- 
e. g. the Dat. Sing, of ha is kamidi, ^o whom? ’ 
in The syllable appears in Zend as hrm, 

lat r ZTS l resembles 

bfisfr’WOCdwfo? for the Anglo-Saxon hwa. 
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and it renilers less kartling the copnectioij between the 
Sanskrit S7na a\ul the Gothic 7isri: thes, being a Dental, 
changes tlie preceding Labial m to the. corresponding 
Dental ii. It thus beconies easy to identify the English 
us and the Sanskrit asmdn. For, as s. asuum is pro- 
bably for amums^ the vowel being lengthened to com- 
pensate for the c9, it is clearly the same as the go. imsis 
(for n-nsa-s), where is preserved and n dropped. But 
this urtsis has already become us in Anglo-Saxon as 
well as English, merely by that system of abbreviation 
which Horne Tooke so convincingly showed to be an 
inherent charaeterisHc in the history of language. This 
particle, hoVever, lissumes no less than six» different- 
forms in Gothic, viz. nsa, zva^ gka, gqva, mima^ and s, ^ 
The first, nsa, occurs in "the Accus., Dat., and Gen. Plnr. 
of the first personal pronoun, and the second, zva^ in 
the same parts of the second personal pronoun, i. e. 

^us/ ^to us,’ 7i-7isa-^ray ^ofus;’ i-zvi-s, 

^ you/ i--zvi-Sy Ho you,’ i-zva^-ra, ^of you.’ ^ In the 
corresponding cases of the Dual the first person has r/ta, 
and the second gqva^ i. e. u-gki-s^ ‘ us two,’ u-ghi--s^ 
Ho us two,’ (^u-gka’-}\i); you two,’ i-gqvi-s^ 

Ho yoif two’ i-gqva-ra^ Hf you two.’ The g here 
stands for 7i before (gutturals). The fifth form, 
uwut^ occurs ill such Datives as ^ to it,’ M-nma, 

^ to him,’ Ho whom?’ where mm is by 

assimilation for s/u. The sixth form, appears in the 
Datives, r/ii-6", ^ to me,’ thu^-s^ to thee,’ si-s, ‘ to one’s 
self.’ Bopp also ascribes the same origin to the 8 in the 
Nom. Plur. ^we,’ and/i6-H, ^you.’ 

In the Feminine forms of the third personal pronouns 
in Sanskrit, the Dative, G-enitive, and Locative Sing, end 
in -sy-dsj, of which the first part sy may 

be forsmi/j and this for smi^ an ordinary Feminine equiva’* 


i 




!v;,i 



OF CASES 

lent in Sanskpt for apm. A confirmation of this vh 
IS obtained from the Zend, which preseJ-yes forms li] 
■yahmya tor s. rja-s>f~dm. For Zend //,„// presuppcKs, 
<i i-anskrit In Gothic, 6 is a Feminine t(frminatio: 
which would give the form miio to this particle 
then m he dropped as in Sanskrit, the remaindCT s 
serves to explain such words as Gen. Sing, tlii-zo-s th 

« being regularly softened to j between two vowels -i 
it is in Latin to r. ' 

In Anglo-Saxon a further change has taken place 

Acc T <Iisappeared in tin 

CO. and Dab u-s, Gen. y-re. The ow in the Ace. auc 
DabcouyGen. co^cer,maybe an e<'juivaleuc for the. 
'(or ■?£,} in tke Gothic crd. In the Dual of the first 
person (Acc. andDat. t.-nc, ‘us two,’ Gen. ‘ o 

rf thk ,’, yy™' *-, M,e re,»ams 

Dllual Probably because the Dual had, for a loner 
toe, been of rare use in common language, and the 

C use XT' Pr ^vhilrt the every- 

vuted. This conjecture is ponfirmer; hv the existence 
of u-s6~r as an older poetical form for n~re. 'i'he fifth 
Gothic form, mm«, is represented by m in Dab'X 

'-di»ppeu:.ed“’ 

Ta “ compared 

a S '»cteaed .ml 

+w n the vowel from d to e. In Entrlish as 

he Dua .. l„t, the third and fourth Gothic S 

iTlutrC T “ ““ 

person nlurnl person plural, us, our ; second 

person plural, you, your. The Anr..m.a..„ 
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vowels W71S pjononiiced ?/, and tlie ow piobablj 6^ as in 
the vulgar proiiioidatfeii of yo, yo-er^ for yon, yrnir, 
afe tiie presoiit day. wlridi was botli singular 

and plural in Anglo-Saxon, is mm restricted to tlie 
Singular, and. tlie Plural *thein’ borrowed from ‘’that,' 
wliicli lias no variation of cases, ll%om answers to 
hvarm The Fenimiue r is preserved in her f«>r Angio- 
Saxon hire. 

In Cireek or for and or 

for n-cr/i.g-s', exldl^it tbe same particle, almost as 
complete as in Sanskrit ; whilst in the Latin forms no-ts*, 
vo-s, it is much ablTreviated. 

1€7« fhe following instances of the Dative ease in 
Pronouns illustrate the use of the particle sma i • 




Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 


■1 

]!som. Piu. 

ilsme 

f hnt'ii \ 

I iiufJttiJ j 

veis 

" we * 

i 

Acc. riu. 

asnnin 

Vixat: 

iinsis 

• 

* us 


Instr. riu. 

lismiibbis 

. • ' 

— 

‘ by us ’ • 

'f 

Gen. riu. 

/isnnikani 


unsara ' 

‘ of us ^ 

Noin. Sing. 

klisniui 

. • 

hvamiaa 

(to) whom ? 

1 ' 

Abl. Sing. 

ydsmilt 

- — - ■ ■■■ 

— 

* from TV Land 

1 

Loc. Sing. 

tdsmiii 

. — . 

■■ 

‘ill that’ 

1- 




fobmaxion of cases 


The following list iliiisti-ates the Dal 


itive case : 


Sanskrit, 
m. azw-sija 
f. azwriy-ai 
m. patay-<3 
f- pri'taj^u 
2 a. sianav-6 
iiaoav-e 
ni.f. gdv-c 

■viicli-e 
221 . bharaf-^ 
ai. aiman-^ 

' n. na'mn-6 
m, bhra'tr-o 
i*. duhitr-o' 
m, datr-o 
21. vachas-e 


2Irad. 

a2p-di 

hizvaj-ai 

paitlij-ai 

iifritay-ai 

pazv-e 

tanu-y-e 

gav-d 

vach-e 

barent-e 

azmain-c 

2 iiiinain-e 

brdthr-e 

dughdlier-e 

datlir-e 

vacluuih-u 


i.vJthic, 

2 vuii'i 
gibai 
gasla 
anstai 
smiau 
klnnau 


fijand. 
alimim 
21 a min 
brdtlir 
dauhtar 


English, 
wolf 
* gift ’ 
giiesfe 

cilia 

cow 

fit, aid 

name 

brother 

daughter 


AJt5,LATlYE SIIS^GUJ 




Sanskrit, Zend, and Latin the 
Ablative has but few representatives. Its Hvm in the 
above languages is t, cl, cl, respeetivedy. 

vnwel^-''T^''^, ^ preserved only in the a stems. Tlie 
vowel IS lengthened to «, e. g. tffot-t, ‘ from a wolf.’ 

In Zend a becomes lengthened, as in Sanskrit, before 
the ending, e.g. vehrka.4i i is gunned, e.g. aftUdi-d 
benedietioue;’ % assumes the fomxs au, eu, v, av e f 
anfiau-^d ^mimdo^ \ ««g* 

‘animn’ t-l world: mainyeu-cl, 

tZZk/" tanau-d, tum-a<l, or 

“'Pore; 6om the body.’ ComomM 
Stems insert a connecting vowel, e.g. ap-a-d ‘miA’ 

‘^romwater,’r^rtWr?,‘igne,’‘fromffre.’ " 
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In old Latin in'seriptions the vowel stems add d, and 
the coiisouaifl: stems l^ert a connecting vowel e, e, g. 
prmla-d, affo-d, muri-dj^ seiiatii-^, dictator-e-d. The 
vowel of the it stems is not lengthened. But the long 
quantity of the dual vowel in the Ablative KSing. of the 
first aiiti second declensions^ is probably a compensation 
for the loss of the consonant, i. e. cmimct for anima-d, 
and ardmd for aniino-d. The termination -met wdiich 
occurs in some pronouns probably originated from the 
particle sma, as Ablative Sing, d-smd-t in Sanskrit; 
though t, in Latin, irregular for cZ. Med, fed, though 
used as Acciisativ^^s, are proljably original Ablatives, 
correspomling tdt^auskrit 7nat, tivat •The conjunction 
se^d is the Ablative of se, and is used ptonominally in 
8. a de BacoL 

III Greek there are few instances, and in them the 
final t, as usual, appears changed to s*, or dropped. 
These words are mostly adverbs, and Latin Ablatives 
have a similar adverbial use- The vowel before is 
always long, and is made long even with* consonant 
stems, e.g. ^ altogether;’ ovrm-s, ^ thus; ’ ew-p, as;’ 

ovroa, ^ thus,’ etc. ^ s. samd-t etc. So also 

^ wisely,’ etc. An instance of the preser- 
vation of S preceded by a short vowel, as in Latin, is 
furnished by d(j)po-B-LT7},\i the meaning ^ sprung from 
foam ’ is correct. 

Gothic adverbs in 6 furnish examples of an Ablative 
case, for d = s. d, and final t is uniformly dropped, so 
that the termination -6 corresponds to s. at in such 
words as thathr-d, ^ from there,’ hvathr-d, ^ from where,’ 
from stems in -tkara, containing the expression for the 
comparative degree. The two adverbs in Anglo-Saxon 
answering to the above in meaning are differently 
formed, viz. Immicm, tlianon. From these we haveliie 



Sanskrit. 2end. 
m. azwil-t azpu-d 
f. pri'te-s ' ufritoi-d 


Gnihie. 

livatliro 


OENITITE SINGI:L.&^ 

149 . Unlike the Ablative, the GemMve case i 
very extensively represented in various languao-es. Ii 
Sanskrit it assumes four different forms, viz. °sm., as 
as, 5. The first, sya, is employed with a storm, ’anc 
one other word, the personal pronoun ama, o. o-. vrka- 
wolf;’ tr^sya, ‘of this;’ a, mu-shya, ' ‘ oi 
that. The second, as, is used with Feminine stems 
w^ch end in a vowel ; but if tee vowel i or u he short 
either the second or the fourth form may he used.- The 
same is the case also with monosyllahles in ? H e 
azwdy.&s ‘of a mare;’ IMva^Uy-as; 

or The 

hird^form, m, is used with consonant stems, e.g. 

■pad^as, of a foot ; ’ vach-as, ‘ of a voice.’ The fourth 
orm is used with masculine vowel stems, hut i and u 
ire gunaed, o.g.pTtUrs, from priti, ‘favour;’ sttjiff-s 
?rom sunu, ‘son.’ All these forms of the Genitive 
mteng appear to be of the same origin, the variety 

the form is 
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The first form generally appears in Zend as he^ e.g. 
vehrki-he ; tuirye-he^ ^ of the fourth*’ Tue fuller form 
hya is also founds with the fiual^ vowel lengthened ; 
marUya-hyd, ^ of man.’ In Greek y becomes and a is 
usually dropped between two vowels. The Epic form 
om' answers therefore to the Sanskrit a-sya^ as in 
XvKQio^ ^ of a wolf/ rohy ^ of the ; ’ and the subsequent 
omission of * reduces the whole to oo, from which by 
contraction the Attic Genitive ov is formed^ as in Xvmvy 
rov. Some dialectic forms have an additional as 
siMom for l/Aou, ‘^of me.’ The same appears to be the 
case in the Genitive pi the Latin pronouns Jm-jus^ ^ of 
thisy cti-juBj ^ of which/ where Jus is sup*posecLto be for 
Jm, and this for syti. The Gothic and Anglg-Saxon have 
no remains of this fuller Genitive, but have reduced 
the ending of the a stems to the same form as the 
other masculine vowel stems, s: e. g. go. this ; 

wulfe-s^ thms I e. ^ ^ oi the.’ 

The second form is in Zend -ao, e. g. hizmy<to, 
bavainty-do. The only indication of this Yorm in 
Greek is where the vowel is long in the Genitive^ 
though short in the Nom. a^d Acc., e. g. <r<f)vpdsy ^of a 
hammes^’ compared with cr<pvpa^ ac^vpav. So also in 
the old Latin forms familids^ ^ of a family,’ escds^ ^ of 
food/ terras^ ^ of the earth/ the vowel is long, though 
short in the Nominative. In Gothic the vowel is Ions' 

' ■ ■ .'O'" 

in gibos from giba, and gunaed in anstai-s from ansti. 
In Anglo-Saxon gife the a is dropped, but the vowel 
lengthened from gifil. The same phenomena (i. e. 
the omission of s and the change of the vowel to e) 
appear in Gen. Sing, thcese compared with Gothic 
tMs6s, 

The third form, as, appears in Greek as os, the regular 
form of the Genitive of the third declension ; but it 
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also extended to tlie„ i and u stems'^ e. g*. ^ of a 

foot 5 ’ TTocri-m^ ^ of a liiisbapd ; " vmv-c% ® of a corpse.’ 
In Latin the later form is n, ped'^is^ a foot; ’ but 
there is also an older form iis^ e. g. nom ! ^ of a 
name;’ Yener^m^ ^of Yeniis.’ If the i stems adopted 
this fornij as in Grreek^ the vowel was afterwards 
shortened; but the u stems of the fonrtli di?clenBion 
have the vowel long in the G-euitive, wbieh seems to 
have arisen from emplo 3 dng ” the third form of the 
Genitive ending. Hence Gen. emrelifis^ ^ of an army/ 
Imt Noni, exercltus. Indeed, e'lvereHiiVff is found on 
inscriptions, and sencdif’-os in C. deBacvh, The 

.Zend ako has 6 (for os) with iv steins, e-. g. danltv-o^ 
‘of a place,’ and danlini'-o, from danhu. Even in 
Sanskrit ■pdiy-'iis and sdJdty-'us occur as Genitives of 
pati and sakhi. 

The fourth form, s, is displaced 1)y the third in tireek, 
and partly in Latin ; though it is i>reserve(l perhaps in 
such forms as hostl^s, ‘ of an enernj'.’ We find it in 
Gothic fjasti’-s and Anglo-Saxon f/dsie-s^ ‘ guest’s.’ It is 
also, as we have seen, extended in these two languages 
to the a stems. r 

150 . The following list contains illustrations ofthe 
various forms of the G enitive ending : 
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FORMATION OF CASES 


THE LOCATIVE f3ING0LAE. 

r' ■' 

151.« The Locative case is expressed in Sanskrit and 
Zend by i in the ct? stems and the consonant stems. In 
the first of these cases a and i are contracted into i in 
Sanskrit j and to e or 6i in Zend^ e\ g, s. ahve^ z, aijij ; 
s. mwlhye^ z*mmdhj6i; s. nafmn4>s z. narnain-^i, 
152i» In Greek this form appears as a Dative case, 
and is indicated by the l added to consonant stems, and 
by i siibscnptivM with vowel stems, e. g. 

TToS-u The Locative meaning is preserved in many 
expressions winch have come to be regarded ais adverbial, 
e. g. Aa)S6)P'.y Mapa$&vLy XaXapum^ ^ at Dudoiia,’ etc.; 
dypw^ ‘ afield,’ in the field ; ’ oticoi^ ^ at home %apal^ 
" on the ground,’ 

The Latin Dative has i with the consonant stems, 
where the length of the i is probably the result of a 
general ^tendency in the Latin language, in which this 
letter is almost always long when final. The i is pre- 
^served distinct in all the declensions in the older stages 
of the language, e. g. /amiliih>-% popularly ped-% 
fluetiM, re-i. In later times the first declension re- 
duced this ending to c, making a diphtliong with the 
vstem-vowel as in familia-e (m), and tlie second in- 
corporated it with the stem-vowel, which consequently 
became long, as in popiilo for populo-i. Some writers 
also have for fluctii-i etc. in the fourtli declen- 

sion. The stem is not subject to the same amount of 
modification as in Sanskrit, 

In Latin the Locative form is said to be used for 
the Genitive case in the second declension, where I 
appears as a contraction of o+L Both Bopp and Eosen 
^rhdopt this view of the Locative origin of the Latin 
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Grenitive in the sefeond declension. Yet it seems to do 

■ 1 % 

some violence^ to the general spirit of language. The 
meanings of the two easels lie veiy far apart, and the 
form i may he for o+i ’out of s^a-sya. This wonld 
make the proximate forms of both Genitive (I) and 
Dative (6) to be the same, o+i. The reason for the 
difference in the ultimate forms may be that in the 
Genitive the case-ending represented by i was ^heavier’ 
than the stem-vowel o ; and therefore the sound of the 
former predominated when the whole was reduced to one 
syllable, and i was the^result. On the other hand, in the 
Dative, the case-end^ig i being ^ lighter ’ than the stem- 
vowel o, tli$» sound «f the latter predominated, ^nd the | 
had no other effect on it than that of lengthening it to 6, 

In this view the Greek and Latin forms harmonise 
together. In the Genitive the consonant stems have 
in Greek and -is in Latin. The Masculine and Neuter 
a stems have ov for oo fiom o{at)o in Greek, and i 
for oi from o{s)i{o) in Latin. The Feminine d stems 
have preceded by 4 in Greek, and -s preceded by d 
in Latin (paterfamilias). In the Dative the consonant 
stems have i in Greek, an^i i (for i) in Latin; tho 
MasculiT^e and Neuter a stems have ^from o + ^ iu Greek, 
and 6 from o-fi in Latin; the Feminine a stems have 
iota subscriptum in Greek,"* and e (for i) in Latin. 

153» One of the most unsatisfactory rules of Latin 
syntax is that which Ziimpt (§ 398) expresses as fol- 
lows : — ^ In answer to the question where ? the names 
of tovfns in the Singular, if of the first or second de- 
clension, are in the Genitive ; if of the third, in the 
Ablative case.’ The rule would be much simpler and 
more satisfactory if it could be thus expressed: — 

‘ In answer to the question 'where ? the names of towns 
in the Singular are in the Dative case.’ At first sighD- 

I 2 
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there are twg objections to this — one in rej^ard i 
the meaning, and the other yi regard -ko the fiyin < 
the words in question. The usual utmttin// of tJ] 
Dative is not adapted to answer the (luesfion vhere 
It, however, the Latin Dative, like the (i reek Dativi 
is in reality the Locative case substituted in place ( 
the Dative, the first objection disappears, bwause it i 
very likely that with the old form some remains of th 
original meaning should be preserved. The ohjectioi 
that the tv-ords in question are not in the thr?»/of thi 
Dative does not apply at^all to the first deelensiou, fo: 
liOhicH is as much a Dative as a fieuitive in form. Ii 
J;he third declension the difference bed ween 'e and i eai 
hardly be koked upon as. determining the ease in tht 
Singulai, for these letters not unfrequentlj’ change ; e. g 
kosti-s and kosfe-m have the stem-vowel as i. in Dm one 
case, and as « in the other. Resides this, the words in 
question sometimes _ are found with the usual Dative 
formal, ,e.g. Tibiir-i,Ca)iIia</t,i-i, meaning ‘at Tibur,' 
‘ at Oartbage.’ There remains the seeumi declension. 
4iut m the Singular the Datives Ab)jfJo, Cormfho, etc 
not imfrequently occur. U is only, therefore, in some 
instances of the second declension that luiy real diffi- 
culty occurs as to the form, ^ and these ai-e doubtless the 
result of a false analogy which led Eoman authors to 
write words belonging to a case (Locative) of which 
they had no consciousness like a case (Genitive) with 
which they were well acquainted. 

All these names of towns, therefore, of whatever 
declension they appear, with a Locative meaning may 
be regarded as Latin Datives, that is, original Locative 
cases. A few other words are similar in meaning and 
admit of the same explanation, i. e. domi, ‘ at home ; ’ 
run or rv/re, ‘in the countrv:’ hvm.,: n,. 4 .%,. 
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gromid/ etc. Corresponding words in tl|e Greek lan- 
guage whicli at-e clearly Natives (originally Locatives) 
confirm this wiew of the Ijatin words : oUol^ ^ at lioiiie,’ 

^ the ground/ compared with clcmi^ humi. 
Comp. Sect. 152»« ■ ^ 

It is easy to see how this confusion arose. When the 
Locative case was generally employed as a Dative, the 
meaning appeared inconsistent with the idea that the 
words in question belonged to that case. They were, 
liowever, manifestly case forms, and were assigned to 
such other cases as they resembled. For instance, in 
the passage, Romce ^Consules^ Garthagine SiifeteSy sive 
jiidices^ q^otanni^ creabant/iir ("^At t^ome-* Coiisulsv 
at Carthage Siifetes, or judges, used to fee appointed . 
yearly ’), as Romce and Garthagine were supposed by 
their meaning not to he Datives, they were referred to 
the other cases which they resembled, i. e. Eomae to the 


Genitive, and Garthagine to the Ablative. The diffi- 


culty as to the meaning, however, was only altered, not 
removed, by this method ; whilst referring these words to 
the Locative case fully justifies the sense in which they 
are employed. ^ 

15«i There are three other forms of the Locative 
case in Sanskrit. The first, cm, is used with Masculine 
i and stems, and sometimes with Feminines ; but the 
stem-vowels i and 'ii are dropped (except in pdty-wu, 
sdkhy<i u\ e.g. prft-du, sim-au. This Bopp regards 
a;S really a Genitive ending, viz. dvj for as. The Zend 
has 6, which is also a Genitive form. 

The second additional Locative form, m, is used 
only in the pronouns of the third person, e. g. tdsm-in, 
^ in that ; ’ kasm-in, ^ in whom ? ’ The third, am, is 
used with Feminine stems ending in a long vowel, and 
sometimes with those ending in i or u, e. g. bhiy’-drh^ 


i 




Ilii 


I ' 

ii 


: 




I ' : 

II 
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‘ in fear,’ Ptrbaps t^Jis form of the I^oeative is pre- 
served in such Latin expressions m a/nte (Ueni q^iartimi 
NoiiCts Jammrias^ the f(|irtli day la^fore the Kones 
of January;’ where the preposition atife goveriiH yonas^ 
and dlemh meam ^o?i.the day.* , The eiuplojmeiit of. the 
Locative in regard to time is not without example in other 
languages^ e. g. s. diirtsi^ ^ in the dayj nizi^ ^ in the 
night;* gr. tj) avrij TjpLspa^ ^ on the same dayj vvktl^ ^ at 
iiigiitd The similar use of the Latin forms die^ node, 
iiilerdut^ nodii^ M:>y dayj M:>y night,’ makev^ it probable 
that they were originally Dative, tliat is, really Locative 
cases. The Dative and Ablative firins fluctuate, not 
only in the cases quoted above, but £ilso in the ernploy- 
^ment of botlm’c-^fpcrc and ws^jeri for in the evening;’ 
lace and hid for ^during the day,’ etc. The Ablative 
gradually absorbed these and similar meanings to itself, 
and the Ablative form was substituted where no pre- 
position occurred, whilst the use of a prepositionin such 
expressions as ante diem quariiirn Nonas, etc., caused 
forms in m which look like an Accusative to be preserved. 

^ 1.55» The following is a list of instances of the 


Locative case ; 



Sanskrit. 2end. 

■ .:'Or«ek. . 

Latin. 

m, azwe azpe 


eqno 

f. azway-aiii hizvaj-a 


equa 

m. paty»Au — 

iroo-t-t 

bojjti (i 4- i) 

f. pri't-Au 

Tipri~i 



n. vA'ri-n-*! — 


fideli (i *h 0 

m. sua^M * 

vecv'-i 

pecu (ii 4“ i) 

f. ban-iu 

yfWt 

socru (u 4- 0. 

11. mAdhu-n-i 


pecii (u -f i) 

m f. gav-i 

f:ioPa 

bt>v-i 

£. f vAcb-i 

*r 

OTT-t 

TOC-l 

m, ^man-i azir i-i 

caipbvi 

sermon-i 
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Sanskrit, 

n. namn-i 

m. bhra^tar-i 
£ duliitar-i 

n. vachas-i 


Zend. 

nilmain-i 
brAtlir-i ^ 


Greek. 

raXStv-^t 


Latin, 


iiomin"! 


fparop-^i 

S’vyarp-'i 


dughdher-? 

vachah-i 


matr-i 


THE VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

156« Tbe Vocative has no distinctive sign. A few 
instances occur of the Nominative form being employed 
for the Vocative, i. e, in Latin neuters an3 in such 
words as Bsos. cleus^ wdiere the familiarity implied in the 
short Vocative forn;L fs not allowable. In some instances 
the stem-vowel is lightened : e. g. gr, s and L» e of thc=^ 
second declension for o or u.' In Sanskrit the accent is 
drawn back to the first syllable, and in some Greek 
words it is placecl as far back as possible. 

157* The modificatiops of the Vocative will be 
easily understood from the following list : » 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. ‘trotliic. 

m. azwa aipa '/tttte eque vulf 

n. dana data cuipo-v donu-in daur ^ 

f. azwe liizva equa giba 

m, p 4 t(S paiti 7r6<n hosti-s gast 

f. pri'te afriti Troprt turri-s anstai 

n. v^'ri vairi Idpi mare 

m. sund pecu-s siiaau 

f. hand tanu ysw socru-s kinnau 

n. madhu madhu psBv pecu 

m.f. gau-s fBov bo-s 

f. vak vaksli-s ? ott-q voc-s 

m. Azman azman datfjiov sermo 

n. n^'man iiaman rakav nomen 

m. bhr^'tar bratare ^parop Mter 

f. ddhitar dughdhare ^vyanp mater 

n. %'achas -vachd srros genus 


ahma ? 
nam6 ? 
brdthar 
dauhlar 
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fOKMATION OF CASE^ 


THI! NOMINATm K.rEAL.'’ 

m- 

158 . The Aor.'ihudive P^himl in Sans 
sign m, e. g. oiman-as, vfh-as, jwta!/-</s.' 
a stenns, of course, make the Kora, Phir. en 
the L and ii stems are gamaed. 

In Zend the original ending is repre.se 
when the conjunction cha is added. In „• 
appears asvo, and as as 6, e.g. uihian-azch 
' stones : ' vchd'-Cio, ‘ wolves.’ The gunaiuo- 
stem.? is arbitrary. One word in-te-erve.s tl 
when tliKxl, viz? rjeii'-s, t ' 

^ In Cfreek.tlie ending is.-gy. The i and ' 
not gunaed. The a and a stems exhibit /’ i 
the steiii-v-owels or and ar, e.g. 

‘ luLsbands ; ’ iWo/, 'horses ; ’ ^^S,pa, 

In Latin con.sonant stem.s have -Av ,vitl 
hmg. The t and n, stem.s are not gunae, 
with tire ending -cJa and -ih, for i-es, li-es. 
n stems form i and ai (for which rei 
(xreek^or and at, e. g. patr-is, 'fathers : ’ hoi 
mieS ; exercU-Hs, ' armies ; ’ anhnt ' minds ; 
* taimlies,’ ' ' 

In Ooriiie the ending is reduced to s in the 
stems. The i and n e. 
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% : 

In Anglo-Saxon -as is pr|p^rved in Rask’^i second class 
of the second d^?clension, ^which includes all the Mas- 
culine nouns not ending m a or u. Elsewhere the 
Nominative Plur. ends in including the stem-vowel, 
e. g.^ dag-as, ^ days ; ’ siina, ^ sons/ In English $ still 
appears as the sign of the Nominative Plural. 

The ending of the Nom. Plur. Neuter presents some 
difhculty. It appears generally as -a, e. g. 1. gener-a, 
etc. With a stems it would form -a, an equivalent 
for which appears in some pronouns, e. g.’ 1. qiice^ 

* which/ hce-c^ ^ these; '’go. hv6, tho; a. s. hwa, thL In 
the Latin forms qitce^ hce-c^ the original ending -a is 
reduced to ^e. In ilouns, however, the long quantity, 
thus obtained is reduced to d. In Sanskrit this a , 
appears aheady Aveakened to % which is connected with 
vowel stems by n. If the stem-vowel be sh||rt, it is 
lengthened, e. g. dd!nd-%-i^ %aIrh’-n-%^ mddluu-n-i^ from 
da'na, va ri, madhu. 

This a Bopp regards as an abbreviation of tbe form 
-ns which appears in the Masculine and Feminine. 
But the reason which is given for s never having 'been 
used in the Singular will 'Ripply also to the Plural 
Neuter. ^ This a may therefore be regarded as the 
original ending of Neuter nouns in the Nominative 
Plural. 

A peculiarity appears in the Nom. Plur. of the first 
and second declensions in Greek and Latin — viz. instead 
of -as we find i and i (e) added to a and a stems. The ■ 
same form appears in Sanskrit, Zend, and Gothic, 
restricted, however, to pronominal stems in -a, e. g. 
s. te (for ta-i), z. tS, go. tha% e. they. Bopp regards this 
i as an inorganic enlargement of the stem, and thinks 
the case-ending to be entirely lost. But if we suppose 
s of the original -as to be dropped, which is frequently"* 
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the case witlj, final s^and gytlien -vveakened to i, as in 
the Sanskrit Neuter nouns, reach '*-he same result 
without supposing any step co arbitrary aa enlarging the 
stem without apjjarent reasoii. 

^ 159 . The following list contains illustrations of the 
Nominative Plural : 
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vowel inate^^l of tbs short, as in the Norn. ,Plur., thus 
presenting -es for Sanskrit 

In Gothic, which in this V:».se presents an older form 
than even the Sanskrit, both constjuants are jtreserved 

in the a, i, and w sterns, hut s only in the « and 
consonant stems. In the last case, liowever, s is not 
preceded hy a as in the other languages, c. g. lijancl-s, 
‘ foes;’ ,yasf/-Ks, ‘guests.’ ” ' ' ’ 

In Anglo-Saxon the Accii,sati\-e has the same forms 
as the .Nominative, and probably lavseiits no evidence 
of tire original form of the Accusative. 

161 . The/ollowing is a list of Accusatives : 
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azpa-is iizva-bis paiti-bis 

Sanskrit, m. sfinii-bkis f. go'-bhis m. arma-bhis 

Zend. pazu-bis gau-bis azma-bis 

THE DATITE AXD ABLATITE PLEBA 

163 . These two cases Lave one anti thu 
It is in Sanskrit -M^us, Zend J^atii 
Gothic -m (Dative only). Tlie a .stems 
change'a to e; in Zend they change a to ( 
Latin have including the sten-vowel. 
*^ant stems take a connecting vowel i 
The stem-vowel u is also' weakened to ? 
declension of cl stems also reduces the csnsele 
The Lithuanian has mm- and later 
similar changes perhaps the Gothic km pass, 
ultimately retained only nz. The An<do-Sax 
in the Dative Plural of nouns, where m 
preceded by u, whatever may have been ti 
stem-vowel. In English there is a remains c 
probably in the pronouns At-m (now restric 
feinguJar), wW, t W ; Anglo-Saxon, /. 
femgular and Plural), Awd-m, fAS-m 

The following list will serve for illus 
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^ 165 . The sign of the Genitive Plimil is in Sanskri; 
in Zend -arm,, in Greek -a>v, in Latin -mn (Hm) 
IB GotHc BBCl ill AD-glo-ScIXOIl -c|.. 

In Sanskrit n is inserted )jet\vef-n v<nvel sterns anr 
the case-ending. Pronouns of the third person how 
ever, kive s in place of this «. Monosyhahic vowel 
stems develope a corresponding half-vowel instead ol 
inserting a consonant. The vowel before the inserted 
u or s IS always made long, e. pad-tV rn , ‘of feet-' 

, ‘of horses;’ tliece; ’ 

_ In Zend the vowel is short, and the nasal appears as 
~nm. Ihe same consonant is inserted as in -Sanskrit, 
but a preceding sliort vowel is not lengthened. Polysyl- 
labic « stems also change u to r instead of inserting a 
consonant,^e. g. azpa.,i.anni, ‘ of horses ; ’ aiini-sh-aim, 
of these ; r/av-amn, ‘ of oxen ; ’ pait-anm, ‘ of cattle.’ 
In Greek no connecting letter is inserted, but the 
ending IS afhxed mmedi/itely to either consonant or 
vowel stems, and a of the stem is ineorporatech with the 
ermination, e. g. rroB-mv, ‘of feet; ’ irrir-av, ‘of horses • ’ 
T-Si., ‘ of the ; ’ ‘ of Gxen.’ ’ 

In Latin the third and fourth declensions, embracing 
the consona,nt and a and rt stems, add the ending imme- 
diately to the stem, e. g. ped-um, ‘ of feet ; ’ 

^of enemies; e:vercitu-um, ‘ of axmies.’ The first’ 
fifth, and second declensions, embracing the d and d 

S-rt/’ Latin %ukalent for 

Sanskrit s, between two vowels : egud-7’-um, ‘ of mares •’ 

rA.«, ‘of things;’ egud-r-um,‘ of horses.’ ’ 

In Gothic n appears only with the d stems, and s is 
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softened to ,' 2 ?. Tlie latter occurs only in jjronouns and 
strong adjectives, Q.g.{gihd-n-6), ^ol gifts;’ ^tM-;s-OIasc., 
thi-z-6 Fern., ^of these;’ Dl^ndai'-z-e Masc., hlindai-z-6 
Fern., ^ of the blind.’ TBe half-vowel v is developed 
in the u- stems, w^hich are gunaed, whilst the vowel of 
the -a and i stems is dropped or incorporated with 
the termination, ei g. sunw-iy ^ of sons ; ’ vulf-e^ ^ of 
wolves.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon -a is connected with Feminine 
vowel stems by n ; and the pronouns thd-r-a^ this-s-a^ 
exhibit remains of the original s as it appears in 
Sanskrit. ^ 

166. The Greek, and Latin forms of the Genitive 

Plural supply a strong reason for regardi^jg s as the' 
consonant originally inserted in all instances. The 
change from s to oi, as in Sanskrit, will be more fully 
discussed on a subsequent occasion. The absence of 
this consonant in Greek is consistent with the general 
tendency of the language which causes s to disappear 
between vov/els. In Latin also, as a rule, a becomes r 
in the same position. Hence the use of r in the Geni- 
tive Plural of the first, second, and fifth declensions.' 
The rensiains in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon also are 
in harmony with the view of 5 being the original 
consonant. > 

167. The following list includes the above modifi- 
cations of the Genitive Plural : 
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PLtJEAL. 


LOCATITE 

: 16Sii The Loeaiim P^tral has» ■ disappeared from' 
several lang'na-ges. Its sign is in Sanskrit -sn, in Zend 
and ill G-reek.-o-i. 

In Sanskrit the laws of euphony change “Sii in certain 
eases to -shu. The same takes place in Zend;» where we 
iind -sJiva and -hva^ which makes it probable that in 
Sanskrit also the original form was -swa. In (xreek i 
is added to the a and a stems, as in Sanskrit it is to 
the a steins. A connecting vowel, is sometimes 
added to tjie % Iiiicl consonant stenis in Greek ; 
and the forms ending in perhaps contain ihe^ 

half-vowel wiiich appears iH Zend, assimilated to the ^ 
preceding consonant. Therefore --acri is for aft, cor- 
responding to Sanskrit -siva. In later times the final 
& was dropped in the first and second, Le. the a 
and a declensions. In -atv of the third declension v is 
inorganic. . , , , 


16 9a The followin 

g is a list of Plural Locatives : 

Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. ^ 

in. azwe-silu 

a,zpai-s!iva, 

i;r7roi-crt 

I. azwa-su 

iiizva-hva 

^((apai-ei 

11. dan^-sliu 

diitai-^Iiva ? 

t'wpoi-m 

111 . pfiti-shu 

paiti“Shva? 

'Trocri-cn 

f. pri'li-sliii 

afriti-shva 

TCOpTfCl 

n. vari-slm 

vairi-shva 

tSpi-~aL 

m. silnu-slm 

pazu-sliva 

r&icv-ai ^ 

f, hanu-slm 

taim-shva 

jevv^tTi 

n. inadliu-sliu 

madhu-sliva 

fd^v-’cn 

m.f, gu -shu 

gau-sliva 

^ov-crt 

f. val-shii 

vjikh-sva? 

OTT-fft 

lu.n. bharat-sii 

K 2 

(pspov-cri '' 


■ 
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Sanskrit, 
m. izma-sii 


Zend. 

azma-hva 

bratar-S^sBva 

dugbdher-e-siiv 

vacbo-Iiva 


Greek, 

^mp.o*(Ti 

TaXa-m 


31. nama-su 
IB, blirS-'tr^sim 
f. dubitf-slia 
B. vaehas-su 




, the N«3II5ATn-E, ACCrSATBTE, AA'f/TOCATIVE DtTAl, 

_ These three cases have for their- sign in Sanskrit -< 
111 Zend -ao, and in Greek -e. 

^ From the Hauskrit and Zend it appears probable tJ 
-as was the ongmal form^and a confirmation of this 
found in such Zend wonls as /airr-dof-cAu, where t 

Ihe Veda forms have only -d. This is further ivduc 
to -r m the Sanskrit Neuter stems, as well as in t 
lemmme a stems, whilst the i and rr stems^mcre 
have their vowel lengthened, except monosyllabic 
whieh^develope a half-vowel.-and take 
In Zend -f& appears as well as -cfo. The Masc ar 
iem. z and « steins have the stem-vowel len<-then£ 
without any further addition, and the Neuters, “Ifw 
as the Feminines in &, have only i added 
In Greek the stem-vowel in the 4 and « stems 
len^hened only. Elsewhere the case sign is s. 

11 these may be regarded as successive abbreviation 
of the ongmal -as. viuuun 

, - 171 . The following list exhibits the different forms 
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Greek. 

tinvu) 


Sanskrit. 


ni. azw-inx oi* a 


xwpa 


cwpoti 




•irOpTL’-B 


pazu 

tanu 

madhv"! 


vf.KV’-e 


m, siinu 
£ banu 
11. madhu-n-i 
iiij*. gav-ati Of i. 
f. . or i. 

in. bli4rant-au or i. 
m. 4zman-lu or ^ 


gav-ao or a 
vach-Io or a 
barant-i-o or a 


i^kpouT’-e 

^aipov-E 

raXav-e 


namam-i 
britar-^o or a 
dughdliar-ao or a 


namn-i 
blir^'tar>“S,u or I 
dubitar»au or ii 
rachas-i 


^parop-s 

Bryjarkp^i 


THE INSTEUMENTAL5 DATIYE5 AHD ABLATIVE DUAL. 

172^ The ending for these cases is in Sanskrit 
-hhy&m, in Zend -bya, and in Greek -iv. 

The stem-vowel -a is lengthened in Sanskrit and 
becomes -aii or 6 i in Zend. In Greek the older form 
was -(piv, which caused the connecting vowel in the i, u, 
and consonant stems to be 0 instead of s, in accordance 
with the general law in Greek which reqidres the con- 
necting vowel to be o before Labial consonants. The 
change of an original final m to v in Greek is usual. 

The fuller form, -by anm, is preserved only in one 
word in Zend, viz. brva^-byamn, ‘ with the two eye- 
brows.’ ‘ ' 
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The follo^ting 
forms : 


h sufficient to illustrate tijt 


Sanslirit. 

in. ii^wu-bliyjlm 
nn puti-ljlivaoi 
m. bbaratl-blijaiH 


Zfijd. 

axpiiii-])ya 
paid" by a 
baran-bja 


TTocn-eHtj/ 


(jf/iin’T-a-iv 


TilE CEXITIYJ; 

173. In Crreek the Ge 
Dative. In Zeud tbero 
frenitive and JLocative. The 
«n/a,'-y, ■«in the two workls; 

• hands.’ * 

111 hanskrit tlie foi'iii is 
sented, e.g. cc7w//-di<, pdhj-os,Ji 
d Stems chitnge tin's vowel to ,tp. 
and }i stems chmigo f lieir vowel ti 
t-er i Slid n stums insert ■«, e. m cci 


A>» LOCATIVE ULAL. 

nit/ee^has the torm o 
ire Imt lew instances o 
enilfii^ appears as 6, 
zazk( i/-d, ‘ of the i 



YIL ADJECTIVES. 


Tha declension of adjectives is the same as 
that of substantives,^ but they are vSiil^ject to otlier 
changes of a peculiar character. They differ from 
substantives, which are the names of things, in express- 
ing the qualities \j which things are disthiguiahed 
These qualities may exist ih a greater or’ less, in tlie 3 
greatest or ^ least degree. Tliis difference is denoted by 
terminations peculiar to adjectives. The terminations 
which denote more or less are usually called Com- 
pa/vativCs and those which denote most or least, 
Superlative. 

In Sanskrit the comparative is generally indicated 
by -tern, and the superlative by -tama; sometin:ies Iw 
Comp.^ -tyans^ and Sup, -islitha. The first forms are 
affixed to the stem of the positive, e. g. prlm/rr-tara, 
piinya-tama, from pjw^ya^ ^pure;’ 
mahlUt&Mm, from maltdf^ ^ grQat.’ The second forms 
cause the omission of the formative syllable, and some- 
times even more than that, in the positive to which 
they are affixed, e. g. nidi-iyas, from 

mathndt, ^ intelligent ; ’ bdl-ijas, tdHsMlia, from 
bdlavat., ^ strong’,’ 

The first forms in Zend are -tora and -tema^ and are 
affixed to the Nominative case of the positive, not to 
the stem as in Sanskrit, e. g. Imskd-tara,^ from Jmslca^ 
*^dry from ipenta» ^holy/ The second 



abjectites 

forms? are fen. ySM, and 
'//m-yehi and mai-ista, fro|n mtv 
* 75 . In Greek the first are 

fo the stem of the positive, whose tijiul 
however, is lengthened, if preceded I 
c. g. Ssivo~Tepo-s, Bsivo- 
hnt a-o^m-repo-s, o-o^m- 
second forms are - 
-Sanskrit ry, and < 
becomes short also 


e. g. (maz-yo) 
, ‘great.’: : ' \' 

repo, -TOTO, added 
- — i short vowel, 
>y a short syllable, 
Sswo, ‘ terrible ; ’ 
Toj,o, ‘wise.’ The 

‘ represents the 
' the Sanskrit «;/, fhft Ci of which 
in Sanskrit imthe weak eases. The 
Femmine of the compamtive, which 
'iend, disappeapt, e. g. 0eu. M. F. 
f, from^jJSy, ‘ sweet.’ In the Super- 
is to the Sanskrit is/,, and is the 
the_ comparative ydns, from w'hich 
.7 IS vocalised. With <lental and 
ind the comparative terminates in 
stem consonant. 'J’ho half-vowel 
>duecd some s?ich change in the 
ints we see effected by e and i 
relation of Greek and Latin words, 

», where ti = sh and yi „ If the , 
t once to the dental sibilant, it 
Tench cnodifieation of Greek and 
v& French pronnneiation of 'nation ■ 
'e the comparatives Kpsia-treov, ' 
’ 0dcr-acop, from « deep ; ’ 

from 

h the stem consonant and the t 
e represented in the two sigmas, 
w, from payds, ‘great,’ it is not. 
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produced by the combination of 7 and spelling 

being then adapted to |he pronunciation/ as would 
be the case if we were write mntajon instead of 

I , . contagion, 

I 176» In Latin the comparative is taken from the 

second forms, and the superlative from the first. The 
comparative is formed by idr. At an earlier stage in 
the language it was ios, of which a few remains are still 
preserved, e. g, ma-jos-ibus^ in Festus. 

The Latin and Greek forms of this comparative supply 
I each other’s defects, the former dropping the nasal and 

i I preserving ^he sibilan? (ios for s. yd{n)s\ and the latter 

dropping the sibilant and preserving the nasah(Aoz/ for* 
s. ya%(s) )• The Latin also jiteserves the loiig quantity » ^ 
of the vowel which has been shortened in Greek. The 
Neuter Nom, and Acc. Singular, having a short vowel 
and the preserved sibilant, very closely resemble the 
Sanskrit form, i.e. L melAus, s. mdtAyas. The Latin 
^ superlative form is tumu^ later tionu, and is an exact 

j representative of the Sanskrit tama. The however, 

I changes to s after gutturals, e.g. o^-timu-s, ^best;’* 

! maximics (onag-shxm-s), ^ greatest.’ It is also assimi- 

j lated to ? and r, e. g. facil^-limix-s^ ^ easiest ; ’ fulGher- 

i rirnn-s, ‘most beautiful.’ ^ Those superlatives which 

i end in -issimiis are probably formed from ia and 

? simw-s^ the former of which corresponds to Sanskrit 

i ish^ the contracted form of the comparative iyas. We 

:i have thus the comparative of the second forms followed 

^ by the superlative of the first forms to make a com- 

I pound superlative. The Greek superlatives in scr-raTos 

and KT’-raroa are capable of the same explanation. The 
i comparative of the first forms, though not use# in the 

[ ordinary declension, occurs in several Latin prepositions,^ 

e. g. m-ter, ^ within .• ^ without 

r ' * 



r adjectives 



‘on account «af;’ as well as in sitb-Ur, under;’ ohl-ter 
in iiassuif,',’ where the original -tam is reduced to' 

c 

_ The second forms are employed almost exclusively 

in tiu3 uerraanie lan«^^iingc\s. 

e is or 6; when 

tolloAsmd by a vowel, and is or 6s when tiu.-d, in which 

the original syllable is still fuitlii'r reduced than we 
hnd It in Greek or Latin. Is is = Sanskrit i.h for ims 
employed _iri forming the superlative, and d-s resembles 
tbe Latin m.s, but witli the loss of the tiivt vowel • h 
occiuvs in adverbs, e. g. mu-is, ‘ more -/Ini u/i-jis. ‘ ]ii.rheiG 
*Jn some cases i is dropiied: mrn-s, ‘less;’ valr-s 
‘worse,' ffom wl.ieh w7r-siza is formed' like the 
Lnghsh ■ moe-ser.' In Greek and Latin we saw the 
toHuparative and superlative united in one form i e 


used twice m the same form, srllhs. ‘later.'' 


q,. , , laier. • since. 

Ihe addition of -un m the ordinary declension causes 
the a to become .c, e. g. nm-iz-uu, -greater.' Ihe 
‘Icmimne lias a siiecial form, as in Sanskrit and 
Zend, e.g. ma-iz-ei-n, ‘greater.’ The following are 
instances ol the leas nsuul form, dc : sri Jh-bz-an, 

.IriiT’ ’ I>n.dent;’/r«m.6z-an, 

carhei. And ot adverbs in As: smmmnid-bs, 

‘XnXT'^’ ‘more carefully;’ nljahik-bs 

in dropped as 

s sv^6rl<l^ ’ ‘sweeter,’ compared ivith 

. s^.at^-u-s; hard-%3a, ‘ harder,’ from Juird-n ; rsil--ha 
‘ richer,’ from reik-ja.. ’ 

is re- 

wbii?i-t 7®®"^ vowels, is still further softened to 
whilst the stem is subject to the same curtailment as 
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ia G'Otliic. The above examples fm-nisli ais illustration 
of both points^ i? e. siveet-^, hard-er, Tich-er. In the 
last word the softening of^he origiml guttural to ch 
was probably the effect of the half-vowel which be- 
longed to the adjective stem^ as seen in the Gothic 
reih-ja, 

The Gothic superlative is formed by -ista, which 
corresponds to s. islitlm and gr. L<y7o of the second 
forms, e. g. mwm-ist-s, Geast.’ The usual ^form in 
English is -est^ e. g\ great-est, 

17S« The first forms are applied to a few pronouns 
which im 2 fi};a comparison with one or more^others. Even 
those languages, viz. Latin and Teutonic^ which have » 
not preserved the forms in adjectives, hav^ preserved 
them in these pronouns. In Sanskrit Axi-tara-s means 
^ which of two te-tama-s, which of several ; ’ 
tara-s, ^ one of two ; ’ <^Z:a-tama-5?, ^ one of several.’ 
In Greek, TTo-repo-y, ^ which of two;’ sm-repo-s*, ‘^one 
of two ; ’ sfca-cTTO-^y ' each ; ’ differing in both termi- 
nation and meaning from the Sanskrit. In Latin, u-ter, 
which of two ; ’ aLter, ^ another ; ’ cce-tera-s, ^ jbhe • 
other.’ Gotliic, Aya-tliar, " which of two; ’ rm-tliar, 

' another.’ In Anglo-Saxon, Imce-dher^ d-dher (for an- 
dher), a-dher, ^ one of two^ ’ wg-dh.er, ‘ either ’ (g for 
gh\ In English, vjhe~th.eTy ‘which of two’ {wke for 
hive = s. ka ) ; o-tlier (o for an, same as al in Latin 
al-ter, and an in Sanskrit an-ya), eZ-ther, ‘ one of two,’ 
{ei for Sanskrit &a). 

The ordinal numerals are formed in a similar 
way. The second has the comparative, and the rest 
the superlative ending, e, g. s. cZwit-i'ya, gr. Sev-r€po-Sy 
1. ai-ter. The word secundus, meaning ^ following,’ is of 
later use, from the verb sequor. The superlative endings 
appears as --tama in s. vifhzatiAB,md-8, ^ the twentieth;’ 
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■ as -to irf s. cAaStr-tha ; ot. Trom-rn-v t' 

etc ; 1. guar-tu-s, ; go. fe/Ita'IS"’’"'"' 

roTO ^'^l- superlative is followel by the 

comparative in /or-w-^r. oy the 
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VIIL NUMEEALS. 

a) CARDINAL NDMBEALS, 

ISO. The formati«n of the Cardinal Numerals is 

still somewhat obscure. The forms which remain in the 
Indo-EuropSan Ian^\jages were evidently* of identical 
origin. But the nature of ^he changes wjiich some * 
ha’pe undergone, and the original elements themselves, * 
still require explanation. 

2.81, (1.) The word for one in Sanskrit is i'-ka= 
ai-ka; Zend ai-va; Greek (ol-vo-s )oi-o-^ and Sp {tov 
oi-)/-);old Latin oi-no-s, later ii-nu-s; Gothic ai-na ; 
Anglo-Saxon an ; English one. The half-vowel w;, which 
is heard at the beginning of the English word, was 
probably also heard in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, just * 
as anotlwr half-vowel, y, is heard in the Scotch pro- 
nunciation of the same word ; and we have in this an 
easier explanation of the vt in the Lithuanian word 
w^-na-s, than by supposing, as Bopp does, that it is for 
an original tn, and making the word for ‘ one ’ to be 
niii -nas, meaning ‘ little.’ The origin of the gr. fila, 
Im6vos, and the Armenian mino, is too obscure to be 
relied upon for the explanation of the Lithuanian 
ioS'nas. ^ The second part of the Sanskrit ‘ one,’ 
Bopp thinks, is preserved in the following Gothic words 
w ha, viz. haihs, stem Tna,-iha, corresponding to the 
Latm m-fm-s, cm-m-s, ‘ one-eyed,’ ‘blind;’ hsdis, from. ^ 
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/M-liAa, ‘one-legged,’ ‘lame,’ ‘Aalt;’ han/s, from 
Aa-nifa, ‘one-handed’ {nifa = Scotch nievc, ‘hand’)- 
h.&lbs, froin 7ic6-liha, ‘ of on^e'part,’ ‘ h(Av ’ 

ISa. (2.) The word ffir hvo is in Sanskrit and 
Zend dwa ; Greek Zijco, Bvo ; Latin diio, declined wholly 
or in part as duals ; Goth, tvai, and Anglo-Saxon tw-d 
declined as plurals ; English tioo. In composition this 
word is reduced in Sanskrit to dtvi ; Greek to Br, Latin 
and Zend to hi, the d being di-ofrped, and u changed to 
6, as in- A-ellmn for cZtt-ellmn; Gothic tvi; Anrio- 
Sason twi ; English twi, e. g. twi-lir/Id. The adverbial 
form^s are s. dids, gr. Bi,, 1. bis (a,s. has twawa), e. hvice. 

^ In English tke final e only indicates that c ■stands for s. 

, ^ 183. (p.) The word Jor three is in Sanskrit tri- 
in Zend and Gothic thri. In Zend the aspirate th is 
occasioned by the letter i-. The declension is remilar 
The 1 , becomes f/in Gothic before vowel endings, and in 
i.anskrit the Genitive trayd-iyd'm is formed from tray a 
In both Sanskrit and Zend the Feminine is formed from" 
the stem W. In Greek, M.F. rpeh, N. rpia; in 

- ,• p ; ^oth declined as plurals. In 

Gothic thn, and in Anglo-Saxon three, as a plural. In 

English three. 

_ 184 . (4.) Four is expressed in Sanskrit by chaiwd'r, 
in weak cases cluitur, and Feminine chatasar; in Zend 
by ehutlmdr, weak eases ehathru ; in Greek by ra'rrapsf, 
rsertrapsp, ^ol witrvpsp, Homeric mavpss; in Latin by 
quattuor, quadru-m composition ; in Gothic hjJidvBr, 
fidiiT- in composition; in Anglo-Saxon hj fediver, both 
separately and in composition; in English by four, 
sometimes for- in composition. The first three of these 
languages^ regularly decline this numeral ; but the Sans- 
nt cind Zend insert ti in the Genitive, as with vocal 
-atems. In Greek the initial w corresponds to Sans, cli. 
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the initial / is the regular representative of the gr. -tt. 
1S5b (of) For Jive we have in Sanskrit : 

! Zend panchan; Greek ttspts; Latin quinqiwi 

, Gothic /in?/; Anglo-Saxon //* ; Engl. five. The iinal 

nasal of the first two is perhaps inorganic. • In the 


Greek forms there are koth tt and t for the Sanskiit eh^ 
as in the number foiir.^ In Latin there is the guttural fV>r 
! clii and alsc? for the? Jnitial p. The Gotlkc follows tlie 

m Greek in having labial consonants. This' woitI is de- ^ ^ 

dined only in Sanskrit and Zend, and there not in Xoin., * 



Acc., aiidYoc. 

18€» (6.) The word for six is in Sanskrit shash: 
in Zend hhsvas; Greek s^; Latin sex; Gothic siiihs; 
Anglo-Saxon six ; Engl, six — all tindeclined. As sh is 
a derived sound and begins no other word in Sanskrit, 
it may originally have been preceded by the guttural 
which is preserved in Zend ; and Bopp thinks the other* 
forms a,m transpositions for xes^ etc. Hence s. hskash^ 
Latin kses^ etc. The Greek aspiration is Iiere, as in 
many other instances, for ajti original sibilant. Gothic 
h stands regularly for an older Avhich in English has 
been reduced again to the earlier form, siks. A similar 
inversion to that here supposed occurs in a. s. eics-ian 
and asc-ian, e. ax and ask 

(7.) For seven Sanskrit has swpfxi; Zend 
luipta; Greek sirra; Latin septem; Gothic sibim; 
Anglo-Saxon sedfon; Engl, seven. The declension of the 
Sanskrit and Zend shoAVS that the stem is saptoxi. The 
Greek a also, as in the Accus. Sing^ of the third declen^ 
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Sion, stands for a nml preceded by a short vowel. In 
m m iMtead of n is an apparent deviation. lu 
Gothic b probably stands, the cl in ficlvdr, for the 
vocal aspirate bh, since th£ regular law of consonant 
Janges requires in Gothic dh for Sanskrit t, and bh foi 
^anskrit p. The English i-, which represents 6/i, -con- 
firms this view. Possibly the Gothic b was in thi^ cai 
pronounced like v. 

ass. (8.) The word for eight is in Sanskrit 'dsAfo 
and the dual form ashtCm-, in Zend ccsta-, Greek bKTch- 
Latin odo ; Gothic a/itoii; Anglo-Saxon enAto ; En^l’ 

' . ^ f Anglo-Saxon A stands for the guttural 

^ aspirate, whilst in Engl, the aspirate is fully written cth 
though not pronounced. . 

1 & 9 . (9.) For nine we have in Sanskrit 7idva- 
Aend 7U«ra; Greek Latin nomu; Gothic mtm- 
Anglo-Saxon 7iigon; English nine. The original stem’ 
appears to have been 7ictvcm. In Greek the a indicates 
the final nasal whilst the prefixing of a vowel andle 
^doubling of the consonant at the beginning are not 
unusual In Latin, again, m is in place of and fo 
Gothic m IS reduced to u, which in English k repre 
rented only by the long quantity of the 1 The fL 
nglpS. IS irregulm : perh-aps it was pronounced y,md 
was developed out of I 

Zend^n; Greek ; Latin Gothic taihun ; 

An lo-Saxon tgn; English t&n. i is for an original 
guttural, which in Gothic is represented by A, and alto- 

includes a final ^1, and in Latin m is instead of ii. 
ISa. The following is a list of the above numerals: 


I- 
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navadazan IvveaKaioeKa undeviginti niuntailmn nigontyne nineteen 





word for tm, aad generally -without anything to connect 
them together, e.g. s/^/cd^i0aTO==‘oiie-ten ; ’ go. 7 i 77 i/- 
h(./7i.uH=:‘ five-ten;’ e. seventeen.' In Greek the nuni- 
herf! after twelve are connected by ‘ and,’ which is a 
later modification. In Sanskrit, Greek, etc., the word 
^ for ten is^pres'erved unchanged, except the slight change 
'of e to i in Latin, e.g. UTideeim for wndecetn. In 
Gothic the first two of the above numbers have the 
word ten changed in a very peculiar manner ; 'viz. -Hf, 
iSiom lihVj is used, where h is for as in sihim^ ^ seven.’ 
It seems, Irowever,. tc* be the same word originally as 
that used in the follbwing numbers, taihin=s.'>daiani-* 
for theie are several examples of the chffnge of an 
original d to I instead of to t, and that this change was 
made in the present case appears from the Lithuanian 
equivalent likci, which is extended to the numbers be- 
yond twelve, e.g. dtvy-liha, ‘twelve;’ b'y-lika, thir- 
teen.: In Pracrit the word for ten, in these compounds, 
is changed to raha, and in Hindustanee to rcdt, in one 
case lah, i. e. s6-lah, <■ sixteen.’ The Gothic equivalent, 
for the second consonant h would be the aspirate cjh, for 
which usually find the aspirate only, as in tailiim : 
but the substitution of / or w for this aspirate frequently 
takes place in the Germanic languages, and in English 
where pr/i is written /is pronounced in such wmrds as 
rough, totcgh. So that the Gothic lif, stem lihi (pro- 
bably pronounced livi), appears to be only a somewhat 
unusual modification of the original word for ten, s. 
<lazan, go. taihun. ISTor is the change so great as one 
wmch even modern history has witnessed, i. e. of the 
Latin decini to French ze in <m-ze, dnu-ze, for im- 
decim, duo-decim. In Anglo-Saxon the same change 
of consonants has taken place as in Gothic, in end- * 

1a 2 
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iiifon and Um\i^ bnt in the former the second syllable 
of the word for ^ ten ’ is preserved in the form of 
whilst in the latteneven thc^i in f?/ is dropped, so that 
both Yowels of the original word are lost. The / in 
both languages may have been pronounced v. The 
word tym is as much abbreviated as the English equi- 
valent teen. In English there is also a loss of the inter- 
vening vowel of the first syllable in one word, 
though it is retained in the other, c-Jev-en ; the second 
syllable is preserved as en. The word for ^ one ’ loses 
its final vowel in Greek, Latin, Gothic; and in English 
the n also is dropped, as is usually the case with the 
-article before consonants. 

The comparison of the Gbthic words s-ibun and -Kf, 
stem -libi^ with the English, words scvm and eleven^ 
leads to the conclusion either that the sound hli was 
changed in Gothic to 6, or that the Gothic 6, in some 
instances, was pronounced hh or v. 

The following are the numbers from twenty 
to a hundred : 
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195 . Thft small ;!mmbers ai-e placed first, as in the 
previous series, and a derivative from tbe word for ten 
IS employed to express ‘tr^ times,’ viz. g. daicda, 
dittereiitly abbreviated in various words io dazed, setti, 
^af, ti; 7.. zaiti, zeita, ti. In the Greek and Latiii 
Kovra and ginta, a nasal is inserted, and k changed to et 
in Latin ; both have the form of Neuter Plurals In 
Gothic, tigu-s,m 20-60, has g in place of gh,^ in the 
in-evious list the same word retains only Ji for gh. The 
fuller form, with addition of cl and e for ai, is used 
in 70-90. Both are declined.” In this respect also 
g for gh resembles h in liJi for -S/t, and admits of a 
^limilar explanation, viz, that gh wa'S in Gothic reduced 
. to the sound g, or that in some cases g represents the 
gh sound. ^ If we add the case of fic^vor, where d is for 
dh ( = tit in then), we have the same phenomenon in 
regard to all the soft or vocal aspirates ; i. e. gh, dh, bh 
are all reduced to the corresponding vocals, g, d, b, or 
these latter were all pronounced in some cases in Gothic 
as aspirates, viz. gh, dh, hh. Of these the first is a 
sound not preserved in the English language, the 
second is represented by th in then, and the third by v. 
In Anglo-Saxon, tig admits the same explanation as in 
G othic. Hund- for go. -tehund is prefixed, and the usual 
rip superadded, in 70— 90 ; is used alone for 100, 

as hunda in Gothic, but hundred also is found as in 
English. In the English -ty only the first syllable of the 
word IS preserved. The y, however, may be regarded as 
the representative of the second consonant, which, in 
English, would be gh as in Gothic, so that e. ty=&. s. tig. 
In many English words this sound, being lost in tlie 
living language, is represented by y, e. g. day for dash., 
compared with the German fog; foyfor fogh, compared 
*ith the German fog. The same word in Latin, with 
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the termination of the Neuter Singular, serves to 
express a hundred, centum i inGrreek, with J prejaxed, and 
a for ov^ l/carw (perhaps ftf sv-Karov) = ^ one hundred.’ 
The Gothic /mw-d in where d is for dh^ is the 

exact counterpart of the Latin cent in cent-um. 


‘ 5 ) OEDINAL OTMEKALS. 

1 9 6« The Ordinal Numerals are adjectives formed 
from the Cardinals, generally by the superlative ending 
-tcmnay which, in some cases, is reduced to 4a-, and in 
others to -ma, as mil Tbe seen in the following list : 



nuheeais 
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153';; v/: 

197« The word fox first is an esiceptioBi^to the rule, 
inasmuch as it 4s not formed like the rest from the 
; corresponding cardinal nui^lral. In.all the above Ian- 

) giiages the word^ however, is of one and the same origin. 

4 The first syllable appears in the various forms of 

- /m, iTpa>j pri^ fniyfor^fir^ which present no modification 

1 but what has been abundantly illustrated in other cases. 

I A peculiar ending appears in the word for ^ third ' in all ♦ 

except the Greek rpt-To-s*, which is regular. This ending 
appears to have been instead of tamcc, contracted 
to tyciy and then enlarged to in Sanskrit. In 
^ Gothic, An^o-Saxou, t!nd English, d is in place of the 
^ aspirate dh. In English ir is, by a transposition of » 

letters, for ri* In the word fer ^ second’ the^compara- ^ 
ti^e ending is employed, except in z. bi4y6, which 
I perhaps has been altered under the influence of 

I tliTi-tyOy and in s. dvi-Wya-^s^ which may have originally 

; ended only in %a-s, one of the comparative forms, and, 

as in Zend, have adopted t in imitation of tr-Wya’^s. 

In English ^ other ’ has been appropriated to another 
; use, and second^ from the Latin secundus^ substituted « 

among Ordinals, Secundus is also employed in 
Latin as a Numeral in place of alter. In the z. tu^r-ya 
the ending is reduced to in the s. tm-ya^ "which 

also occurs. In Old Slavic this ta^ya or ya occurs in 
all the words. 

There is a difficulty in deciding to which part of the 
■word a letter belongs in some of the above forms. For 
instance, if the Latin word be divided into septim-u-s, 
m of the cardinal seiotera is preserved, and that of the 
ending mu is di'opped ; but if it be divided into 
septimiu-'S^ the former m is dropped and the latter pre- 
served. In oySo-o-j? the m is dropped, and in octa-vu-s 
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V is siibstitUued for it. In ikaclam-s either a-m or ma 
has been dropped from iJcadaza-md-s. ' 

In G-otbic the ending ^o^-ias preserved the original 
t in some cases, from the influence of the preceding 
consonant; in other cases cZ may have been pronounced 
as an aspirate, ■ i. e. dL In Anglo-Saxon -ma . occurs 
in 1st, awS in all the other languages except Greek 
and English. In 2nd the comparative form is used, 
and in the other numbers, except 3rd, -ta occurs in the 
regular equivalent form of 4/ia, or as -to or 4c, where 
the precedingv consonant prevents the i from being aspi- 
rated. In 3rd by assimilation from^ is equal 
to go. -cija, and this is a regular equivalent for the s, tya 
(tiya), the'^c^ being pronounced as dh. In English the 
aspirate occurs in all except where, since 

vowel follows as in Anglo-S., the difficulty of pro- 
nuncii|tion explains the change. It is evident that the 
Ordinal hTumerals have been considerably modified since 
the separation of these languages, for the formative 
endings are not alike in any two of them, except the 
► more modern Go., Anglo-S., and Engl ; and yet the 
original analogies have not been lost sight oj, for no 
absolutely new ending occurs in any of them. 


c) NTTMEBAL ADVERBS. 

198« In the formation of Numeral Adverbs s is 
frequently employed, as in — 


Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latiii. Anglo-Saxon. English, 

dwi-s bi-s bi-s (tu«wa) twi-ce 

tri-s tliri-s rpi-g ter(s) (tbrj-wa) tbri-ce 

cbat'ur(s); cbathru-s quater(s) ^ four times 
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It is singular that this a (ce) Appears '^in. English 
though lost in Aligio-Saxoi)^. 

The omission of 5 after 4 in ter^ qiiater^ ehaM/r^is 
regular. (fr^ is also used in Sanskrit, and 

'■MIS, hi Greek, e. g. bcihU’-is^S} TtoXkd’-Kts^ ^ many times.’ 
In Sanskrit vat {vant) or hft-Das, and Latin iens, ie-s, 
for ■iient-s, uet^s^ are used to denote ^possessed of’ 
or Himes,’ e.g. ctoia-kftvas, ‘^ten times;’ gtcoties, 
^no-tieiis, ^ how many times.’ ^ Distribution^ into ’ is 
expressed by s. dim, gi\ xa,e. g. 
by twos.’ 


IX. PEOXOUNS. 

1.9 dm The original elements of which the Pronouns 
are formed are very obscure, and the words have under- 
gone such great changes that many of the forms admit 
only of conjectural explanations. , 

a) PRONOUNS OP THE FIRST ANI> SECOND PERSON. 

The Pronouns of the Fi^st and Second Persons are 
similarly inflected, and may conveniently be considered 
together. They have the following forms : 
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FIRST AND SECOND PERSON SINGULAR 



20©. There are two stems in the ahove^forms of the 
first person, one for the Nominative alone, and the 
other for the remaining ca*^s. The Norn, has for the 
first person in Sanskrit for tlie second twa. The 

I Latin and Greek seem to have preserved the ^original 

; consonant in the first person ; for the Germanic lan- 

guages have k and kh (gei’m. cJi), which presuppose g 
in the earlier languages. The Sanskrit h and Zend s, 
therefore, are corruptions of the original sound. Mo- 
dern English, I, has lost the consonant as eompared 
-(vith t]}e old English ik, like the Italian io as compared 
with the Latin ego. , 

The ending of the Jlominativeis s. -am, «. -hn^ gr. -ov 
5 in the archaic forms sy-cov, lovv, 1. o. It isjost in the ' 

other languages, and is a form which appears originally 
to have been confined to a few pronouns, i. e. ah-dni, 
tiv-am, ay-dm, sway-dm, etc. 

The stem in the oblique cases of the first person is 
ma, that of the second person twa (or txL, changed to 
tw in some cases). The Accusative, Instrumental, Ab- 
lative, and Locative coincide with the declension of 
nouns. The Dative and Genitive differ. The former' 
cases Imve in several languages lost the case-ending. 
Even Sanskrit and Zend have Acc. ma and Gen. me, as 
well as the fuller forms. Th# k in Gothic and sometimes 
in Anglo-S. Acc. appears to be the remains of a demon- 
strative particle, as in Latin hi-fi, huTi-c, tun-c, etc. 

The ending of the Dative is -bhyam, which occurs 
with modified forms in the dual -bhyam and plural 
' -bhyas of nouns. It is reduced in the Sanskrit first 

person to -hyam, in Zend to -byd and -&i, in Greek to -t 
(unless the Greek forms are really Locatives), in Latin 
to -hi and -hi. It is quite lost in the Germanic lan- 
guages. 
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The Genitive appears to he a reduplication of the 
stem, 'ind-ma, td-vd for ta-t^va,^aud this for twa-twa. 
The Greek and Latin are greatl}- aljhreviated, and the 
Gothic as well as "the Angtd-Saxou and English words 
have an adjective form, which is doubtles's of later 
origin, and occasioned by the reduced reduplication 
being no longer understood as a Genitive sign. In 
English this adjective ending is again dropped before 
consonants, e. g. ‘ mine own,’ but ‘ my house.’ 

In Greek the stem consonant c in the second person 
is the regular substitute for an older t, and many archaic 
forms preserve t, e. g. rot, toso, etc. 

ZOl. The- Plural forms of the First hnd Second 
Persons are : 



Sanskrit. Zentl. Greek (.Eolic). Latin. Gothic. Anglo- Saxon. English 


FIRST AND SECOND PERSON PLURAL 
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a-sma-su — a-jifik-’cri 
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The stem of the^ first person is a-srua, and of the 
second (for yu-sma). ,The full forms occur 

throughout in Sanskrit, tog^^ther with some abbreviated 
• forms. The abbreviations in Zend are similar to what 
have been already illustrated. The Accusatives corre 
spond to naa, ws, which are used in Sanskrit.' h 
G-reek (.Eolic) sma assumes the form fijue, in which a i, 
assimilated to the following letter. lu the Attic forms 
the rough breathing is used for a, as in many other cases 
a g. for sex, etc. But the stem- vowel of the first per ^ 
son IS lengthened to rj, and the reugh breathing prefixed. 
Hence we have for vtu.s-ss'^ these 

. for n-^jMsss-, v-aiis-ss. The older forms have been 
placed m Jhe table in order to show more clearly the 
correspondence of the Greek with other languages 

T'"’ for -y-m 

of the Sansknt ending -hhyam, the rest being dropped 

The Genitives agree with the declension of no^m^ to 
which they have perhaps been assimilated in later times. 
As there IS a proper Dative to these pronouns in the 
i lurai, the Locative has disappeared in the classical 
langmage, though a reminiscence of it is preserved in the 
-i^ohc or-yfis-au In Latin we find qiS, v6, filth the 
addition of s in the Nominative and Accusative, and of 
■?s in the Dative. In Sanskrit, also, na-s, va-s are used 
in the Accusative, Dative, and Genitive. Correspondino- 
forms occur in Zend. The fact that s appears in three 
cases brides the Nominative makes it unlikely that it 
should be the sign of that case. Bopp thinks it is a 
remains of sma, whilst n6, v6, na, va are modifications 
of ma, twa, which appear in the singular, a in the 
plural of the first person being also a corruption of 
mn. This explanation of the stem needs further con- 
■farmation, and the entire absence of all trace of sma 
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froni no-bis, v6-his, is aa evidence ^gainst its existence 
in the Latin plijrals. .In ego-7mt, tii-met, nos-md, the 
assumption of the existeni^ of sma is not without dif- 
ficulty, for met appears to he affixed to the Nominative 
case, which suggests that these are late formations. The 
(xenitives ■K.ostj’i, vestri, etc., may he readily admitted to 
be adjectives. 

In Gothic the Nominatives vei-s, jus, have stems 
corresponding to those Sanskrit ones which have not 
sma affixed (i. e. vay-dm, yuy-dm), hut s oecaMons the 
same difficulty as in Latin; perhaps in both cases the 
simpler hypothesis wo«ld he that it was adopted in later 
times in imitation' i»f nouns. In the obMque cases u , 
(before a nasal) and i represejit the Sanskrit ,■,» and yu. 
The changes of the latter yu to y and then to i contain 
nothing unusual. There is no difficulty either in sup- 
posing s?na to have become msa, as in Zend mha, and 
then s to have caused the change from m to n. So that 
Gothic ma, nsi correspond to Sanskrit sma. In zva, zvi, 
the softening of the s is due to the preceding weak vowel 
i, and the change from m to v is one which extensively 
occurs. The final s in the Accusative, as in Latin, is ’ 
prohab^ for ois, as in the Accusative plural of nouns. 

In Sanskrit the other consonant, n, is preserved. In the 
Dative also a final s occurs. Perhaps we ought to divide 
the Latin words into no-bi^s, vo-bis, leaving only bi of 
the original ending -hhyam, as in the singular mi-M, 

In Latin the s is probably an imitation of the 
nominal declension, where the original form bliyas ends 
in s ; or it is the Instrumental used as a Dative. In 
Gothic its origin remains obscxire. It is not likely to 
be a remains of sma, which would make usisi-s for 
u-ns'i-nsi. Probably the Gothic Dative is really the 
Accusative used for the Dative. The Genitives, except* , 
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in Greek, a^jpear t<) be all possessive adjectives, i. e. 
" ouif ‘ your,’ for ‘ of us,’ ‘ of you.’ In-Anglo-Saxon the 
reduction had already proc^ded almost as far as in mo- 
dern English. In ge and eoiOy g and e were pronounced 
y. In us the length of the u shows some remains of 
the syllable sma, whilst s appears to correspond to the 
final s in Gothic, since in the Genitive ft is for u-f sma, 
and the final ra preserved as re. In e6%v, on the contrary, 
the final s is lost. The older forms u-si-Ji, u-si-c, 
€4to-i-li* edw-i^c, also occur. 

202 . The forms of the Dual for the First and 


Second Persons are : 

m 

r 



Sati^rit. 

Greek. 

^ Gothic. 

Ang.-SaK. 

English. 

Nom. 

Ti-va-m 


vi“t 

wi-t 

^ we two ’ 


yu-va-m 


^ 

gi-t 

‘ ye two * 

Acc. 

ji-va-m 

VW'-l 

u-nki-s 

u-nc 

‘ us two ’ 


yn-va-m 


i-nqvi-s 

i-nc 

‘ you two ’ 

Instr. 

il-va-bbyam 

. 



— 

‘ by us two ’ 


yn-vd'-bliy^m 


_ , 

— 

‘ by you two ’ 

Dat. 

^-v^'-bhyam 

V(h-lV 

n-nki-s 

n-nc 

* to us two ’ 


yu-vil'-bbyam 

i-nqvi-s 

i-nc 

‘ to you two ’ 

Abl. 

^-va-bbydm 

— 

. 

n-nc 

‘ from us two ’ 


yu-va'-bbydm 


— 

i-nc 

* from you two 

Gen. 

Ii-va-y6s 

vw-tv 

u-nka-ra 

n-nce-r 

‘ of us two ’ 


ya-¥a-y6s 


i-nqva-ra 

i-nce-r 

‘ of you two ’ 

Loo. 

'^“¥d-y6s 

— 

— 

— 

‘ in us two ^ 


yn-va-y6s 

: 

— 

— 

‘ in you two ’ 


In the dual va occupies the place of sma in the 
' singular and plural, s being dropped and m changed to 
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as in tlie GrotMc forBis of th^ second,, peraon botli 
dual and plur%l. In Sanskrit the Nona, and Aoc. end 
alike in m. In the Nom^jt is most likely of the same 
origin as in the Singular and Plural aham^ vaymn^ etc. 
In the Acc. it is the original case sign, presei;ved in the 
singular, preceded by a long vowel in the dual, and 
changed to u in some nominal forms : hence -cm for 
a«m. It is changed to n in the plural in consequence 
of being followed by ^5 which was afterwards dropped. 
The Accusatives ncfu, mm, appear to be abbVeviations 
of the older forms, tHe stem syllables a and being 
dropped ; ^nd would then be an irregular form for sma. 
Bopp suggests the triginal to have been In^ 

Greek pco and (r(j)co may also be regarded as strangely 
altered forms of sma, having the vowel lengthened as in 
the Sanskrit va. The Dative ending iv corresponds to the 
Sanskrit hhyam. It is used irregularly for the Genitive. 
i in the Nom. and Acc. may be for Sanskrit 7, which oc- 
curs in some nouns. In Gothic the stems are the same 
as in the plural ; the syllable smct in tbe oblique cases 
assumes the forms nhi^ nhco, nqv% nqvci, qv being equaj 
to /r, and h standing in place of Sanskrit 5. The final 
g in fee Acc. and Dat. is the same as in the Plur., 
the .nasal, which is preserved in Sanskrit, being here 
dropped. The final t in fee Nom. of the first person, 
Bopp sa}^ clearly belongs to tbe designation of the 
number two (stem tivay The Anglo-Saxon preserves 
much older and fuller forms in the Dual than in the 
Plural. The reason probably is that the former were 
less used, and therefore less worn and wasted, than 
the latter. We have the Nominative of both persons, 
and both alike add t to the Plural In the other cases 
oiG clearly corresponds to the go. nq, as repre- 
sentative of sma. The personal endings are lost in % 
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the Accasatiye and Native. U-nci-t, i-nd-t, also occur 
for 'ime, iow. An Ablative is given, hut identical in 
form with the Datjve as i^'^the Sing, and Plur. An 
Ablative naight perhaps with equal propriety be assigned 
to the Gothic. 

b) PRONOUNS OP THE THIRD PERSON. 

203. There is a great variety of Pronouns of the 
Third Person. Their forms in different languages mu- 
tually help to explain each other, and the comparison 
of them serves to elucidate many,isolated words, which 
otherwise would be inexplicable. „ ' 

The Reflexive Pronoun is — 


Ace. 

Zend, 

Greek, 

s 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

si-k 

Instr. 



— 

— 

sv^ 

Dat. 

lie, hui 

ol 

sibi 

si-s 

Gen. 

h6i 

£ 10 , €V 

sui 

sei-na 


The Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon, and English have lost 
the use of this pronorm in a separate form, Mt the 
Sanskrit has swcs and sway-avn in some compounds, 
e. g. swa-hhu, swayam-hlm, ‘to be self-originated;’ 
s^vayam-prabha, ‘to be self-glorified ; ’ stoa-ias is also 
used in the sense of ‘ self.’ As a possessive pronoun, fully 
declined, swa is also used of all persons and numbers, 
in the sense of ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ ‘his,’ ‘om-,’ etc. In this 
usage it corresponds to the Greek cr<p6-s. 

In the Eeflexive Pronoun the original w appears 
only in Greek Aec. as <f>, and Latin Gen. as ii. The s 
has become h in Zend, and spiritm asper in Greek. 

' In Zend tlE;|is pronoun occurs in the form of qha in 
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compounds (e.g. qha--dJidta^ ^self-pi^pduced’^, and of hwa 
as a possessive, In Latin i-p$e is explained as J3eing 
by inversion for i-spe^ an!| sp for Sanskrit siu, as in 
sponte, A similar inversion occurs in tlie Doric '\jrip 
for The change of Sanskrit w to Latin p is 

illustrated in 1. por-^ta = s, dwdfra^ ^door/ 

The Eeflexive Pronoun is not preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon and English, unless it be in the word self^ as in 
the German selbst^ in which as in loaf^ and lb as in 
laib^ are an expression for ^ body ’ or ‘ person f se4f = 

^ one’s own person.’ * 

Demon&imtive Pronouns. TA. , ^ 

The Demonstrative’ stem ta, Fern * td^ is ex- ^ * 
tensively employed. Its forms are the follomng : 


% 




Sanskrit* Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. ^ 
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N, Acc. tail, ta tao, ta 

I. D. Abl. tr-bhyam (taii-bya) 

G. L. t&-y6s (ta-yo) 
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i '1^ s 
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SC3 
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<o 


<o <6 
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I i 


e 

cS 


k 

?r 

I 


#3 

U 

;r 

3 


<83 

rCj 


ea 

s <§ 

■ rCl 

I c- 




r* f‘ 

^ i 


J 


o 

o 

•§. 

.(ff^ 

CO 


i-d C3 

c3 

,3 

<irf 

i. 

<83 

a*' fe 

o 3 

Ci/ 

W 

« ''S' 

<o 


<ce 


<i , 


I I I 7 f 
;;g Ng nc3 
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The Nominative singular, Mas^.’ and Fem., has a 
stem, su, S(% di^erent from the rest of the pronoum 
The Loc, s£~smin in thd^Y^das, the Latin archaic 
forms sam, for mmycavij e6s^ and SBpsa 
Sot ea-^ipsa^ as well as the Greek (n^-^/nspov^ < 7 ^-tss', render 
it probable that this stem (m) was at first completely 
declined, and that in the above forms we have parts of 
two separate pronouns, just as several languages form 
the substantive verb from two or more roots, which were 
each originally fully conjugated. Possibly also the 
Greek plurals o/, al^ are further remains of this once 
complete pronoun, ^ist rai belong to the other. 

The stem in the^ rest of the pronouh undergoes 
but slight changes. In Sanskrit the Masc. and Neut. 
is sometimes ta or in accordance with general usage, 
whilst in the Fern, the vowel is in some cases shortened. 
In Zend the instances adduced are mostly conjectural. 
In Greek the stem is preserved with great regularity in 
all genders. In Latin the stem does not appear separately 
as a pronoun, but it is j^^oserved in several adverbs 
and conjunctions, i. e. tu-m, tu-^c, ta-m, tSL-ndem, , 
ta-K^, ta^-ntus, to-’ties. As a 

pronouiT it is compounded with is in is-te, of which the 
s may he the Norn, sign, as in is, ea, id. In this com- 
pound form it is probably of late origin, and for this 
reason it has the same stem in the Nom. Singular as 
elsewdiere. In Gothic the stem assumes the regular 
forms tha, thi, tlio, and in Anglo-Saxon tlise, thy, 
tM. 

The endings in Sapskrit are the same as in the a 
stems of nouns, with |;he insertion of -ama in the Lat., 
AbL, and Loc. Sing., and the addition of n in this last 
case. The Norn. Masc. also omits the case sign generally 
in the singular, and has for aa in the Nom. plural, ^ 





The Gen plurd ha§ In Greek the declension 

tflh omittingr the case sign 

m the h.oin. Sing. Ma^; In Latin the greatest 
deviation ^from the nominal declension is in the Gen. 
singular -ms for s. -a^sya, s being dropped, «+?/he- 
coming ^ and a becoming %. The final s causes some 
difficulty, but we see the tendency to introduce that letter 
m the first syllable is- of this pronoun, and in theNeut 
‘ happy.’ It may here also be an inorganic addi- 
tion, which does not admit and does not require any 
urther explanation. The lSrom.'Sing. Masc. has no case 
sign, te being a weakened form ©f the stem.. In Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon the endings reqrire no special remark. 

ihe same stem occurs in the Latin words i-dem, ‘ the 
same;’ qui-Aem, ‘indeed;’ git^-dam, ‘some one,’ as 
well ss in dum, ‘whilst; ’ Hkmmn, ‘at length ; ’ ddnec, 
until;’ duc2«m, ‘before;’ ddnfg'we, ‘ then.’ d for t 
appeai-s in s. i-dam; z. dem, dim, for tern; gr. U, ‘and.’ 
11 o f, this (Horn. Dat. plural TotfSeco-i, roisSscri), the 
two forms of the same stem appear combined, just as in 
. theLatin tandem, ‘at length.’ Av-t6-s, ‘ he,’ is a similar 
compound to the I. is-te and s. ^ ; and ‘ this,’ 

for o-av-Tos, consists of three pronominal sterna Bopp 
considers Sa, Sei>,in-aS-Sa,^-aS-Ssv, etc., to be of the same 
ongin. That the forms with t and d were originally 
identical is rendered probable by such words as 1. 
demum compared with gr. r^/tos, ‘ then,’ and s. ta'vat ; 
1. donee, with gr. rtp/Ua, ‘ at that time of day.’ 

The stem ta also forms a compound with ya, the stem- 
vowel of the first part being dropped. It thus forms 

Norn. Singular M. sya, F. syd, M tyor-t, and is declined 
like ta. 
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2.®s« Tbe pronominal ^tem i aj)peaxs in several 
languages. In Sanskrit it forms part of the pronoun, 
M. ay-am, N. i-cMm, F. iy-dm. It is also used in 
several indeclinable words in Sanskrit and Zend, e. g. 
s. i4d8y ^ from here ; ’ i4ia {iox i-dha\ z. i--dlm^ i4liTa^ 

^ here ; ’ s. 14% zA4liay 1. i4a^ ^ so s. i-dd'nimy ^ now ; ’ 
i4thmh ^^so ;’ cMt {^dmAt)^ nk {=na4t')^ ^if 
not ; ’ z. ^ not ; ’ s. i4aTaSy ^ the other i<lfza^ 

^ such ; ’ iy-d^, ^ so much.’ In Grreek, there is no 
pronoun of this s^en?, nor any trace of one, except 
perhaps the Acc. i-z/.* But the demonstrative i added to 
many words, as outgo--/, Hhi^ one,’ etc., preserves the 
stem. In Latin, i-s, e-a, ^ this,’ is fully declined, 
the stem fluctuating, as is frequently the case in this 
language, between i and c, and some of the forms, as 
c-u-m, etc., having also been adapted, by the addition of 
u, to the second declension of nouns. An older form 
i-m, however, remains. The same stem appears also in 
i4erums ^ again;’ i-mmo, ^nay,’ for i-smo-d=s. 'i-sma-t.. 
In GrQjt^ic the stem undergoes but slight modifications, 
and the endings are regular, e. g. ; 


t-mma 


Another pronominal root of extensive application is a, 
which fiirnishes some of the cases of i-ddm in Sanskrit/ 


t 
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. e. g. jjat. AW. aWi, Loc. a-smm etc T. 

18 use in the adverbial forms a-tra,- ‘ here • ’ a tdo 
hence ; a-dyd,, ‘ibis day.r The usual Feminine form 
•t has become %y, as in the ISTom. sin<^ular iv-d«, cin 

e-ni-m ‘for’ ^dV^ compound in Latin 

. ’ ’ Ed the second part of it in na-m ‘for ’ 

nu^^c, ‘now,’ ne-mj>e, ‘ surely,’ nu-m, ne. The Week 
vorfs^i-, <liim,’ etc.,i,4.i,el],’ ‘now/ a^wj 

ThiV “PP**' *» ““tam tie same root m 

gr. vy , I ne-, ni-, go. m, a. s. ille. Old Engb ne The 

' "rirfaf “ conditional particle, 

fi.n • ®-)> old e. an, ‘ if.’ The 

lowing are mstances of triple compounds with o, viz. 

‘ore? 

kWnf Of u to I and assimi- 

a-lia i), a-Uer; go. 

e i fj adverb, ‘ otherwise ; ’ 

e. o.ther and a. s. o-dher, with the I or » dropped after 
.^hanging the vowel to 6. 


AVA. 




In Sanskrit ava has ceased to be used as a pronoun 

dZn’^I^z Z ava-tor, ‘to come 

down. In Zend it retains its pronominal character. In 
Greek it rs compounded with fo, forming fo 

which and many amilar forms the second a is omitted; 
av-3,, in this place,’ as a Locative, and adS^ as an 
a ive, belong to the simple pronoun, av has probably 

syllable may be the superlative termination; in aut 
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perhaps for au-ti, the ending is the sam^ as in u-ti, 
and so. ov is a more nsnal ?aepre* 

sentative of s. av than <^v: hence we have ov-v, 

‘ then,’ ov, ‘ not,’ In go. au-h (a, s. 4-c, ‘ hut ’), e. k-ke, 
the same pronoun appears, with a demonstrative par- 
ticle, as in etc. 

Melative Pronouns. YA. 

The Eelative pronoun jra is declined in Sanskrit like 
ta. In the Greek o, the spiritus dsper, as in 

many other cases, is, for Sanskrit y. In Zend this 
pronoun has a demorjstrative meaning. It is pr.eserved 
in go. ei and ja-6ai fox ja-ba,^‘ if ;’ a. s. gi-/, pjonounced ’ 
yif, e. i-/- _ The ending is the same as in the Interro- 
gative i-bai, i-ha. Bopp supposes this 6a (where b was 
probably pronounced v) to be for s. m, which brings it 
still nearer to the English if, where both syllables are 
greatly abbreviated, viz. i standing for ya, and /for va. 
Further, go. ‘ whether,’ for ya-t’, and that for ja-va, 

preserves the same elements ; go. jti, ‘ now,’ ‘already,’ 

1. are of the same origin. The Batin ni for v ^ 

coiTesp»nds to 1. mare for s. vcmi. Gothic ja-f, ja (e. 
yea), and ja-A, ‘ also,’ with an ending like the Latin que 
in quo-que, ‘ also,’ belong to*the same root. Engl, ye-t 
is combined with the same particle as na is in s, nit 
fox na-it.‘ 

Inten'ogative Pronouns. EA.. 

The root of the Interrogative has three forms 
in Sanskrit, lea, leu, hi, all probably modifications of the 
same original. The first is the more extensively applied, 
and was doubtless originally complete in Sanskrit as in 
Zend, Greek, and Latin ; for the Horn, and Acc. singular ’ 
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JTeiit. hat, instead rOf which h 
haclp-chit for 
street/ lit. ^ -v 
would be kq. 


^ -'^ippears 'i.!!,; 
Qinz, and in hail-Qdhw.cm',^ ^ a bad 

a streeijr The orcJinary Greet form 
is also preserved in the Ionic dialect 
e. g. k6~ts, ‘ once, Ka-f, ‘ how ? ’ Ko-rspov, ‘ whether ? ’ 
k6-<tos, ‘howgi-eat?’ ko-Ios, ‘of what kind;’ but in 
Attic Greek the consonant is changed to w, e. o-. tto-ts 
TTW-y, TTo-Tspov, w6-aos, tto-Ios. The Latin qui also’ 
in some, cases, belongs to the o and a declensions, which 
answer to the Sanskrit a and„ «, It has the Latin 
characteristic u after the guttural. In the Kom 
^ singulm- Fepi. the e in qua-e, ^ well as in hn-^-c is 
obscure. ^ The forms of the go. hva belong to the same 
root, as well as the Anglo-Saxon hwa, and English tvJw 
with an inversion in the order of the consonants) for 
/mo The h m these languages regularly answers to 
LathTu* ^ developed similarly to the 

Interrogative, 7ai, appears in 

etc. The Lakn forms which seem to belong to this 
stem, VIZ. cu-^MS, ‘of whom,’ cu-t:, ‘to whom>ctc., are 
abbreviations of quo-jus, quo-i, etc., 
where there is a similar ci^rtailnient of the first syllable 
^ in the pronunciation of the English ^v7lo for hwo, in 
ich o is omitted and w sounded as oo. kv, is used 
hS-^T> depreciatory compounds, Uu-tanu, ‘ugly- 

guttural wluch is preserved in go. hva-iJiar, a. s. 
whae-c?^r, e. whe-ther. It is also wantin<. in 1 u-bi 

; The third 'stem, /«, is used in Sanskrit to form the 
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Norn, and Acc. Singular Feut. with the ending 

of Neuter noun,^ p,at U-t waa earlier in use .eeml 
probable from 1. qm-d. ^Masc. ki-s is also employed 
inthe\eda compounds wa-kf-s, ‘ no one ; ’ md-M-s 
‘ let no one.’ This Stem is used in Isii-drza, ‘ like what • ’ 
^ly-at, ‘how much;’ hi, ‘for.’ Here’/i is for k, as k 
hrd compared with 1. cord-, ‘ heart.’ A similar chan<.e 
appears m s. hy-as for Id-as, and this for ki-dkas, m 
X5« with 5 inserted, l.he-w (hesternus), o-o sijfra 
a. s. sy-sternlie dmg, e. ye-s-ter-cUy. Some coiifir 
mation of this etymofogy of hyas is derived from s' 
zwas, perhaps foi; kiZ-as, ‘to-morrow.’ The abbre- 
viation -of words cakes less difficulty in these cases than , 
the application of the interrogative pronoum in such a 
sense. The familiar designations of time, however o'e- 
nerally involve the strangest modifications of lanauafe 
e. j s pamfr, ‘in last year,’ from pfe .atsa. 
and hi-c are Latin pronouns formed from this stem 
The latter has instead of the original guttm-al. Theu is 
preserved in Gen. and Dat. hu->s, hu-fr, and the origi- 
vowel lost as in cu-jus, cu-i. qui-a is the regular 
Neuter plural, and qu-e^s the old Mase. Plural. Plautus' 
has Gen. plural qui-um. The stem appears in ci-s 

guttural, but omit- 
ug the usual -u. In hi-c, ‘ this,’ the affixing of the 

Si ““s- 

This final particle appears in different forms, as c cc 

!2 '"T r iute^ogSfre 

Th? doubiffio- f pronouns, 

ihe doubling of interrogatives destroys the interro- 

gation, j ust as doubling a negative destroys the negation 
e.g. qms, ‘who?’ compared with gwisgiic, ‘whoever-’ 

'what,’compai-edwithgz.i;p^c(forquid-pe), ‘wbai' , 
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ever.’ In (gothic uh is the representative of this parti 
cle ^g. hvas^cpiB, and hvaz-uh= qais^que ; hvS^qn^ 
and A.o-A=qu*_-que D^s not the EngHsh 
preseive a remains of tins compound ? In that o 
* ould be the Nee., sign, end the perticle LncldTe 
vowel. As in the other examples quoted, iv/w is interro- 
gative and w/ios-o indefinite. Of this compound form, 

e. wAos = go. e= ]. 

' e. d = go. uA = ]. gag, 

e. wiioso = go. ^ I ga,-ggae. 

^ Acc-’hi-^a, Went Acc 

M-to, are from this same^stem, with the usual A for an 
older k The adverb bl-dre, a. s. M-cUier and bi-der 
as well as the^ English bi-t/ier, has the comparative 

ending, go. he-?-, m compounds Air (e. g. M-m: hi-r- 

ja-ts,hi-r-p-tA, second person Sing., Dual, Plur. ='‘ come 

wJierc, iAa?, there; and exhibit the stem under 
^pideration as M, he. In Anglo-Saxon, b^r, thc^r 
Wr have the same ending. In Greek r/-r, r/-ro-v 

have T for «, like_ Tsffarapss, -jrivrs, so that the guttural 
this pronoun is in Greek represented by afl three 
classes of consonants, e.g. .<5v, rA. ’ So also It/ 
and, for corresponds to s. cUt for cha-i/ the firJ 
part of which, eha for ha, is used as a cofot ebon aM 
IS the pronominal stem in its first form. " 

e) DEEmnvE AnjicrivE peokoots. 

207, Th.is class of derivativpa i i 

let', a,. a, >tTZ " 
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ha foms mama-ka, ‘my,’ %a-ka, from 

mama, tdva; syid in the Vedas asmd'-ka, ‘mir’ 

yushma'-ka, ^ jour,’ from (^dt, yushmdt. 

t'ya, forms macU'ya, ‘my; ’ twud-i'ya, ‘thy;’ as- 

mad-i'ya, ‘our;’ .yits^jnacZ-l'ya, ‘your;’ taL-i'ys. 

‘ belonging to that one ; ’ sarv-i'ya, ‘ belonging to aU ’ 
The words derived from the personal pronouns are 
formed from the Ablative case, 'whose t is softened to cl 
between vowels. In Greek the ending -m-s preserves 
this formative ; tS-io-s, ‘ one’s own,’ from t 5 -=]. -id or for 
IS, and that for aFcS=s 7 swat, from the possessi 4 pro- 
noun 5 wa-s^; TTo-io-;?, ‘»of what kind;’ ro-lo-s, ‘of that 
kind;’ o-lo-s, ‘of wMch kind.’ Bopp thihks this for-* 
mative ■I'yam represented in Gothic by a, and the Abla- 
tive d (for t) by r, in the words unsa-r-SL, unhcM'-a, 
‘our; %zva-r-a, inqvcc-r-a, ‘your.’ If so, the r in the 
English words our, your, is a representative of the 
Ablative sign d (for t). 

mnt in certain cases is regularly weakened to vat or 
van. It formst«'-vant,‘so much;’ j/d'-vant, ‘ how 
much ; %-ant (dropping v), iy-ant The Zend has 
Acc. cWant-^m, Horn, cd-wanz, dropping the stem- ' 
vowel and preserving v (w) of the formative. In 
ry-jio-s, ‘then,’ ‘when,’ v is changed to m, 

md ^0 stands for s. vat. & Latin qu-ant-us, ‘how 
much, t-aat-«s, ‘ so much,’ both the stem-vowel and ^ 
are dropped ; whilst u is changed to I, and a to c, in opu- 

w-u-lent-us, ‘poisonous,’ etc. 

In Gothic this formative appears as -laud- in Ave-laud-s 
— quantus, and in svn-laud-s. 

U forms /cd-ti, yd-ti, ‘how much;’ td-ti, ‘so much.’ 

Li Latin quo-t, ‘how many;’ to-t, ‘so many,’ where 
tii 6 11118,1 VOW©! is dropped. 

drz (also drza, drlcsha), from drz,^ to look,’ forms ’ 
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many derivatives d^BHoting ‘resemblance to,’ ‘lookino- 
like,’, e.g. M-Orz, ‘like what;’ ta-dfz, ‘like that'’ 
etc. This d appears as lf‘n several other lang-uao-eg'- 
and z, originally a guttural, appears as L In Greek 
we find vri-XiK-09, ‘ how great ; ’ ‘ so great,’ etc 

In Latin qu&-li-s, ‘like what;’ ta-li-s, ‘such;’ a%Mct- 
li-s, ‘equal,’ where k is dropped, etc. In Gothic 
leik-s, sm-leik-s, etc. In Anglo-Saxon 7ircy-lc, sivy-lc 
In English whi-ch, su-ch, etc., the formative ’is pre- 
served dnly in ch for the final guttural, whilst the 
meaning has been retained in Sach, but lost in ^vhich 
The full form, however, is pres-3rved in the adjective 
r like. The lis preserved also in the correspondino- Ger- 
man words welch-, solcb-, and in the Scotch quJdlc 
The same formative also appears in the general endino'" 
a. s. -Me, e. -ly ; e. g. Ie6f-\ic, love-ly. 

Some possessive adjectives have only the pronominal 
stem, vdthout any formative element, e.g. s. swa-s 
swa, swa-mi gr- efio-s, <t6-s, S-s, cr<f>6-s ; 1. oneu-s, tuu-s, 

cT) PKONOHINAL ADVEKBS. 

^ Adverbs are formed by tM, dha, 

ias, dii, tJiam, thd, ti. 

tm forms adverbs oi flace, e.g. s. d-tra, ‘here;’ 
fe-tra, there; amd-tra, ‘ there ;’ 7:d-tra, ‘ where ’ 
2/a-tra, ‘where.’ z. Uhra, ‘here;’ aw-thra, ‘there-’ 
2^a-t^a ‘where.’ l. a-tra,‘on this side;’ ul-tvi, 
on that side. go. Aw-thro, ‘whither;’ tha-thx6, 
thither, a a Wder, thi-dcr {d probably pro- 
nounced as dA). e. wAi-ther,tA'i-ther 
dha also forms adverbs of place. In Sanskrit it 
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tas lorms aaverDs expressing ‘ origin or ‘ source,’ e. g. 
s. M-tas, ‘whence?’ ia-tas, ‘ thence;’ yd-tas, ‘whence.’ 
gT. wo-Sey, ‘whence;’ ro-Sei/, ‘thence ;’ o-Sfer-, ‘whence.’ 
1. perhaps (c>Mi-de, ‘ whence;’ de, in-de, ‘ thence.’ The 
full form appears in swarga-tas ; 1. ccdi-tas, ‘ from 
lieaven ;’ gr. sv-t6s, 1- in-tus, ‘ within.’ 

dd fornls adverbs of ti-me, e.g. I’o-dk', ‘when?.’ 
ta-daf,‘ then ; ’ ya-d&', ‘ when ; ’ 6ha-dk', ‘ once ;’ ea-da', 
‘alwaw;’ ta-dk'-ntm, ‘then;’ i-da'-nim, ‘W.’ In 
the V|das, i-dk'. gr. perhaps wd-re, ‘once;’ rd-re, 
‘then;fo-re, ‘when;’ perhaps also ‘ already,’ for 

='ya-dd', with a long vowel, like y-Trap for yor-'k/rt 
thcrni, tha, ti, form adverbs of Ttianner, e. g. s. lca~ 
thkm, '‘how ? ’ ti-tham, ‘ so ;’ anyd-thk, ‘ otherwise ;’ 
iii-tlia, j ‘so;’ i/d-tha, ‘as;’ sarvd-Vtxk, ‘everyway;’ 
i-ti, ‘so»’ «-ti (prep.\ ‘ over,’ ‘beyond;’ ii-t (prep.),' 
‘upi^ds.’ z, ui-ti, ‘so.’ 1. i-tem, ‘likewise;’ au- 

tem, ‘but;’ z-ta, ‘so;’ alkc-ta, i-ti, i-ti-cfem, u-ti, 
u-ti-nam .,1 ti-li-que. Sanskfit dti appears in 1. a-t-a/viis, 

‘ primitive ancestor.’ 
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■ ® important part of speeeli 

It sometimes forms a. complete sentence by itself and no 
opinion or determination orwsb ean be expressed witb- 
. out It. U undergoes a greater variety of changes than any 
other word. In some Amei?can languages it is said that 
a single verb may appear in six thousand different^rms. 
So great a variety does not exist in any Indo-Eu "Inean 
language ; yet dn Sanskrit about a thousand p-^Ie 
foms,without xnc udingparti^^^^^^^ maybe assiLd to 

one verb. In Greek, and still more in Latin, the lumber 
IS very much reduced. In modern languages, tlie ana- 
l^mal method .has brought the verb to am) almost 
Chinese simphcityA Aj^^nglish verb, for instaiie, dot 
not assume more than Half, a dozen different foiimr at 
when we rememba: tha«'the same word at one tite 
had all the varieties whicif are found in tlm Sanskrit 
verb, we gam some idea of the great change which ht 
been gradually made in the language of man 

SS^Te'"^ analytical, not the syn- 

rnetical. Ihe proarress ha.s Iiaat. , . 
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fall off, its pliant branches broteij, and ultimately but 
little remaining\besides the gnarled trunk. ^ 

What is thus illustrate^ in language as a whole, is 
specially illustrated by the changes which the verb has 
undergone. Our examples, therefore, will necessarily 
be drawn chiefly from the older languages, and be com- 
paratively few from those now spoken. 

A verb may consist of several distinct elements. The 
Latin verb amahantwr, for example, may be thus di- 
vided : am-a-ba-nt-u-r. Of these parts, am is the root 
which appears in alPthe forms ; amd is the stem of 
several tenses, etc.; ^ja is the sign of the Imperfect 
Tense ; "/it is the sigm of the Third Person Plural ; and 
T is the sign of the Passive Yoice, whilst u merely a 
connecting vowel inserted between the consonants nt 
and r, without affecting the sense of the word at all. 
Again, in amdrentiir^ re^ like represents the Im- 
perfect Tense, but differs from ba in denoting also the 
Conjunctive Alood. 

In verbs, therefore, besides the root or stem, there 
may be expressions for Voice, Mood, Tense, and Person. 


h) THE THREE VOICES. 

2il0n There are three VX)ices^ so far as the meaning 
of verbs is concerned. The Sanskrit has separate forms 
for all three ; in other languages there are only two 
forms, and in some only one. 

The three forms are the Active, Middle, and Passive. 
In Sanskrit the Active is called pavasmaipadam^ 
^ affecting another,’ from pamsma% Dative Singular 
of para^ ^another,’ and padam^ from the root pad^, 
^ fall,’ fall upon.’ It is so called because the action 
expressed by the verb is not aimed at the acting person, 
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but at som^s one e.g. ‘I strike/ i. e. nSt myself 
- but gome one else. The Middle is called in Sanskrit 
(Umampadam, ‘self-affec^g/ from'atmane. Dative 
Singular of abnan, ‘self/ and jpadam. In this case 
the person acting is also the object acted upon, which 
as there IS no such verbal form in English has to U 
ejrpsed by the addition of a pronoun, e. g. ‘I stride 

The terms Active and Middle ai-e clearly inappro- 

ictive so-cSled 

ctive , and the word Middle," in itself, conveys no 

notion of the thing intended, but merely that, as in 

' term is chiefly applied, since it is in 

' Passivl y " y tee 

a&sive, It may be conveniently supposed to be half- 
way between them. But these terms are so widely used 
tTl.'° "^derstood, that we shall adhL to 

the^Ach- “ distinguished from 

the Active by the endings affixed to the stem ; e. g. the 

™ tee Active and -I (for 

as the Middlf l?y tee same ending 

s the Middle, hut ya is inserted between it and the 

root. Hence for Mid. we have Pasa -,/a-t/e g 

from the root dwish ‘hMe’ ^ a * 

‘heh^tpa’/c^ , V ’ ^ bing. Act. dwS.'sIi-H, 

Mmilf ■ P.T 7 “/"> “*'1 ‘ le Wei 

one else). ‘he is hated’ (by some 

c Kq i -1 5 / ’ ^ bing. Act. rvTn-si (for TWTrr-s-Tt'l 

he stakes (some one else) ; Mid. and pLs. Ttlwr-s-Tj’ 

eiS:; 2 

' In Latin likAw* ^ special Passive forms. 

, , kewise one form serves for both Middle 

tit''’.'. 
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and Passive verbs. It consists in affixing the reflexive 
pronoun se to the Active. We thus from the 3^Sing\ 
Act. amat obtain the u being introduced as 

a connecting vowel between the consonants, or tn may 
be a modified form of the pronoun used to express the 
Thii'd Person Singular, which in Sanskrit is ti, in Greek 
crt. These latter instances make it probable that in 
Latin also, at an earlier period, a vowel followed such 
forms as amat Which of the above explanations of % 
is adopted will depend on the period in the-* develop- 
ment of the language at which it is supposed the Middle 
and Passiye were formed, whether before or after the 
loss of the vowel in 4he personal endings. .^It is, ^further, 
one of the euphonic laws qf the Latin language, that 
s between two vowels is softened to r, and hence from 
amatuse we obtain arnature, and from this again, by 
the very common loss of the final vowel, amcihiv. 
Such forms ending in t occur both as Deponent verbs, 
which exhibit instances of Middle verbs (i. e. verbs with 
both Active and Eeflexive meaning), and as Passive 
verbs. 

The above will perhaps throw some light iipoil 
the "tormation of the Middle verbs in Greek. For 
whilst in Latin s between two vowels is usually soft- 
ened to in Greek, when o^cm’ring in the same position, 
it is entirely dropped. Indeed, the reflexive pronoun 
itself, in Greek, is already changed from as or ados; it 
is therefore easy to suppose that -raai would become 
This view gains confirmation from the fact that 
it brings the Greek and Latin languages into agreement 
where they have been supposed to be utterly at vari- 
ance ; for they thus appear to agree, not only in each 
having one form for both voices, but in both having the 
same form. 
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f ■ . ■ , , , ■ 

Bopp regards the Middle fnrmo .-r, c< , . 

~ rrS'“-s tt ^ - 

of »b S ci L" "l*" ‘’"i al„ 

".etbid oSm tbe S“' r-“ ““ 

latrf b«h the LilTd rrr origi- 

the Latin, forms. 

■“ ““ f iP tlo 


Sanskrit. 

r 

Greek, 

Xatin, 

mi 

/Ul 

m 

e 

IJLai, 

r 

si 

crt 

s 

se 

a-ai 

ris 

ti 

TL 

t 

t6 

rat, 

tiir 


from masi 


L Act. 

Mid. 
2. Act. 

Mid. 
»3. Act. 
Mid. 


the” c“tS‘te?+ftffc’^Z,‘‘ 7 * a. “tl 

and Third Persons’merely droo^ s 
contraction of the vowels l/r ’ if 
are perfectly regular thlr>^ h ^ ^ persons 
omission of a which «! ® J^®“g m each only the 

be between two vowels 

^.“^on appears in Sanskrit, bebgVor^te +TwhdsUhe 
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Active ends in ti. In Latin the S'irst Person is more 
mnltilated thaiL. in Sanskrit. The personal pronoun is 
altogether lost, and only tfie consonant (r) of the re- 
flexive pronoun preserved. In the Second Person the 
personal pronoun appears as ri for si, the s being 
changed to t between two vowels. This has caused the 
reflexive pronoun to retain its original consonant {s). 
The usual change to r is prevented by the fact that the 
previous syllable {rise) begins with r. In the Third 
Person the final vowel is dropped. The perjJonal pro- 
noun appears as tu, thh reflexive as r. 

In the > examination of these few forms we find a 
striking illustration^of the uses of Comparative Gram-, 
mar. What one language has lost the other.*^ have pre- 
served. Thus the original forms may be constructed 


Sanskrit. Greek. 


mus 


mur from mahasi 


dhwasi 


vrai 
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In Sanskrit all t^ree persons have dropped s, as in 
r the smgular, and contracted the vowels a, i, in a reonlir 
way, to In Greek the reflexive prono4 is entlS 
lost, except that tne Third Person preserves i like the 
Sanskrit. The a of the First Person also shows that it 
was previously followed by the reflexive pronoun. From 
the Latin language alone it is not easy to say how the 
First Person (mm) was formed. If the vowel was 
originally short, rmcr may be merely the termination of 
the Active, with the necessary change of s to r, and the 
following part dropped ; mur being, therefore, for mur- 
uri. But the tendency in the language, which caused the 
^ final syllable of all words ending k one consonant to be 
^ considered in later times, as short, leaves us at liberty 
to suppose that the vowel, in this ease, may have been 
riginally long, and have arisen from the contraction of 
two vowels. A similar change of H to u appears in 
the ending of the Genitive Plural of nouns. (See 
Sect. 165 , p. 128.) The ending mur would thus be for 
muur, where the first s of mususi is dropped, and the 

usual This point, which the other two languages above 
referred to leave in doubt, may be cleared up by a re- 
ference to the Lithuanian, which retains severaWorms 
e sew here lost. In that language the corresponding syl- 
e is ong, which Schleicher {Compendium, p. 122) 
exoeplioMl, and a. re».Iting from in 
_ g of a consonant to the short vowel of the Active It 

g . Lith. vezatae8=L vehimur. The re- 
flexive pronoun is here preserved as s, the rule in Latin 
which changes it to r, or that in Greek by which it is 
, drnpprf. not applying in tUa oa* in litbZian. Z 

',1 -i 1 ? . I ' 

^ j ' : . . r 
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vowel is long because originally tlj^e active^ me was not 
only followed by a consonant (s), but also by aiiptiier 
vowel, as is manifest from tb^ Active plural in the Vedas, 
-■masL These two vowels contracted together form 4 
and by affixing the reflexive pronoun we obtain 
1 . muT. 

This view is confirmed by the second person singular 
in Lithuanian, e. g. vezh = L mheris, in which e does 
not arise from the preservation of an originally long 
vowel (Schleicher, (Jomj?. p, 122), but from the con- 
traction of two originaliy short ones ; for both the vowels 
in the corresponding Latin word, and in similar forms 
in Sanskrit, are shor^ The pronominal sign, which is s 
in Sanskrit and r (between vQwels) in Latin, ^s dropped 
in Lithuanian as it is in Greek, being for tiwt- 

saacy and that for rviTT-saao-u We have here again an 
illustration of the way in which languages supply each 
other’s defects. The Greek preserves the vowel of the 
reflexive pronoun as t subscriptum, and loses the con- 
sonant (i;), whilst the Lithuanian preserves the conso- 
nant and loses the vowel (is). There is the same mutual 
relation between Greek and Latin in the Third Person 
Plural, i. e. vrat from vracTh from nturL 

The Second Person presents the greatest anomalies ; 
but, whatever view be ado;pted as to the origin of the 
Middle forms, these anomalies still remain in Sanskrit 
and Greek, whilst the Latin language avoids them by 
satisfying itself with participial forms ending in 
rr: gr. -fjbsvoi^ s. -manas. 

The dual forms are : 
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1 

vas 


Act. 

Mid. vahe the 


Sanskr^ 


Greek. 


2 3 

1 

2 

3 

thas tas f 

insv) 

TOP 

rov 

the ^ 

/MsSoP 

aS-op 

crSop 


In Sanskrit, as far as regards the reflexive pronoun 
the dual exactly coincides with the plural. In Grreek 
the s of the pronoun, instead of being dropped, as in 
the pluual, appears to have changed to v, as it did in 
the First Person Plural Active, for /iss. 

_ The secondary forms exhibit a still greater abbrevia- 
tion than the primary in the htJcWle as well as the 
Active. 


In the singular we have ; 



1. Act. 

Sanskrit. 

m 

Greek. 

V 

Latin. 

m 


Mid. 

e,i 

fl7}P 

r 

from masi 

2. Act. 

s 

$ 

s 


Mid. 

thas 

(TO 

ris 

sasi 

3. Act. 

t 

'■ ■ ■ 

t 


Mid. 

ta 

7^ 

tiir 

tasi 


In Sanskrit the First Person has S, as in the priman 
forms for the first conjugation, but reduced to i for the 
second. The Second Person has th for the persona: 
pronoun, which is t in the pronoun, though s in the 
verbal forms. .The consonant of the reflexive pronoun 
^ preserved, but the vowel lost as in Latin. In the 
ird Person a shows the pronoun formerly was added, 
or when nothing followed, ta was reduced to ti or t. 
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In G-reekj again^ the First Person-, preserves }jl of the 
personal pronoun^ whilst 5 of the reflexive pronoi^n is 
■ changed to v, just as in the Active First Person Plural, 
for fM£9. In this case, therefore, [mtjv is for 
from fiaai. The 0 of the Second and Third Persons 
indicates the previous presence of the reflexive pronoun 
in the form of v. 

In Latin the secondary do not differ from the primary 
forms. 

In the plural we have : ^ 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin, 

1 . Act. ma ■* mv' mus 

■ y 

Mid. niahi fisBa^ mur from mahasi 

2 . Act. ta Ts — 

Mid. dhwam (rS-s — dhwasi 

3 . Act. n, s V nt 

Mid. nta vro ntur ,, ntasi 

In Sanskrit the First and Third Persons have merely 
reduc^ a-^i of the primary forms to i and a. The 
Second Person preserves the consonant, and drops the 
vowel of the reflexive pronoun, as in the singular. The 
however, is reduced to a nSsal (m), as in Greek, 

In Greek the Third Person only differs from the 
primary forms ; and here the o, as in the singular, indi- 
cates^ the previous presence of p for <x of the reflexive 
pronoun. 

In the dual we have : 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

Act. va tarn tain "top ttjv 

Mid. vahi tham tarn julsBop aSop aSr}v 
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The nasah 
the rftflexiye 


iQ both«>these languages appears to be from 
pronoun. 


rernunations which denote the First 
feecond, and Third Persons, are amongst the most inte^ 
resting and instructive phenomena of languao-e. Thev 
are most of them easily analysed - ^ 

progressive transformation of ' 
of the j 

The personal endings 
■sometifnes 

ingly be*^ distinguished 
hghteT or secondary, endings. 


1 , and illustrate the 
grammar. They consist 
personal pronouns affixed to the verbal stems. 

appear &metimes in a fuller 
in a more mutilated fo*-m, and may accord- 
„ 1 as heavier or primary, and 

+ 1 , . . , former are affixed 

to the principal tenses (in Greek), viz. the Present 

Future, md Perfect ; the latter'to the secondary tenses’ 
iz. the Augmented Preterites (Imperfects and AoristsV 

Moods, except the ul 
^d the Greek Conjunctive. In Latin the First Person 
.Angular preserves m of the lighter forms, e. g. amabam, 

I was loving ; amem, ‘ 1 may love : ’ but has loshmf of 
the heavier forms, e. g. amo, ‘ I love ; ’ amabo, ‘ I shall 

^ dipped 

the additional vowel (i) of the heavier forms, and thus 

of a JaTr (as th and nd) 

? whict t ?” ' dropped, the 

‘beh Mter it. Compare haw-i-th 

he beareth, with s. bhdr-a-ti; hair-a-nd, ‘they heir’ 

henl’^' A ™th s. bhar-e-t, ‘he can 

‘ • As m Latm, in the First Person Singular mi has 
isappeared, but m has been preserved 
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I bear,’ with s. bhar-a-mi,ibut haivra-v., ‘Icau 
"h s. bhar-^y-am. 


The First Person Singular. 

Si'S;. ^Ihe first personal pronoun has two stems, one 
for the Nominative case and the other for the oblique 
cases. The latter is ma, and in the weakened form -mi 
is employed in the primary, and still further reduced to 
-m. in the secondaiy forms, as an affix, to denote The First 
Person Singular of verbs. The following instances are 

taken from the ten classes of Sanskrit verbs : 






THE FIRST PBESOS . jgg 

The primary forms always lengthfin the characteristic 
vowel of the first conjugation to &, whilst the secondary 
forms leave the vowel shor^. The reason seems to be, 
that the heavier ending mi requires a stronger vowel 
to support it than the lighter ending m. The endin'^ 
is mhde lighter in the secondary forms probablv in 
consequence of the word being lengthened, here by the 
augment, an^i in the moods by the mood vowel. 

Though the connecting vowel of the first conjugation 
is not lengthened in the secondary as it is in the'*pri]nar3’' 
forms, 3'*^t, on the othPr hand, a connecting vowel i.s 
introduced in the second conjugation, where m would 
otherwise follow a co'isonant or half-vowel.* 

In Grieek the primary forms, have -/it in the yerbs cor- 
responding to the Sanskrit second conjugation, and to in 
the verbs corresponding to the Sanskrit first conjuga- 
tion, where the connecting vowel may be suppos'ed”to 
be lengthened, according to the analogy of the Sanskrit, 
arid -fit dropped. Thus we have "o’Ttf-fj.i, ‘ I stand,’ and 
^sp-co, ‘ I bear.’ In the secondary forms -v occurs as 
the usual Greek equivalent for the Sanskrit m when 
final, e. g. in the Imperfect Xcrrrf-v, ‘ I was standing,’ ' 
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gone fiirther than ey^n in Latin. In the other instances 

r \ weaker than to and 6 in 

Greek and Latin. The secondary forms, however nVe 
serve « for m, and in this vocalising of the consonant 
the language has again proved weaker than the Latin 
Compare Wa-u, ‘I may hear,’ with 1. fer-a-m. 

in Angio-Saxon eo~m, and in English o-m, we have 
likewise the consonant of the original ending in a sino-le 
word onlj. Efawto, tlere is ^ w ofTt ® 
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^ iue lionunarave plural ot the pronoun in the 

ygdas is osmA, probably for masme, from ma-sma-i 
induding the pronominal partide snia. If this be the 
origin of the verbal affix, it has in most cases been 
greatly curtailed, which would not be surprising ; for 
the addition of it as a whole would render the\erbs 
very cumbersome, and we have seen that language re- 
sorts to many devices to prevent'this. The Yedas^have 
the ending -mmi, and the Zend -maU, e.g. v. dad- 
. m^si and z. daMmaM, ‘ we give.’ .They are tL nearest 
approach to the supposed original masmg. In Sanskrit 
the primary forms have -mas, sometimes ~ma, and the 
secondary forms regularly -mu. The connecting vowel 
of the first conjugation is lengthened as in the singular 
e.g. hha,T-d-mas and bhar-d-ma, ‘ we bear;’ sam-d- 
mas and sdrp-d-vaa., ‘we creep;’ £-bhar-a-ma, ‘we 
were bearing.’ The Greek has -/xss in older and dia- 
lectic words, but elsewhere -jj,sv in both primary and 
secondary forms. The change of y to v is unusual, but 
not mthout example in other parts of the language, 
e. g. epw-o-fies, ‘we creep;’ 4>^p-o-ixes, ‘we bear;’ i-Up- 
o-fies, ‘we were bearing.’ ^The Latin likewise has but 
one ^ orm of this affix, i. e. -irms, e. g. scTO-f-mus, 
/e9'-^-mus,/e^■-e-6a-mus. In Gothic the primaiy forms, 
as in the singular, have suffered greater loss than the 
secondary. For the Sanskrit -mas of the former we 
find only m, whilst the Sanskrit -ma of the latter is 
preserved entire, e, g. bair-a-xa, ‘we bear,’ and bair- 
ai-ma, ‘ we may bear.’ We see here the same relation 
between the endmgs and the previous syllable as in the 
Sanskrit forms b6'dh-dmii and d-bddh-a-m; i. e. the 
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ts 

stronger vowel ai sustains the heavier ending -mm, and 
the weaker vowel a the lighter ending -ni. In Anglo- 
Saxon there is n in soine-rforras, which may, however, 
be the third person used for the first. The English has 
entirely lost this affix. 

'fhe following list illustrates the First Person Plural: 
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5^6 First Person Dual. 

216. The Sanskrit has -vas for the primary and -w 
lor the secondary forms, differing from the plural affix 
in substituting v for m, a change which takes place in 
other parts of speech as well. Indeed, the plural of the 
first personal pronoun itself presents an instance of it 
in the ifommative: vayam may be supposed to be for 
mayam, of which am is an affix as in yuy-am. We 
haje, then mzy or ma+i, which would be- written 
, me, ani diffeis from masmS (ma-a*na+i, the supposed 
original oC the Veda form asme') only in the absence of 
e pai-ticle sma, which is uniformly absent from the 
nominative in Sanskrit. mS would then correspond to 

hen, 'y has resulted from an earlier m, the dual may 
be regarded as sprung from the plural. The first conju- 
gation lengthens the connecting vowel to d, as in the 

6/iar-e-va, we two may bear.’ In Gothic the Conjunc- 
t^e has ^a like the Sanskrit, e. g. bair-ai-va, ‘we 

ti om a-vas e. g. ha%T-os, ‘ >e two bear,’ of which, how- 
ever properly only -os belongs to the afSx ; the Prete- 

of the strnnffA'r li , ® furnisli instances 

and vice vf supporting the heavier ending, 

M foL T the vert, h.™ Z 

‘in Grreek the place of the First Person 

^ pi‘ 

j ,i. wirai. in Latm there is no dual. 
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The following list illxistrates the„Pirst Person Dual 

Sanskrit. Grotliie. English. ^ 

s-vas sij-u ^wetTv^oare’ 

bhanWas bair-os 

Vc1.ha-vas vig-os 

sya«va sijai-va 

bh^Lre-va bairai-va 

dvalta-va vag-ii 


we two carry " 
we two may be ’ 
we two may bear ’ 
we two were carrying 


The Seqond Person Singular, 

217« The second persor?al pronoun is m Sanskrit 
hva (probably from tii\ a weakened form of which, is 
employed as the verbal aflSx. The change of the conso- 
nant to -a is shown in the Greek pronoun, which is sv. 
The secondary forms further reduce this affix to s, and 
euphonic laws in some cases change si to shi. The cor- 
responding forms in Zend are -hi (for si) and -6*, which 
is sometimes represented by -o as in the nominative of 
nouns, e.g. s. blidvasi, z. bavahi^ Hhou art;’ v. Irnd'- 
sM, z. fecrcTiufshi, Hhou makest;’ s. dii-os (^bravis), 
z. mrcmSy ^thou spakest;’ s. pro/ zrdvayas^ z. frazrd- 
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ooiEpound was afterwards added to other verhTand 

gular. fact explains the -si of tliecorrespondiTio- 

E»gl^ «d Oem™ fo^, ,, 

prawest, praisedst. In arf tL o 1.0. x 
■ to r Th^ XT, T x- i softened 

. ihe St in the Latin Perfects is owW perhans 
to a similar cause. In the Grept •> n P , P® 

wasV and ‘ thou Weft/ t 

latter has changed B of t, 2 Ba to <r, and in both Z 

has, changed the followin<.'r to i Tn , 

-1 ^ rriT'"’ 

i-e- -iU (.ometLStiTeMrto 

pronom, a. does *„ tie Lefie 
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ama-to, ‘love thou/ etc. But? whence comes the 
aspiration in the former languages? In Greek the 
aspiration often serves as ^ substitute for a. It may 
be so in this case : could it in the other languages, and, 
if so, from whence came the s ? 

The reduplicated Preterites have -tha, in which the 
aspiration may have resulted from the euphonic influence 
of some consonant in a particular case, and afterwards 
have been generalised by a process similar to that which 
gave rise to st in the Germanic languages. Bo'J)p traces 
the aspiration to the 'id of the original pronoun. 

The Second P^prscn Singular is illustrated in the 
following list : ' , 


tebbs 
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The Second Person Plural. 

'<% 

2 , 18 . The Sanskrit and Zend both have -tAa in the 
primary and -ta in the secondary forms ; the Greek has 
-Tfij the Latin -t'Z/Sj and the Gothic “tA^ in both primary 
and secondary forms. The Latin has -te in the Im- 
perative. There are no remains of it in English. 

This ending seems to.be formed from the singular of 
the personal pronoun, for the stem of the plural is yu. 
The aspiration in the* Sanskrit and Zend may have 
originated in some euphonic peculiarity of these lan- 
guages. It appears, as a vocal aspirate in theJMiddle 
forms dhwe and dhivam. have thus bot^^ aspirates 
in the plural, as we have noticed them in the singular. 
The Gothic th is the regular representative in that lan- 
guage of an older t. The Anglo-Saxon has likewise 
th (dh\ weorthadh, ‘je become.’ In many cases this 
form is lost, and the Third Person is used in its stead. 
The s in the Latin forms is difficult to account for. 
Bopp suggests that it may be a remains of the particle 
srm in a plural form, twasm^, similar to the asme'” 
(masm§) of the First Person Plural. 

The following list contains examples of the Second 
Person Plural : ’ 
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ye were carrying 
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The Second Person Dual. , 

% 

2 , 19 . The Sanskrit has -thas in the primary and 
-tam in the secondary forms ; the Zend has -thd = s. 

; thas -in the primary forms; the Greek has -toj', and 

! the Gothic -is, in both. Sanskrit m and Greek y, as a 

: lighter substitute for s, occur also in other instances.- 

! These forms are therefore consistent with one another, 

\ with the re-appearance of the aspirate in Sanskrit and 
I Zend. As the dual and plural are of the same origin, 

[ the s in these cases is supposed to furnish an additional 
confirmation of the yiew suggested abovedn regard to 
i the plural, that the afiix was originally supplied by a ' 
: form containing the particle sma. 

I The following list exhibits the endings of the Second 

i Person Dual : 

I 
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Ihe IMrd Person Singular. ^ 

22i0<i Tlie third personal pronoun is ta. This in 
Sanskrit, becomes -ti in the third person sinmila/ of 
the primary forms {-tu in the Imperatiye), and -t in 
the secondary forms, e. g. ddddti, ‘he gives; ’ dadya% 
‘ he may give.’ In Zend the ending is -ti and d, 
dadhmXi and daidhj&iL In Greek the primary' forms 
have for the verbs in -g,o at, and for the verbs' in -m * 
the T being dropped in* accordance with a general eu- 
phonic law. The forms in which t is changed to cr, and 
so preserved, are older than those in which'the r.is lost 
Both the first person and the third (-« and. t), when 
compared with the earlier forms -fit and (-rt, or) ~cn 
show the destructive effect of time. The original -re is 
preserved in the substantive verb W, owing probablv 
to its being preceded by a hard consonant. The ending 
has altogether disappeared from the secondary forms! 
According to the analogy of the other languages, and 
of the other personal endings in Greek, the secondary 
forms^ would end in -r, but this letter, when final, is' 
almost universally dropped, e. g. Si'Wf, ‘he gives;’ 
TOWTsi, ‘ he strikes ’ (for TVTrre-Tt); stvttts , ‘he was strik- 
ing’ (for srim-rs-r). In Latin both forms have -t, the 
primary forms having dropped the final vowel, e. g. 
dat (comp. s. dadati) and del (comp. s. dadya^t). The 
Gothic has -tk in the primary forms, and nothing in the 
secondary, th is the regular Gothic representative of 
an older t. It thus agrees with the Latin in the primary 
forms, but has suffered greater loss in the secondary 
forms, e. g. ititTa., ‘ eateth,’ and ^jwi, compared with 1. 
mt, ‘ he may be.’ In Anglo-Saxon the primary forms 
have likewise th, which is lost in the secondary. The 
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older Englisti agrees- with the Gothie and Anglo-Saxon, 
e. g. eateth in the Present and ate in the Past tense! 

The th has in later times become reduced to s. This 
change of sound has become generalised in the German 
language, where s usually stands in place of th, which 
would be the proper equivalent for an English t and for 
an older d, e. g. 1. quod, e. what, ger. eoos. 

_ The following is a list of verbs in the Third Person 
Singular : 


Greek. Latin. Gothic. English, 
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„ The Third Person Plural. 

The Sanskrit has in the primary forms for the 
Third Person Plural -nti (-Titu in the Imperative); n is 
dropped in the reduplicated verbs of^ the third class, 
probably to lighten the word at one end, as the redupli- 
cation makes it heavier at the other. The secondary 
forms have -to only in some cases and -s in others 
Where the stem ends in a consonant th.e connectinc^ 
vowel aXu before s) is inserted, e. g. tishthanti, ‘ they 
stand;’ ‘they give ;’ .cMaran, ‘they were 
bearing;’ tisMhiyus, ‘they may stand.’ The Zend 
has -nti and -to in the two forms, with a connecting g 
where 'necessary, e. g. toenti, ‘ they stand,’ and kis- 
tay'en, ‘they may stand.’ ' n Greek the primary forms 
have -vtl in earlier examples, with a connecting o after 
consonant stems. In later examples tl is changed to 
<r«, whilst V is vocalised, so that by it the precedino- 
vowel is lengthened or changed to a diphthong. Hence 
the forms -ovau -dcri, e. g. Doric SiSovri, Attic 8,Sov(ri, 

‘ they give ;’ Doric 'urravn, Attic [(rracru ‘ they stand.’ 
-In the Epic hri and the Attic shrL, s alone repre- 
sents the verbal root -ef, whilst, in del, v of the ending 
is represented by i. In the Doi-ic som the connectino- 
vowel o indicates the presence originally of the full 
verbal root, making io-oi^rc. The secondai-y forms have 
-n, e. g. S^spov, ‘ they were bearing.’ The Latin has 
preserved -nt in both forms, e.g. sfont, ‘they stand-’ 
stesA, ‘ they may stand.’ The Gothic has -nd in the 
primary foims, in which d may have been pronounced 
dh (the Gothic representative of an older t), as we have 
seen to be probable in other cases; or, as Bopp suggests 
the change may be referred to a preference for the 
combination nd. The Gothic Preterite has -u-n 
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analogous to the Sanskrit -w-s in the Eeduplicated 
Preterite, e. g. Jmihaitun, ‘ they’ were called,’ com- 
pared with s. a'sus, ‘they^were.’ It is important to 
notice the relation of the nasal and sibilant (n and s) 
in these cases.. We hare had other instances in the 
Greek forms for the First Person Plural and 
We shall find another illustration of it in the Third Per- 
son Dual. The secondary forms have -na, in which they 
agree as usual with the Greek, but are inferior to the 
Latin in the loss of the t. No very satisfactosy reason 
appears for the final <%. e. g. sind, ‘they are;’ bai- 
mina, ‘ they may be|ir.’ In Anglo-Saxon nd is only 
partially preserved, ^nd in modern English not at all. 

The following is a list of verbs in the Third ’Person 
Plural: • ’ ' 
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^ thej were carrying ’ 
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Tim Third Peracni Dual. , 

222. The Third Person Bag -tas fcs: the dual in the 
primary and -tam in the secondary forms of' Sanskrit 
verbs, e. g. hhdralas, ‘ they two bear,’ and dhhamtkm., 
‘ they two were bearing.’ m and s seem here to be inter- 
changeable, as we found n and s in the Second Person 
Plural. The long vowel in -tarn may be owing to a 
similar cause to that which produces it in t|ie First 
Person Singular and l^lural Present, i. e. -a-mi and 
-a-mas, though it seems as if there must at some time 
have been an addition to -m in the dual tq give it this 
power; for in the secondary forms of the first person 
-m has not this power, but leaves the connecting vowel 
short, as in dhharam. In Zend the primary forms have 
-to, e. g. vaMismjatb, Hhey two (i. e. the cloud and the 
rain) cause to grow.’ There are no instances of the 
secondary forms. In Greek we find -rov in the primary 
and -T7;v or -rmv in the secondary forms, e. g. (fispsTOV, 
‘they two bear;’ ifj^spirTjv, ‘ they two were bearing;’ 
j>spirmv, ‘let the twm bear.’ Tbe nasal v (the usual 
representative of the Sanskrit final m) occurs in all 
these instances. In Gothic there is no Third Person 
Dual. , 

The following list contains instances of the Third 
Person Dual : ■ 
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d ) THE WEIGHT OP THE PERSONAL ENDINGS. 

1 , 

An important sow'ce of change in words lies 
in the difference in the weight of affixes which Bopp 
discovered while endeavouring to account for the change 
of vowels in the Germ’anic languages. He supposes the 
influence of this principle to have been recognised, but 
only to a small extent, before the separation of lan- 
srua^es. The loss of the root-vowel of the substantive verb 
before the heavy affixes in Sanskrit, at the siUne time 
as it is retained in the Ghreek and some other languages, 
shows that no suph influence was allowed to the heavy 
affixes as long as tli(i?se languages formed One, e^g.; 


Sanskrit. 
Singular, 
ds-mi, am 


(from 


Plural. 


•£m 


After the separation of languages each seems to have 
followed the general tendency, but with some peculiar 
modifications. The stem usually retains its original 
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lorm, or is strengthened or enlarged, when the en 
IS light ; hnt when the ending is heavy, the ste- 
commonly abbreviated. i 

The following list shows this variety of operation 
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The root-vowel is preserved, thragh in shortened 
form (0)3 inthe G-reek plural and dual, whilst in Sanskrit 
the corresponding forms haye entirely lost the root- 
vowel. This is accounted for by the fact that in Greek 
the endings are lighter upon the whole than in Sanskrit. 

A 'similar difference appears in the Imperfect. In 
the Aorist, however, in cases where the reduplication is 
not employed, the Sanskrit preserved the root-vowel 
long, the Greek short, as follows : 
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In tte aI)OTe list the Sanskrit seems to have suf- 
fere<i no iminution of the Aorist stem (except in the 
3rd Pkr.), probably becaiise the words, not havino- a 
reduplication, were not felt to need any such relief *In 
the Greek a different principle seems to have 'been 
followed, and the same reduction of the stem has been 
made in the plural and dual as in the Imperfect 
A similar difference appears between the Sanskrit 
a shine,’ and the Greek ^ say,’ both 
being fr6m the same root, and conjugated in the Present 
ftnd Inipeifcct Ijidic9i»tiv^ ^,8 follows ; 
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The omission of guna before heavy endings is an- 
other illustration of their influence, as in the followins' 
examples from the root i ; ^ 


Sansloit. 

Singular, 

^'-mi^ ^ I go ’ 
e'-sM 
^ e'-ti 

* Plural, 

^ i-thd 

y-^nti 

Dual, 

i-v4s 

i~t^s 


Greek. 

st-'fjbC 

st'-ai (-Ti) 


^ C-/JLSV 

3 f 

t’-dai 


i-rov 

V 

L-rov 


In Glothic the influence of the weight of the endings 
s manifest in such Preterites as halt, ‘he bit,’ wherf 
though the ending is entirely gone, the guna is pre- 
served as in the Sanskrit reduplicated form hihli^da- 
whilst It is omitted in the plural 6fr-um, ‘ Z Mt ’ as fr 
the Sanskrit hhhid-imd. The difference in Anglo- 
Saxon IS similar, i. e. bHi and bit-on. For the sfme 
reason the 2 Sing, ban-st, ‘thou didst bind,’ has the 

lighter ending, originally only 
t , whilst_6un(^m, ‘ we bound,’ has the weaker I with 

te 1 ^ 2 Sing, and 

the 1 Plur. both havett, buvic^eand bnnd-vm. The same 
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cause admits or prevents guna in Cspthic, just as we saw 
to be the case in Sanskrit and. Greek, e. g. from the root 
vidi 


Sanskrit, 


Greek. 


Gothic, 


vais-t 


The 0 in the Grreek oi corresponds to Sanskrit as 
well as the more usual £ does, and therefore oi is a pro- 
per equiyalent for s. i (for § + i). 

In some cases, especially in Sanskrit, endings wMchi 
were originally heavy appear as light ones, because 
some of their letters have been lost or weakened, hut 
their original influence on the root remains ; e. g. 
blir-i has a lighter ending now than aSibliar-OTi, yet 
the latter has guna and the former not — the reason 
being that the guna was prevented in Abibhri by the 
Middle ending, of which i is only a slight remains. So 
also T£ in iV-re represents an originally heavier ending 
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than Sa in Ithe former therefore 

permits guna* 

. following is a list of the two class 
m bansknt and Greek ; 


prerenfs, hut 


of endings 


3'te vahi atham atam 

cr^ov fis%v cr%v 

mahi dhwam nta 
vrat fj,sSa aSs mo 

reduces or enlarges the body of a 
e the greater or less weight which 

> end appears to have betnaW 

in Greek and Sanskrit, whilst 
1 cemparatively inactive. This 
to several already noticed in 
mbles the Greek language more. 


CONJUGATIONS 



distinct conjugation. Those methods which n(5arly re- 
semble one another are classified together, and thus 
but few separate conjugations appear in each language. 
The conjugations of two different languages rarely co- 
incide. The forms which are classed together in one 
language are distributed amongst two or three conju- 
gations in another langtiage ; and those which in one 
are separated are united in the other. 

The Sanskrit verbs, as we have already seen, are 
subdivided into ten classes. These classes, again^ are ar- 
ranged in two divisions 'forming two conjugations. The 
ground of this distinption is, that the verbs in one 
division insert some .fetter or letters between the root 
and the ending, whilst those in the other division add 
the ending immediately to the root. " 

The fii'st conjugation, in which a connectmg letter or 
letters are inserted between the root and the ending, 
includes four of the ten classes. These four classes are 
1, 6, 4, and 10. The first inserts a and gunaes and 
accents the root-vowel, e. g. h6'dh-a,-ti, ‘he knows,’ 
from the root budh; the sixth inserts an accented a 
likewise, but omits guna, e.g. tud-a-ti, ‘he thumps’' 
(Eng?, thud), from tud; the fourth accents the root 
without guna, and inserts ya, e. g. zuch-ya-ti, ‘he is 
clean,’ from zueh-, and the tenth inserts aya with 
guna, and accents the first syllable of aya, e. g. ch6r- 
aya-ti, ‘ he steals,’ from chur. 

The second conjugation, which affixes the ending 
immediately to the root, or to the root enlarged by the 
syllable na (nu), includes the other six classes, i. e. 2, 
3, 5, 7, 8, 9. The place of the accent is modified by 
the weight of the affixes. In this conjugation the 
second class gunaes the root, e. g. dwh'sh-ti, ‘ he hates,’ 
from dwish; the third reduplicates and gunaes the 
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root, e.*g. b^bhar-t% ‘he hears,’ from bhr; the seventh 
inserts na in the root, e. g. ytmak-ti, ‘ he joins,’ from 
yuj, j being changed to h pj the influence of the hard 
consonant t ; the fifth and . eighth, which may he con- 
sidered as belonging to one and the same class, aiSx n6, 
the gunaed form of nu, to the root, e-gi chitsfi'-ti, 
‘ he gathers,’ from chi, and tanb'-ti, ‘ he stretches,’ from 
tan ; and the ?^m<7^.adds Tia and (before ‘ heavy ’ endings) 
ni to the root, e.g. yunk' -ti, ‘he binds,’ and yuisl'~ 
mas, ‘ vre bind,’ from yu. 

Strictly speaking, there are olily three classes, viz. 2, 
3, and 7, which add the ending immeiUatsly to the root, 
and npne todhe mere unaltered mot The 5, 8, and 9 
might ve/y appropriately be put with the first conju- 
gation, as inserting a connecting syllable ; for nd of the 
ninth is as much a connecting syllable as ya of the 
fourth class, neither of them affecting the sense of the 
word. Indeed, we find that these forms are united 
under one conjugation in the Greek language, 

225 . The -&> conjugation in Greek answers to the 
first in Sanskrit, but it includes also several other forms. 
Those which have s as a connecting vowel (o before 
nasals), without guna, like Xey (e. g. Xey-s-rs, ‘y& say;’ 
Xsy-o-iJ,£v, ‘we say’), answer to the s. sixth class ; those 
which also guna the root-vewel, like ^vy (e. g. ^svy-s-re, 
‘ye flee ; ’ <^£uy-o-Atev, ‘we flee’), answer to the s. first 
class. Such verbs as rdo-o-a) belong to the s. fourth 
class; for TCKT-crg-Ts, ‘ye order,’ racr-cfo-fi^sv, ‘we order,’ 
are for Tay-to-fisv, in which tg and to are equi- 

valent to s. ya. The pure verbs, i. e. those in -seo, -ow, 
-ao), belong to the s. tenth class, y being lost, unless 
perhaps a represents ay ; e. g. (^iX-h-Te, ‘ye love,’ SrjX- 
os-Ts, ‘ ye show,’ and Tty.-ds-rs, ‘ ye honour,’ are for 4>iX- 
a(y)a-Te, SgX-a.{j)a^T£, and rt/t-aya-rg. But the -m con- 
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l-i-i'ai 


jugation also includes such words’as BaKUfo, ‘I bite,’ 
which belongs to the ninth class, with the vowel,^ow- 
ever, short, e. g. BaK-vs-rs. Jn tvtt-ts-ts we have the 
addition of ia to the root, which is found in none of 
the Sanskrit classes, as well as several other forms which 
are peculiar to the Greek, showing that in the arrange- 
ment of their conjugations each language has acted 
independently. The general character of the -co con- 
jugation is that g (o before nasals) connects the ending 
to the stem, as its equivalent a does in Sanskrif. 

The conjugation omits this connecting vowel, and 
adds the ending either ijl ) immediately to the root, with- 
out or with guna, e.g*. Icr-Tt, ‘he is,’ from ear, ‘he 
goes,’ from I ; or (2) to the .root enlarged by vu (v), as in 
the Sanskrit fifth and eighth classes, but without guna, 
unless the long quantity be considered an equivalent for 
guna, e. g. BsU-vv-ai,, ‘he shows ; ’ or (3) to the root en- 
larged by V7) (vd), answering to the ninth class in Sans- 
krit, e. g. Bdfj,-in)-cn, ‘ he tames.’ 

It thus appears that although the arrangement of the 
conjugations is based in these languages upon the same^ 
general principles, yet that the details were not settled ' 
till after they had become separate and independent of one 
another. This is singularly illustrated in the treatment 
of the root yuj, the Greek equivalent for which is ^iry. 
The s. form yu-Qia-k-ti has no guna, and inserts na> in 
the middle of the root yu-j, whilst the gr. form ^svj- 
vtj-a-i, ‘ he yokes,’ has guna in the root, and adds vv after 
the root. These forms do not appear to be the repre- 
sentatives of the same common original, nor to be 
derived one from the other, but to be independently con- 
structed out of similar materials and upon the same 
general principles. ^ 

2tZ6m The Latin language has four conjugations. 
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Of these, however, three, i. e. the 1, 2, and 4, are only 
r modifications of the tenth class in Sanskrit. They 
thus severally repmhle tlje Greek verbs in -^a>, 
and -6(0, and, like them, should be classed in one conju- 
gation. The s. aya becomes a + aov a in the first, 
a+i or 6 in the second, and o-i-for i in the fourth 
conjugation.^ The third conjugation in Latin includes 
a great variety of verbs taken indiscriminately from 
almost all the ten classes in Sanskrit. The fourth class 
is recognisable in the 1 Sing, of such verbs as 
though the other forms are reduced to a resemblance 
vdth those verbs which belong to th^si:^fch class; e.g. 
r in cup-i.-TOtts,''only 4 intervenes between the root and 
ending, as,in %-i-mi4S. , 

2i2.7. The Gothic language has preserved ya of the 
fourth class more _ completely than is done in Latin, in 
the forms andyi, pronounced ya and yi. 

The resemblance between Sanskrit and Gothic, and 
tteir difference from the Latin, are seen in the following 
instances ; “ 


% 
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' r , /) I’OEMATION OF TENSES. 

228 . In the 9 riginal ccnstruction of language it is 
evident that there was the intention of marking the 
difference of time by a corresponding variety in the 
forms of expression. In the Indo-European languages 
slight modifications in the forms of the same word 
were at first made to answer this purpose. What w^as 
the primitive meaning of the letters or syhables added 
to form tenses it is not easy inwall cases to determine; 
hut it is possible to classify the forms actually in use,’ 
and by comparing them one with-hnother to throw some’ 
light upon tliis difficult question. ' 

Whatever the primitive cigns of tense were, they have 
in progress of time been gradually mutUated and de- 
stroyed, so that they are almost as entirely obliterated 
from the leading languages of Western Europe as the 
original inhabitants are from its soil. The analytical 
method has completely established its power in this 
respect oyer a large part of the English language ; but 
4ts operation has been so S}Tnmetrical as well as com- 
plete, that the English language has a considerable 
advantage over most others with regard to the precision 
with which the Ume of an action can be expressed. 
We mention the subject somewhat in detail here for the 

purpose of reference when examining each particular 
tense. 

229 . The three main divisions of time, viz. Past, 
Present, and Future, are presented in at least four 
diflferent modifications, expressed by distinct forms of 
speech. For, in regard to each of these tenses, an action 
IS represented as incomplete or complete at that time. 
Each of these incomplete or complete actions is either 
narrated Or described. Thus there are furnished four 
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varieties for each tense. We will tsike the^word ^go’ as 
an example : 


Present Tense, InconvpUte. 
Narrative: ^Igo’ 
Descriptive : ^ I am going’ 

Past Tense, Inconvplete. 
Narrative : I went ’ t 

Descriptive : I^vas going ’ 

% 

Future Tense, Incomplete. 
Narrative : ^ I shall go ’ 
Descriptive : ^ I shall be 


Complete. 

‘ I have gone ’ 

‘ I have been going ’ 

Complete. 

^ I had gone ’ 

^ I had been going ’ 

■» 

Complete. 

n, 

^ I shall have gone ’ 

^ I shall have been 


The difference in regard to time between the primary 
divisions is very obvious : ^ went ’ cannot be used of to- 
morrow, nor ^ shall go ’ of yesterday. The distinctions 
expressed by the secondary divisions, are not so great, 
but still they are considerable. For instance, the 
Narrative forms may expr(^s a single action, and the 
Descriptive a succession of actions ; the former may 
denote what is done at once, the latter may express the 
continuance of an action through a long space of time. 
Again, the idea expressed by the Incomplete is very 
different from that expressed by the Complete forms. 
‘ I gain an advantage ’ denotes that I am at present 
receiving the advantage, but may not have yet acquired 
its full amount. On the other hand, ^ I have gained an 
advantage ’ denotes that I have no more of that ad van- 
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tage to acquire, bufethatat the present time the gain is 
^ complete. ^ 

There are manjrways in^yhich the difference between 
these four modifications of the same tense might be 
Illustrated, but the above will sufficiently answer tlm 
purpose of shelving how methodically and completelv 
the ^alytical method expresses the relations of time 
^^e have no less than twelve different forms for as 
many varieties of tense. The end is gained in modem 
language by means of auxiliary verbs, which is charac- 
teristic of the analytical metho'd; but in most of the 
lan^ages under our present corfeideration the synthe 
, tical method- is employed for the same purpose and 
seems to ^e been employed exclusively in their original 
structure. It consists in mating various inflexions of 
one verb answer the end which we have seen accom- 
plished bj means of auxiliaries. 

The same primary distinctions of time, viz. Past 
Present and Future, belong to both systems. We begin 
th the Present, as containing the simpler forms. 

The Present Tense. r 

“‘complete and the complete are distin 
^shed as Present and Perfect, but no disLction of fo™ 

made in the older languages between the narrative 
and descriptive of the Present. iianative 

The first of the above twelve forms has no auxiliarv 
therefore properly no indication of time. It is doubtfS 
whether It is the same in the synthetical system. Some 

of tie Present tense were 
intended to denote the present time ; others suppose that 
^ they conMn^po such meaning, but that Z lZllt 
, sufficiently mdicated by the absence of all reference to 

iMt:: , . . . 
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any other time. We -will first tak® an e:rample of the 
Present Tense Indicative from the first Sanskrit conju- 
gation, in order to illustrate this difference of opinion: 



W-an or ^oeff-an has little trace 
ei. In examining these forms 
the, root of the verb and the 
dzffeient vowels are inserted, 

originated from the 

and (before Labials) a • 
«, and e; in Greek e and 
. . ^ (before rr) and ih 
origin of them all ig the a whieh 
merely a ‘connecting’ 
exp/ess_ the Present tense? 

-0 it itSed also in the 
-Again, in other verbs 
a- consonant are similarly in- 
greater variety in Greek than in 
we, with Pott, to regard these as the 
expressions of the present time? If so 
m Past tenses (e. g. the Iniper- 
rs such a vai-iety of forms adopted to 

^bey are not 
time, for what pur- 

gima, Boppthus expresses himself in 
-n ol his Verffl. GramniatiK vol ii 


wmon, nowever, have probably all 
same. In Sanskrit they are a 
in Zend os, (before Labials) 
(before Ifasals) o; in Latin 
Gothic i and a. The 
appears in Sanskrit. Is this 
vowel, or is it intended to t-! 

It can hardly be the latter, because 
, Past, 1 . e. ther Imperfect tense, 
syllables containing also 

serted, an& with a g: 

Sanslcrit. Are 
grammatical 
why are they also used 
feet), and why 
express one idea? 
intended to express the relations of 
pose are they inserted ? 

In regard to g ,, 
the second edition 
p. 378 ; 

I cannot ascribe a gi 
conjugation of Sanskrit 
resulting merely from a 
the lighter vowels i and j 
it were by prefixing a 
needs no foreign help, 
guna be regarded in the i 
of the continuance ofan 
^30 found, in the fact that 
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the root through almost all tenses and moulds, not only in Sanskrit 
but also in its sister languages in Europe, wherever this mode of 
forming diphthongs is preserved at all. As, for exam|)le, in 
Greek, XaVw and fevyw cannot free themselves again from the f 
inserted in the roots Xitt, (pvy, except so far that t is changed to o 
in X&Xof^ra, and the Aorist tkiiirov, t<j>vyov has the pure root, which I 
cannot ascribe to the meaning of this Aorist, but to the circum- 
stance that the Second Aorist generally inclines to preserve the 
original form of the root, and hence sometimes has a lighter but 
sometimes also a heavier vowel than the other tenses, as in hpaTrov 
as compared with trpE'<pa and trpeTrov, In meaning, too, ^he Second 
Aorist agrees with the Firft, and yet the latter retains the guna 
* if it belongs to the verb at all. Considering this inclination of the * 
Second Aorist to "^eservb the root unchanged, the distinction 
between such forms as Alttov, ifvyop^ hvxov, and the Itfiperfect, 
cannot be found in the circumstance that the action of the Aorist 
IS not represented as a lasting one, whilst, on the conirary, in the 
Imperfect and Present continuance is symbolically indicated by 
guna.’ ■ 

Ifj as SGGiHs tliG morG likGly, tiiGsc letters and ‘ 
syllables inserted between the and the personal 
ending were not intended as expressions of time, the 
Present tense contains no indication of time. A state- 
ment is supposed to refer to the present time when it 
does not expressly refer to any other. The fact that a 
distinct indication of time is giyeh with the Past and 
the Future naturally suggests the idea that there may 
be something analogous in the Present. And yet it is 
not difficult to conceive that a necessity for it might be 
felt in the one case and not in the other. We feel no 
need for any expression to show that ^Igo’refei'S to 
the present; but if it is to refer to the future, we feel the 
need of adding a word to state this : ^ I shall go.’ There 
is, therefore, a close analogy in this between the old and 
modern languages ---between the synthetical and analy- 
tical systems. There is, moreover, a striking similarity 
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between thjs indication of tenses in verbs and the es 
pression of number in nouns; for whilst the number 
IS specially indicated in the Plural and Dual, there is 
nothing to denote number in the Singular. We thus 
see in the original representation of tense and number 
the operation of the same mental laws. 

The Imperfect Tense. 

aaitf The Imperfect Tense generally coincides in 
meaning with the first and secohd forms of the Past in 
the table on page 229, viz. ‘ I went’ and'' I was o-oino- 
^le Ipiperfect includes the Single-formed Augmented 

Pretente^^^in Sanskrit, an^ the Imperfect in Greek and 
l^atin. 

tion^^ examples are from the first conjuga- 
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Jfiie root, and th!b connecting vowel, i. e. hhar, a, are 
^ the same as in the Present. The personal endings differ 
only in being the light instead of the heavy forms, 
which is probably intended to compensate for the addi- 
tional vowel which is prefixed to the word, viz. a- in Sans- 
krit and I- in Greek. This prefix, which is called the 
Augment, constitutes the only essential difference of 
the Imperfect from the Present in form ; and as it is 
universally preserved, it is evidently for the purpose 
of denoting the difference in meaning, which is also 
unifoim. The difference is that of past instead of 
present time ; therefore the Augflient ds the sign of the 
Past tense. '* 

\\Tien the secondary endings were fully identified 
with the Past tense in the Indicative, thev were felt to 
be a sufficient distinction from the Present, and hence 
we find the Augment in many cases omitted. In Zend 
the Augment^is usually wanting, e. g. in the first conju- 
gation, z. fradaizoAm, ‘I showed’ = s. Spr&cUzayam, 
‘1 caused to^ show in the second conjugation, z. da- 
danm = s. Madham, ‘ I put’ In Latin, whilst the 
Augment is omitted, a syllable is inserted between the 
connecting vowel and the personal endings. ' This 
syllable ha is probably a part of the substantive verb 
M it appears in the Perfect fui, or an older form fua. 
hrom^ this ha would come by changing % to h, and 
droppmg the preceding consonant, as is done in h-dlwm 
for du-ellum. The omission of the Augment, and the 
insertion at the same time of a weakened form of the 
rabstantive verb, axe not confined to the Latin language. 
The same is done in the Armenian, Lithuanian, and 
avoman.^ In this, however, all these languages rather 
resemble in form the Greek Weak a j. ■■ 
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Imperfect; for those also, as we ahall S6§, insert the 
substantive verb, though they preserve the Augment at 
the same time. In the L%tin third conjugation the 
connecting vowel is lengthened, mer% ini»imitation of 
the long vowel in the other conjugations. 

In the cases already noticed the Augment, preced- 
ing a consonant, forms an additional syllable, and it 
is therefore called the Syllabic Augment. When pre- 
fixed to words beginning with a vowel, it is usually 
contracted into one syllable with the initial Vowel of 
the word. It then does not form an additional syllable, 
but increases 'Iks tinib of that already existing,' and is 
hence called the Temporal Augment. This latter will 
be illustrated in the Imperfect tense of the s,ubstaative 
verb, Avhose root is as - : 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

Sing. 

‘ I was ’ ?;(cr)--r 

iVs-i-s 

^ for 7]s-v(f]a-s-^v 

Pliir. 

f/s-ma 


er-a-mus 

er-a-tis 


a^'s-tairi 

a^s-tam, 

In Sanskrit the connecting vowel i has been changed 
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from a, probably in ‘imitation of the Aorist. In Latin 
- a^and^ resemble the usual Imperfect forms in ha and 
ha. s becomes r, as usual in Latin ; hence er-a-m, etc. 
are for es-a^, etc. In Greek the s is dropped^ in a 
similar position^ and two syllables are then contracted 
, into one, e. g. ^-v for ^-o-v, and that for for 

and that for.»}(r-a-r, etc. In the first syllable 
s. as is for a-as; gr. rjar fov i-io-; 1. er is short, from 
the Anient not being used, but a and a represent ba 
cind ba in other Imperfects. 

232. The most satisfactory explanation of the Auo-- 
ment appears to be that which'' represents it as the 
' negative particle, applied to denote that an action is 
Tiotnmv gomg on, and thus suggesting that it was aoms 
on yom If we say ‘he shot a bird,’ it is evidentl^ 
implied that he is not noio shooting it. So, in the cele- 
brated phrase ‘fuit Troja,’ the assertion of the past is 
made to imply a denial of the present. There ‘ was a 
Troy,’ or there ‘has been a Troy,’ is used to denote 
there is a Troy no longer.’ But if we say ‘ he is not 
shooting,’ it does not suggest that he once was ; and yet 
perhaps it is merely habit which makes the imphed 
idea more natural in the one case than in the other. 

It may be objected that the negative particle appears 
as an before a vowel and a before consonants, whilst th e 
Augment IS a m both cases; but the appropriation of 
the particle to a special purpose may easily be supposed 
to have been connected with a modification of form. 

have seen that in several languages where the 
Augment is omitted a part of the substantive verb is 
inserted as a characteristic of the Imperfect tense. 

W e can easily see how that verb may denote the futu- 
nty of an action, for the difference between ‘he leaves’ 
and ‘ he to leave’ shows it at once. The former ex- 
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pression, if nothing be added to it, is supposed to apply 
to a present action or to a habit which includes the 
present; whilst the latter evidently excludes the present, 
and leads us almost instinctively to supply an expression 
of some future time, as ‘ to-morrow.’ Again, it is pro- 
bably only habit which makes it seem more natural to 
us that prefixing the substantive verb to the Infinitive 
should form a Future Tense than a Past Tense. In 
Latin we shall see that it is inserted in the verb to form 
both. » 

We thus find two means of indicating past time in 
the Imperfect ’Sense, Hz. the negative pai-ticle in the 
Augmeirt, and the substantive verb in the Latin ha. 

In the Sanskrit word anjittamds, ‘ supreme^’ used of 
the Divine Being, the negative particle an is prefixed 
to uttamds, the superlative of ut, and meaning ‘highest; ' 
but uttamds means the ‘ highest in comparison with the 
rest,’ whilst anuttamus means ‘ not the highest in com- 
parison wuth the rest,’ because too high to be compared 
with any, and hence ‘ supreme.’ So also ani'hu, ‘many,’ 
is formed by the negative particle being prefixed to 
S'ka, ‘one,’ so that ‘not one ’ means ‘ many.’ Indeed, 
the same thing is illustrated in the phrase ‘ not one, but 
many.’ Such an undoubted use of the negative particle 
removes part of the objection'to supposing the Augment 
to be of the same origin. 


The Aorist Tense. 

Z33x The Aorist agrees generally in meaning with 
the first, in distinction from the second, of the four forms 
of the Past in the table on page 229, ‘ I went,’ in dis- 
tinction from ‘ I was going.’ In this tense, however, we 
shall find both a great variety of forms and a considerable 
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diversity of j^eanings. The term Aorist, or ‘Indefinite,’ 
r is mopt appropriate in the Greek language, to which it 
was originally applied, ancUfrom which the name is de- 
rived. It is used to narrate, as the Imperfect is to 
describe, the events of the past. In Sanskrit the Aorist 
, comprises the meanings of the Greek Imperfect and 
Aorist; and the Latin Perfect expresses the meanino-s 
of the Greek Aorist and Perfect. ^ 

In Sanskrit there are seven fomis of the Aorist, hence 
called the Multiform Augmented Preterite. They ai-e 
divided into two classes, the first of which, coiTespondinv 
to the ‘Weak ’ (or First) Aorist ih Greek; includes four 
forms ; ^ the second class, corresponding to the ‘ Strono' ’ 
(or Second) Aorist in Greek, includes three forms. The 
Augment is prefixed in both classes. 

234. The four forms of the first class all agree in 
this, that they insert the substantive verb as between 
the root and the personal endings. The first form adds 
the substantive verb immediately to the root, but the 
root is subject to guna or vriddhi, e. g. d-nui-sh-f-i, 
he led, from m ; the second adds the subst. verb to the 
unaltered root, e.g. d-dik-sTn-a-t, ‘he showed,’ from 
a/iz ; the third unites the subst. verb to the root bv 
means of the vowel i, but the root is subject to guna 
or vriddhi as in the first %rm, e. g. d-sdu-i-sh-a-m, 

‘I bore,’ from su-, and ihx&fouHh adds a reduplicated 
form of the subst. verb immediately to the unaltered 
root, e. g. d-2/d-sisli-a-m, ‘ I went,’ from yd. 

This increase in the body of the word subjects the 
personal endings to great changes, so that in .many 
cases they are recognised with difficulty. 

The following list contains an example from each of 
the four forms in the first class of Sanskrit Aorists: 
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The Ze^d is bti^b scantily supplied with examples of 
the Aorist tense. The following', however, are instances 
in tfie first class i matizifa, ^ he spoke,’ like the s. Mid. 
amansta, "^he thonght,’ from the root man; rusta^ ^he 
rose,’ from 

In Greek the' ^AVeak ’ or First Aorist furnishes mi- 
merous examples formed upon the same principles 
as those in Sanskrit, but apparently by an independent 
action ; e. g. I showed ’ QSstfc-a-a)^ agrees with 

adik-shc-a-m in adding the siibst. verb immediately to 
the root, but differs from it in the root being subject to 
guna, L e. SetK foT dtK, r. ^ 

In batin t;his class of Aorists ig I’epresented by those 
Perfect tenses which are formed by adding .9 to the 
stem, e. g. dlxi (dic-si), the Augment being lost, as in all 
cases in Latin, and the personal ending dropped, as it is 
also in Greek in the 1st person sing. Dicsl^ therefore, 
is the exact counterpart in Latin of {aydik--$h-a--(m) in 
Sanskrit. 

In the following list these Greek and Latin words, 
which represent large classes, are compared with the 


Sanskrit second form : 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Sing. 

0 ■ . ■■■ ■ ■ 0 ■ 

adik-sh-am, I showed ’ 

aSsifc-cr-a 

dic-S“i (dixi) 

ddik-sh-as 

shaiK'-c-as 

diC“S“isti 

Mk-sh-at 

aBscK-Gr-s 

dic-S“it 

Plur. 

adik-sh-ama 

iSsifc-a^-afisv 

dic-s-imiis 

^dik-sh-ata 


dic-s-istis 

Mik-sh-an , 

£Bsifc~(r~av 

dic-s-erunt 
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Sanskrit, Greek. L„H„ 

Dual ’ ^5 

adik-sh-ava 

adik-sh-atam stsk-a-aroh ^ 

cidik-sli^atani EBscK‘~<r~(£T 7 jp — ~_ 

; The irregular personal endings of the second person 
smg. and plur.in Latin may be supposed to hare spruncr 
from some false analogy, or from some particular case 
of euphonic influence, as other irregularities have arisen 
(see Z3.7), rather thani as Bopp supposes, that they are 
he representatwesof the Middle endings which inSans- 

knt are -t/ms and -clhwam. 

235 . The second’ class of Sanskrit Aorists includes 
the 5, b, and 7 forms. They ‘are distinguished from the 
first class by not inserting the substantive verb and 
from the Imperfect by not using the stem of the pre- 
sent tense, but the pure or verbal root. The fiM form 
affixes the personal endings to the root, e.y. d-rM-m 
‘I gave,' from dd; the sixi/i inserts a between the root 
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initial u- p for augment. The instances of 
other forms are hardly to be distinguished from the 
perfect. 

The following are instances of the fifth and sixth for 
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The Perfect Tense* 

, , ■ f 

236 . The Sanskrit and Greek both have reduplicated 
forms which differ from the seventh form of Aorists in 

having no augment, e. g. : 

s. Aor. a-paptam, from pat ; Perf. bubd'dha, from budb 
gr. „ e-KSKXoiitiv, „ /csX; „ KUX'nKa, „ KaX 

The Sanskrit reduplicated forms generally correspond 
in meaning to the Gre^k Aorists. In Latin theVedxipIi- 
cated forms of the Perfect are mixed up with those of 
the Aorist undeNthe geheral name of Perfect Tense ; for, 
as the Latin langniag® has no augment, these two. tenses 
do not differ in form. They are also identicaljn mean- 
ing, and both equally include the Aorist and Perfect 
significations. 

The meaning of the Greek Perfect is that of the third 
form of the Present, or the Completed Present, -in the 
table on p. 229, ‘ I have gone.’ This meaning is included 
in the Latin Perfect, but not in the Sanskrit. The latter 
language employs compound forms, such as goto' snii 
for ^tas asmi, ‘gone am I ’=I have gone; uktdvan 
asmi, ‘possessed of speaking am 1’= I have spoken. 
This employment of auxiliaries bears a striking resem- 
blance to the general usage il modern languages. In- 
deed, the employment of a possessive adjective and of 
the verb have, which also denotes possession, indicates 
nearly the same mental process in both forms. In many 
instances the Sanskrit language resorts to a circum- 
locution, in which the passive participle and the instru- 
mental case of the personal pronoun are used, e. g. 
gatdm (asti) asmd'i, ‘ done by me,’ similar to such 
English forms as ‘it has been done by me,’ for ‘ I have 
done it.’ 
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237 . Tfie mode of rediTpIication was perhaps uni 
- Wat first, but it has become subject to -reat mod 
ficatioiis in course of tiffie. The reduplimtion uow 
appears more or less defective and obscured. In some 
Iciiigiiagos it can scarcely be recog’Dised. 

Ill Sanskrit, when the root begins with a sino-Ie con 
sonant, the reduplication consists of that coLonant 
and the vowel following it, e. g. hSi-bcincllM, ‘ I bound ’ 
from bandh. If, however, the consonant be an aspirate 
or a guttui-al, the aspiration is oinitted and the guttural 
changed to a palatal, e. g. hnbhcmja, ‘ I bent,’ from 
bJiuj ; chahg,'ra, ‘ I made,’ from hy '^?hen the root 

be^ns^vithtwo consonants, only the first is talren: or 

If the first be a sibilant ^and the second a mute, the 
second IS taken, e. g. cha-Wda, ‘I wept,’ from 
kvand ; pa-sparsa, ‘ I touched,’ from spri. When the 
vowel is long, it becomes short in the reduplication, and 
of two vowels only the second is taken, e. g. pi^rdya, 

I loved,’ from pH; hu-h6'dha, ‘I knew,’ pres. 
dami for baudami. Thus the general principle of 
, taki^ the consmant and the vowel following it 
for the syllable of reduplication is subject only to such 
modifications as render the syllable lighter, and so make 
Its subordinate character perceptible to the ear. 

l^he Zend, on the whole, resembles the Sanskrit, but 
with considerable irregularity in the vowel of the re- 
duplicated syllable. 

principle and modifica- 
ons hold good, with the exception that when a verb 
a sibilant followed by a mute, the sibilant, 
in the form of the spintus asper, is reduplicated, e. g. 
e-ornm, I placed.’ So in d.<}>iaraXKa for dw-karakKa, 

, I sent away, the aspiration is for the cr of redupli- 
cation. In many cases the reduplicated consonant is 
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dro]3ped, as in ^ I sang gpoilL’ 

The vowel is made light in s-aya, ‘1 broke;’ s-ov^riica, 
‘minxi.’ The general empljiyment of this vowel a in 
reduplication, instead of the various vowels in Saiislmt, 
shows a decay of vitality. 

In Latin the reduplicated forms are fewer. They 
follow the above rules with some exceptions. Two 
initial consonants are preserved in reduplication, hut 
lightened in the root, e. g. spo-poudi, ‘ I engaged,’ from 
sjjondeo. The root vo;,vel is retained in reduplication, 
e. g. "I struck,’ from imido, except when it is 

a, which, bein^the heaviest vowel, had more need of 
being made lighter ttan the others : hence (^e-oini, 
‘1 sang,’ from cmio ; ce-cidi,'*‘ I fell,’ from cdulo. 

In Gothic the reduplication is preserved, but the 
compound tense is also used for the Perfect. Tlie first 
of two consonants is reduplicated ; but when a sibilant 
is followed by a mute, they are both repeated, e. g. 
skm-shiith, ‘ I separated.’ The vowel always becomes 
ai. The root vowel e becomes 6, e. g. ^ai-yrot, ‘I 
wept,’ except in sai-zl&p, ‘I slept.’ In tolts, sfoth, 
from ^vahaja, standu, reduplication is omitted. The 
general tendency to contract reduplication and root 
into one syllable has produced in many the appearance 
of unreduplicated verbs. E^eu in Sanskrit there is the 
commencement of this reduction of two syllables to 
one, e.g. ten-ivd for iatan-iva-, sed-inid, ‘we sat,’ for 
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sequence ofrthe ■W(!ird being burdened with a prefixed 
■ syllable. They are : S. a-, i-tha, a - ; PI. i-ma, a-, u-s ; 
D. i-va, a-thus, a~tus. In* Sanskrit the first and third 
persons singular and the second person plural end in a, 
entirely losing the personal signs m, t, and ta. The 
second and third persons dual, thus, tus, approach nearer 
to the primary forms. The third plural has ti-s, pre- 
serving s in place of the usual n of the secondary 
forms, tha in the second singular appears in some 
Greek forms as $a(ol(x-Sa), and^n Gothic as th. 


f babmidha, ‘ I bound.’’ 

" Bing. . Plur. ^ Dual. 

babandh-a babandh-i-ma babandh-i-vS, 

babdndh-i-tha babandh-tl babandh-a-thus 

babSndh-a babandh-iis babandh-d-tus 

In Greek the personal endings are: S. a, as, s; 
PI. a-fisv, ass, d-crt; D. —‘,asoi’, asov. The singular 
shows a similar abbreviation to the Sanskrit, but has the 
usual s in the second person. The vowel o in the dual 
corresponds to u in Sairskrit. The plural has the pri- 
mary endings, except that ^ohe third person has d for ap 
instead of ov for ov» 


rhima, ‘ I have struck.’ 
Sing- Plur. Dual. 


TSTVTT-a 

rsTVTr’-s 


TSTVTT-a-TS 

TerVTr-a-cr^ 


rsTUTr-'a-’Tov 

rsrvTT’-a-'TOP 
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In the First Perfect k, or ' in its stea4 is inserted 
between the stem and the ending, e. g. •ws^Cl^-K-a, ^ 
rsTV<f>-a (for -a). ■» 

The Gothic has: S. t,—; Pl.Vm, u-fh, u-n; 
D. u, u-ts, — . In the singular the connecting vowel 
is lost, which was preserved 'in Sanskrit and weakened . 
in Greek, t of the second person agrees with the 
Sanskrit and differs from the Greek. The connecting 
vowel appears in the dual and plural as u. In the first 
person dual u is for ,UU; out of s. a-m. The second 
person plural preserves the consonant (tJi) as in Greek, 
which is lost ilfi Sanscrit. The final vowel of the per- 
sonal endings is in* all cases lost, a o’f the, root is 
changed to u in the plural, because of its, being fol- 
lowed by heavier endings. When i in the root is for 
an original a of the present, the past tense has i, and 
this from the contraction of two syllables into one, as 
in Sanskrit Un-inid for tatan-ima. So go. sH-um for 
saisat-um. 

In the following examples, as compared with the s. 
babdndlia, the reduplicated syllable is lost; 

* band, ‘ I bound.’ 

, Sing. Plur. Pual. 

band bui|i-u-m bund-ti 

bans-t bund-u-th bund-u-ts 

band bund-u-n 

In Anglo-Saxon the endings are reduced almost as 
much as in EngEsh, e. g. : 

Sing, band, ‘I bound’ 

bund-e, ‘ thou boundest ’ 
band, ‘ he bound ’ 

Plur. bund-o-n, ‘ bound,’ for all persons. 
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The root ^jwels i' and u have guna or vriddhi both 
AH Sau^rit and G-othic, but only in the singular (that 
is, before^ the light endings^, e. g. s. hibhaida, ^ I bit ’ 
from hkid\ huhhauja, bent’ (bow), from hhuL, 
go. bait, ii-om bit-, hang, fxom hug. Anglo-Saxon bkt 
, from bit ; beah, from bug. In the s. hhiij, j is for h ; in 
the go. bug,g is for gh, as we have seen in several other 
cases, and this is represented by w in the e. bow. The 
Greek canles guna through aU numbers, e. g. ,rs 7 roi- 
^afxsv, TTs^evyu.g.sv, etc. p 

ZS9. Verbs of the tenth class (i. e. those which 
insert aija), a|S well as causative 'and dmivative verbs 
•'a44®nerally, do not admit of the reuiiplication of their 
r roots, butlorm a verbal houn in -d, to which in the 
accusative case is affixed the Eeduplicated Preterite 
of the substantive verb as or bhu, ‘be,’ or of kr, ‘ put,’ 

‘ make,’ e. g. chdrayamdsa or choraya'hchakara, ‘ he 
was stealing ; ’ ‘ he made ’ or ‘ did stealing,’ for ‘ he 

stole,’ from cAur, c/toraya. 

Other verbs of a similar meaning to Ar were used in 
this way. One of them is clhd, ‘ put’ or ‘ do,’ which 
appears in the foi-mation of the past tenses of the Ger- 
manic languages. The Gothic suMdedum, ‘ we sought,’ 
has in the ending -cZecZ-uni t^ie reduplicated form oAhis 
verb, whilst the singular s6ki~cla, ‘ I sought,’ has only 
one syllable. The Anglo-Saxon sah-te has te. d is 
changed to t by the influence of the preceding conso- 
nant h, which here has taken the place of k. '^Thouo'h 
this consonant is not now pronounced in the word 
soughAyet the change which it once produced of cZ to t 
is still preserved. In English the whole of this is re- 
duced to the letter d, which is the regular, or ‘weak,’ 

, , form of the past tense, e. g. praise-&, bowii-A, etc. 

: : j ; : The verb thiis abbreviated in the formation of 


a 
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particular tense is use4 separately^ in Eng^lisli to make 
emphatic tenses, both present and past, of other, verbs, 
e. g. ‘ he does praise,’ ‘ he Wul praise,’ In suk-i-da, i 
represents Sanskrit ay a, but {here are verbs in Gothic 
whiph affix the auxiliary immediately to the root, as iu 
Sanskrit some verbs not belonging to the tenth class 
affix a similar auxiliary, especially such as begin \Yith 
a vowel (except a) long by nature or position, e. g. 
■tian-chakdra, ‘ I ruled,’ from U. So in Gothic brah-ta, 
‘I brough-t;’ skulnki, ‘Ishoul-d;’ vis-sahi 'c'ls-ia. 

‘ I knew,’ ' I_^wist.’ ^The changes in the d are caused 
by the preceding consonant. Four ‘ we^k ’ veii)s drop 
the i (for aya): thaH-ta, Ghough-t;’ hauh-fu, ‘htmoh-t ;1 
vaurh-ta, ‘wrough-t;’ su/i-T«, sough-t;’ nts.iMh-te, 
boh-te, worh-ie, and s61i-te. The exact correspondence 
of the English with the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon forms 
is one of the most interesting phenomena of language, 
shoYving the preservation of a peculiar form through 
many centuries, whilst the language has been under- 
going great changes in almost every department. These 
fossil-like remains, imbedded in modern speech, per- 
petuiite the evidence of a former organism and vitality 
which no longer exist. 

The same auxiliary, but not reduplicated, appears in 
the Greek First Aorist, ana consequently also the First 
Future, Passive, as 3)?, e. g. hv^-hrj-v, ‘I was struck;’ 
Ta^-Sp-cro/i(3u, ‘ I shall be struck.’ 

The following examples show the reduction of the 
reduj^lication aftd root to one syllable in the plural 
and dual ; 
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Sing 


Plur. 


Sanskrit.^ 


Gothic. 

sa^a'd-a^ sat’ 

#' . 

(sai)sat 

sasat-tha 


(sai)sas"t 

sasa'd-a ’ 


sai-sat 



set-ii-m 

sM-a 


s^t-u-tb 

sM-ds 

1 ■ ■ ■ 


r set-u-n. 

I. 

sed-i~va 


^ set-u ? 

sed-a-tbus 

O'. 

r 

set-u-ts 

sed-a-tiis 




The following examples’* show the guna or vriddhi 
in the singular (in Glreek throughout the tense), with 
the loss of the reduplication syllable in Gothic : 


Sanskrit. 

Sing. 

bibhaid-a^ ^ I bit ’ 

bibhaid-i-tha 

bibbafd-a 

Plur. 

bibhid-i-ni4 

bibbid4 

bibbid-us 

Dual. 

bibbid-i-T^ 

bibbid-^-tbus 

bibbid-^“tus 



Gothic. 

Greek. 

bait 

TTSTTOi^-a, ^ I trusted ’ 

bais-t 

7rs7roi3-a^9 

bait 

r 

TriTTOi^-fi 

bit-u-m 

TTSTTol^-a-fMSP 

bit-^u-th 

wsTToiS^a'-rs 

bit-u-n 

wsTroiS-ao'i, 

biM 

bit-u-ts 

TTSirolS-a-TOP 


TTSTToiS^a-TOP 
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r 

The Pluperfect Tense, ^ 

2fls0« The Pluperfect co^Tesponds in meaning to the^ 
third form of the Past in the table on*p, 229, i. e. * I had 
gone.’ . / , 

The Sanskrit has no special form for this tense, 
as it has none for the Perfect, from which the Pluperfect " 
would be formed; and to express the meaning it em- 
ploys a gerund or the Locative Absolute. 

In Greek the Pluperfect is formed from the perfect 
by prefixing the augment, just as the imperfect is formed 
from the preaMsnt. The endings cause some difficulty. 

-m, -Si, etc., mj^aybe for the imperfeA ten?^e of the _ 
substantive verb 7]v, 97 ^, ■?;, e^c. This would^ involve*^®^*^ 
repetition of the augment which appears in the initial 
s, but would make the Greek strikingly resemble the 
Latin forms amav-ermUy ^ I had loved,’ etc. Or sc may 
be for <xs, in the same way as in = s. ; and 

Latin er in ama^y-er-am may be regarded also as equi- 
valent to OjS in the Sanskrit verb. IThis view is con- 
firmed by the third person plural, irsTvip-scr-av^ ^ they 
had struck,’ where the root of the substantive verb is 
presSwed as in scr-fisv. It is true that the cr in the 
same part of the imperfect and second aorist of verbs 
in fic (e*g- IS/So-cr-az/, ‘they were giving;’ 

Gheygave’), and in the Latin perfect (e. g. fuerimt^ 
Hhey were’^ fu-es-unt), at first sight suggests a doubt 
whether the cr in the third person plural of the Pluper- 
fect implies its previous existence in the rest of the 
tense; yet the Latin Pluperfect again removes the doubt, 
for It has er in all parts of the tense. The absence of 
the substantive verb in the middle and passive may have 
been occasioned by the greater weight of the endings. 

In Latin the uniform correspondence of the latter 
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part of the PlnperS^ct with the imperfect of the sub- 
stantive verb eram, etc., at once suggests that er is for 
'■ Sanskcit as in dsmi. The general practice of dropping 
a preceding in favour of a succeeding vowel supports 
the division ainav-er-am,rin preference to amave-r-am, 
whilst in the Conjunctive amav-is-sem is may be as 
exact a representative of s. as, as ev in the Indicative, 
for s. a often appears both as i and as e in Latin ; so that 
the difference between es-se7n and the latter part of 
amav-zs-.^c?n would be unessential. 


JExaiJiples. 
(VI had struck ’) 

Greek. 

Sing'. ^ sTsrv^-si-v 

ST£TV(f)-St-9 

Plur. sr£TV(f>-£l’-IJb£V 
ir£TV(f>Sl-TS 
£T£TVj>-£Cr--aP 


^ (^I had loved ’) 
Latin. 

amav-er-am 

ainav-er-as 

amav-er-at 

amav-er-amus 

amav-er-atis 

ainav-er-ant 


The connecting vowel a is needed in all the forms in 
Latin because the consonant of er is ever 3 nvhere pre- 
served, but it is needed ordy in the 3 Plur. in Greek 
because cr of scr is preserved only there. 

■ The Future Tense. 

zma. The Future is one of the principal modi- 
fications of time expressed by verbal forms. In Satiskrit 
there are two modes by which it is expressed. 

1. The first consists in affixing the present tense of 
the substantive verb to the abbreviated form of the 
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mm. Sing. Masc. of the participi:^ in g. dciixVsi 

(data-asi)j ' thou wilt give.’ In the third person the sub- 
stantive verb is generally ^omitted, but the participle^ 
retains its Ml form in the dual and flural, e. g. : 

Sing, data'-smi Plur. data^-smas Dual, data'-swas 

data'-si data'-stha data^-sthas ' 

.data^ datah'as daMrau 

This participle ^ rarely used separately in t.a Future 

sense. . 

2. The second nieihod of expressing the Future is by 
affixing sya, a form^of the substantive velb, which does 
not exist independently in Sanskrit as a Future 
hut is found in the s. Potential syam, syas] sydf, etc., ^ 
and in the Latin etc.), 

and as a Future tense in c/ro, eris, etc., for eso, esis, etc. 

The latter forms also preserve the root vowel of the 
substantive verb, er = s. as. The change of s to r 
between two vowels is a common oceuiTence in Latin, 
and appears in tlie imperfect tense of this same verb, 
eram, etc. In era, emut, the i is dropped, probably 
thrc??igh an imitation of the present tense, e, g. reyo, 
rule;’ regmit, ^they rule.’ 

In Greek this ornissionjj^of i oi 4 for y has become 
general ; yet there are sufficient remains of it to make 
it probable that it was once universally employed, and 
that the Greek, in this respect, started from the same 
point as the Sanskrit. The Futures in crt-co and cri-ofxac, 
and those with <jcr, which is for o-l, clearly point to the 
Sanskrits?/, The Doric Futures in cr& are for cm, 
and that for crm. Illustrations of the modifications of 
this old form are ^pa^lofisv, ^ we shall do;’ scaopLai, ‘I 
shall be;’ arikS), * I shall send.’ 
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In Latin^the fif-st and second conjugations Lave 
another form for the Future, derived from the verb 
* "" which^is in Sanskrit blm^ njeaning to come into being 
L fu. It is not u^sed in Latin in the present tense, but 
forms the perfect fu-i, ^etc., of the substantive verb. 
It appears as b-4s^ bM, eta, for u~o, u-is, u-it^-^eta, 
and these for fii-o, fu-is, fu-it, by similar changes to those 
which made b-ellum out of du-ellum. The participle 
in tur-us^ tur-iim, is also used in Latin, like 

tar- in Sanskrit, in a future sense, with or without the 
auxiliary verb, and in that sense it distinguishes the 
genders, which is not done by the^ Sanskrit participle. 

f. 

Termed by b^ 

I shall love ’) 

S. ama-b-o 
ama-b“is 
ama-b-it 
PL ama-b-imus^ 
ama-b-itis 
ama-b-unt 

To return to the form sya^ used so extensively in the 
Future Tense, we observe that it has the appearance of 
being compounded of as- and ya^ the former being the 
root of the substantive verb, and the latter from a root 
2/a, denoting « go.’ The root % ^ go,’ and (by Bopp) % 
^ wish,’ are also supposed to be employed in forming this 
Future. Some objection lies in the fact that either of 
these roots must be supposed to be enlarged in the 
Future s-^/a, instead of being reduced as is generally 
the case, e. g. b compared with the root bhu» As to 
meaning, the one would serve as well as the other. 


Future formed by Mr- 
I am going to love ’) 
ama-tur-us (-a, -um) sum 
ama-tur-us (-a, -um) es 
ama-tur-us (-a, -um) est 
ama-tur-i (-as, -a) suinus 
ama-tur-i (-se, -a) estis 
ama-tur-i (-ee, -a) sunt 
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Indeed, ^ and ^ were probably identiJal, one |orm serving 
to express both meanings. The English word go has 
evidently also expressed th^ idea of ^to wish.’* The 
evidence of it, like many other original meanings, is 
preserved in provincial or vulgar forms of expression, 
e. g. ^ I did n’t^o to do it,’ for « I did n’t intend to do it.’ 
That this meaning may easily be adapted to express 
futurity is evident from such English phrases as ^ he is 
going to do,’ etc., in the sense of ^ he will do,’ etc. We 
have here the substantive verb, ^ is,’ and the participle 
of the word ^ go,’ used to denote the same as the Sans- 
krit s-ya in the Future tense, 

A similar use ot^ya appears in the lormp^ion of 
verbal participles corresponding to the Latin formsfHf 
-cJus, and denoting necessity or duty, which differs little 
from futurity. In the Greek verbal adjectives in 
denoting the same as the Latin forms in -cJua, this very 
ya was perhaps originally contained* (like the Doric 
Futures in -io) for and that for -s-ya-mi), i. e. rios 
for T-to-5, and this for r-ya-s, These,two meanings of 
ya^ ‘ duty ’ and ^ futurity,’ meet together in the English 
word shally which in the present tense is used to express 
the Flitiire, ^ I shall go ; ’ and in the past, to denote 
duty, ^ I should go.’ 

The Old Slavic, which preficrves a few remains of the 
older forms, already resorts in general to the analytical 
method of employing auxiliary verbs, separately from the 
principal verb, to express the Future tense. Verbs 
denoting ^ have,’ ^begin,’ will, ’are commonly employed 
for thi§ purpose. In Greek some traces of this method 
appear in the use of fJxXo), sBiXco, etc. ^IXXxa — 
sometimes with the Future Infinitive, e. g, yap 

It’ efieXXep Itt’ aXysa Tpmcrlv^ ^ for he was going to 
inflict further woes upon the Trojans’ (JZ* ii. 39); also 





Mth tM K-esent Infijiitive, e.g. /xeAXow SVaur^ 
iroXv^Tovs Tsvxztv &^a^hs fcqpv^ dir^ ockcov ifcsro^ ^ but 
there came to Mm from b(fme, as be ivas going to pre- 
pare multifarious sacrifices^ a herald.’ i$sXm — e. g. si Ss 
^eX'gaeiy tovtov rsXsvr 7 ](ravT 09 y is rrjv Svjaripa Tavrit}v 
dva^Tjvab r) rupaww/* but . if, when he dies, the royal 
power shall come to this daughter ’ {Her. i. 109). 

In the following examples of the ^synthetical Future, 
an archaic Latin word is given (faxo). In both Grreek 
and Latin, sand i must be supposed to be the remains of 
yd\ or they are the ordinary connecting vow^el, and yd is 
entirely lost, f leaving only cr, s, as the sign of the Future. 
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In GrotHc rUmLAl translates Greek Futures by tbe 
^Conjunctive mood^ just as in Latin the third and fourth 
conjugations have Conjun<?tive forms for the Future 
tense. But the auxiliary have ’ is also employed in 
G'othic for the Future, e. '*g. taujan haba (^I have to do ’ 
r= I shall do) for iroti^crcoy 2 Cor. xi. 1 2 ; visan habaith he 
has to be ’ = he will be) for sarai, John xii. 26. Vairtha 
=a. s. weordhe^ 'become,’ is sometimes used for the 
Future of the substantive verb, but otherwise 'will’ 
and ' shall ’ are employed. 

The Anglo-Saxon has no special form for the Future. 

In English, as in the Germanic languages generally, the 
r synthetical Future is altogether lost ; even go. vai/rtha^ 
weordjie^ has disappeared, whilst ' shall ’ and ' will ’ 
are the usual auxiliaries. There are also many phrases 
employed to express futurity, e. g. 'I am going to do,’ 
' I have to do,’ ' I am to do^’ ' I am about to do,’ etc. 

We see, therefore, that, even at a very early period in 
the development of languages, there existed a great 
variety in the methods of expressing the relations of 
time. The idea of time is one of the most abstract 
that the human mind conceives, and it is not surprising 
that it was found very difficult to fix so subtle a thing in 
verbal forms. The difficulty is manifest from the mul- 
titude of methods resorted«^to. The relation of a noun 
to possession, place, instrumentality, etc., is much more 
easily appreciated than the relation of a verb to the time 
when amaction takes place; and it is possible that the 
former yras determined much earlier than the latter. The 
■original forms of the various cases of nouns were evijiently 
the same in the great mass of Indo-European languages, 
which is a strong evidence in favour of the conclusion 
that the cases were fixed when all those languages were 
I one and the same. But the modes of indicating the 
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tenses, especially the Future tenses of tverbs, whilst 
they are so analogous as to show that they are thg result^ 
of the same mental laws, ate nevertheless so different 
in verbal expression as to suggest the idea that it was 
after the different tribes had separated from one another 
that they began to define those relations more exactly . 
in their language. So long as the children of the 
family remained under the parental roof, the Present 
alone possessed importance; but when the brothers and 
sisters separated and #vandered into the wide Vorld, the 
memories of the Past and the aspirations of the Future 
filled a larger space in their mental existence, and de- 
manded a more definite expression. . 


g) MOons; 

B. Potential^ gr, Optatwe^ 1. Conjunctive. 

2^1. Among the almost infinite variety of circum- 
stances which may accompany the expression of thought, 
such as its being in the form of a command, a desire, a 
supposition,, etc., a few are distinguished by the special 
for&s of the verb. These special forms are called Moods, 
or modes of expression. Even when formed by the 
same elements, they diffe?! considerably in name and 
meaning in different languages. 

The same original element, j/S, is employed in form- 
ing the Potential of the second conjugation in Sanskrit, 
the Optative of Greek verbs in and the Present 
Conjunctive in Latin, e. g. s. dod-yaf-m^ gr. 

1. ^ I may give.’ An older form exists of a few 

Latin words, which brings that language sufficiently 
near to the others ; e.g. du-t-m preserves i, and s4e-m 
preserves ic, for the original yct» All take part, more 
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•or less, in tife gradual abbreviation of this Mood-sign, 
rin Sanskrit it becomes yu for yd in tbe third person 
plural, and i in ^e first Conjugation, forming ^ -with 
the class vowel a. In Zend it is ya in several places. 
In Greek it becomes is in the third person plpral 
(hiho-h-v, ‘they might give ’), and i in the ® conjugation 
(TVTTTo-t-^t, ‘I might strike’). In Latin it is reduced 
generally to i {s-i-mm, ‘we may be’), and in the third 
peraon singular to i (s-i-t). In Sanskrit Atmanepadam 
(Middle) it is uniformly i!; in the Greek Middle and 
Passive, i {BiSo-i-fiyv, rrmro-i-firiv^. In the past tense 
of the Gothi<? Conjunctive this syllable assumes three 
fOTms, in which it appears successively abbreviated from 
yd to ya, i (ei), and i, according to the general laws of 
the language :~1. Bt-ja-u, for et-ja-m, ‘I might eat.’ 
2. et-ei-s, ‘ thou mightest eat.’ 3. 4t-i, ‘ he might eat.’ 
In Anglo-Saxon it remains only in the singular as e, 
e.g. ic St-e, ‘I might eat.’ 

Besides these three different Moods, the same element 
-ya is used to fcfrm the Imperative in Old Slavic and 
Lithuanian, which adds further evidence that these 
verbal forms, if at all existing, were but imperfectly 
determined before the entire separation of languages. 

_ The following list will serve to illustrate these Moods, 
’m. the Sanskrit and ZendT Potential, the Greek Opta- 
tive, and the Latin and Gothic Conjunctive. 


FiT$t Vonjugation, 

.BamsWt. Zendl Greek. Latin. ^ Gbthic. 

^ I can give ’ ‘ I would give ’ ^ I may give’ ^ I may eat ’ 



? 

m 


c8 

? 


<j3 

.pp 

.)H 

a:> 


•> 'o 

* 5 ; 

“+Pii^ 



-4L 



« 3 i: 


^0 

<CD 


60 

fO 60 ^ 



% 

S 

Ui 


=?- 


•'•a 

vg- 

-f 

0 

c 

0 

00 

io 

60 


CO 

CO 


a 



c3 


0 

r^. 


a 

<cd 

< 1 :^ 

<c3 





A 

rC! 

rd 



r-rt 

t:? 

•n 

*a 



*3 

rO 

ro 

*T3 

1 nd 
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The tenth class in Sanskrit foms aye from 
aya-i (Jcdm-ajes), In corresponding Greek verbs the i 
appears separately, e. g. TiyAoH'-s, 877 X 00 -^-?, 

and in Latin its effect is seen, e. g*, in amhs for 
amq-M* In some old Latin " forms, as verher-i4, the 
ya is reduced to % unless the vowel is long, and so i 
stands for S, In the second and fourth Latin conjuga- 
tions the mood-vowel is indicated only by the long 
quantity of the d, mon--ed'-s^ The future of 

the third and fourth ^conjugations contains the sa,xne 
element, and a more regular indication of the half-vowel 
in ^ for ai than is in a. In the Gothic st 3 ;ong conjuga- 
tions the Conjunctive has a% except in the first person 
singular, where a only [occurs, just as in the Latin futuf^ 
e. g. L /cr-a-m, fer-h-a ; go. bair-sd-s. In 

the weak conjugations the mood-vowel disappears in d, 
from a-f a, and that from aya. The Conjunctive and 
Indicative thus coincide, except in the omission of the 
personal ending in the third singular Conjunctive. 


243. The Imperative Mood, in its oldest forms, 
differs but little from the indicative. The personal 
endings are generally of the»secondary class. In course 
of time they have become much abbreviated, and in 
some cases entirely di’opped. In Sanskrit they are: 
S. a-, a-'tu ; PL a-mu, a-ntii ; Du. (t-my 
a-4a/my a-tdm* Of these m, tUy ntu belong to the primary 
class,^and are but modifications of ma, nta, which 
appear as m% tiy nti in the indicative mood. The 
second person singular has lost the personal ending in 
the first conjugation, hut in the second conjugation it 
has ^dhi. Verbs of the tenth class in Sanskrit terminate 


m 
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2, bhdr-a b^fi-a 

3. bb^r-a-tn bar-a^U 

Pkr, 

2, bb^r-a-ta bar-a-ta 

ha;r*^a-n;tiU? 

Dual 

3. Ts^hl^i’-a^tSaia 
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The Conditional Mood. 

There is a Conditional in Sanskrit, though it 
is rarely used. It appears to he formed from the 
auxiliary Future in -sj/am, eto., hy prefixing the aug- 
ment and substituting the secondary for the primary 
personal endings, a-syam^ etc., e. g. Future c^dsya'mi, 
^ I shall give Conditional acZasyam, ^ I would give/ 
The Latin langTiage seems to have resorted to a similar 
method in forming the Imperfect, Perfect, and Plu- 
perfect Conjunctive, for the endings -rem^ rim, and 
es-sem have the same relation to the Future in -9’a that 
the Sanskrit a-syum^has to -syami, e. g. : * 


o 


P^ 


§ 

o 




Q 

'■ ® ■ 


a 




CD 

V 

<c5 

a 

c3 


I 

CD 

I 


T 


I 




I 

i 


<% 


<cS 


CD 

a 

03 


a 


<o3 


<c5 . 

i 


<D 

<c3 






'2 

<03 

a 

CS 


I 

i 


■s 




■4-a 




I 

<c3 


O 


<D 


1 


43 

I 

1 


<» 

•k. 


i 

t 

<c3 

i 


*43 

0 


|> 

<c3 
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The origipal s is'preserved in the Pluperfect ; in the 
other instances it is regularly changed to r in conse- 
quence of being between two vowels. The difference in 
the quantity and* character of the vowel after s or r is 
the result of the different treatment of the original ya. 

245. There is a striking analogy to these Latin 
forms in the resemblance between the Future and Con- 
ditional in those modern languages which have a close 
relation to the Latin* It is the more interesting, as 
exhibiting the operation of the ^synthetical principle in 
comparatively recent times, and in languages which, 
upon the whole, follow the anal^Ttical method ; 


• future* 

Imperf. Opt. 

Italicm. ame-ro ♦ 

ame-rei 

ame-rai 

ame-resti 

ame-ra 

ame-rebbe 

ame-remo 

ame-remmo 

ame-rete 

ame-reste 

ame-ranno 

ame-rebbono 

Future. 

Conditional. 

French, aime-rai 

aime-rais 

aime-ras 

aime-rais 

aime-ra 

aime-rait 

aime-rons ^ 

aime-rions- 

aime-rez 

aime-riez 

aime-ront 

aime-raient 

Futtire. 

Imperf. Conj, 

Spanieh. ama-re 

ama-ria 

ama-r^bs 

ama-rias 

ama-r^ 

ama-ria 

ama-rerhos 

ama-riemos 

ama-reis 

ama-riais 

ama-rto 

ama-rian 
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The Passim Voice. 

2i46« The Passive forms Ri Sanskrit, in the special 
tenses and perhaps originally &lso in the general tenses, 
haveihe accented syllable 2/4 between the root and the 
personal endings which are of the secondary kind. The 
Passive, therefore, resembles the Middle of the fourth 
class, elccept in the place of tl^e accent, e. g. Pass. 
bliar-j£-te, ^he is borne;’ Slid, bh4r-a-te, ^he bears 
for himself.’ As in this example the connecting vowel 
a is omitted, so in general the insertion of the syllable 
ya causes the root to lose those increm^ts which it 
admits in the specif tenses of the Active and Middle, 
and sometimes also subjec1?s the root to a furtHEF 
abbreviation, e. g. : 

3 Sing. Pres. Pass. Middle. Active. 

Chss 1. 

budh-y4-t6 bo'dh-a-t^ bd^dh-a-ti from hvdh^ ‘know’ 
Class 3, 

bhri-yd-tS bibhr-t6' bibh&r-ti „ TAt or Ihar, ‘ bear’ 

Chsa 7. 

yuj'^yfi,-t6 yunk-tS' ydnak-ti „ ^uj, ‘join’ 

CUmS. 

star-yd-t6 Str-nu-tg' str-n«'-ti „ sir or star, ‘strew’ 

la the above instances the guna, reduplication, inser- 
tion of na and addition of nu, which are modifications of 
the root admitted in the Active and Middle, are absent 
from the Passive. In the following instances the root 
itself IS also diminished; uch-i/a-t^ ‘ is spoken,’ from 
vach, ‘speak;’ prcb-yd-U, ‘is asked,’ from proofe, 
‘ ask ; ’ 6i-yd-U, ‘ is given,’ from d&, ‘ give ;’ z. ni-dho- 
y^ir^iU, ‘ are laid down,’ from s. wi-dM, ‘ lay down.’ 
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This form of the^' Passive, which is probably from the 
root yd = ^ go,’ is general in Sanskrit and extensively 
used'' in Zend, but is r£jrely met with in the other 
languages. The" Latin verbs morior and fio present 
remains of it in the i.r. In fio we have the root (/u) 
also in a diminished form, as in the instances noticed 
above. In Grothic, 'us-H-ja-na (of which 'wa is a pre- 
position), ^ enatum,’ presupposes a Pres. Inc^. 
abbreviated from kin-ja, like s. jaf-ye for jari'-yL That 
the root yd = ^ go ’was the origin of this Passive 
formative, is rendered the more probable from the fact 
that in Bengalee and Hindostaaee the Passive is ex- 
pressed by tne auxiliary verb ‘^go,’rjust as in English it 
expressed by the verb ^be,’ e. g. kora yd% ^I go 
made’ ='*^1 am made.’ The same verb is also used as 
an auxiliary in such Latin Passive forms as amatum 
m, etc. 

Causal Verbs. 

24:7* The most common form, of Causal Terbs is 
that in which aya is found inserted between the root 
and the personal endings. It corresponds exactly with 
the tenth class, e.,g. Mr-aya-mi, ‘I cause to make,’ 
from the root hr or har. This formative may have 
sprung from the root Jewish;’ for the expression ‘I 
wish (you) to make’ may easily have come to mean 
cause (you) to make.’ The verb ^have’ in English 
has been similarly appropriated to a special meaning, 
for ‘ I have ^(or * have had ’) a house built ’ is the same 
as ^ I cause (or have -caused ’) a house to be built . ; ’ and 
even ‘ I have built house’ has come to mean have 
had a howe built’ 

This formative appears as --ja in the .first class :of 
GotMc weak verte,e. g, s. sdd-^dyi,-m^ go. saf-Ja, 
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set/ from s. sad, go. sat^ e. sit So ^ I lay/ from 

lig^a^ ^ I lie ; ’ ^as-ja, I make well/ fr3m nm^ ^ to 
get well ; ’ sanqv-^B^y ^ I catse to sink/ from sihyqv-a^ • 

sink ’ (of myself); fZmti/c-Ja, cause to drink/ e. 
drench^ from drink-a^ ^ I drinl^.’ In the English word 
drenehy although no part of the original aya is pre- 
served, yet the influence of y is apparent in the change • 
of k to ch. The difference of formation between the 
causative and non-causative verbs ts indicated in English 
in a few cases by the former having the heavier, the 
latter the lighter vowel, e. g. set^ sit; lay, lie; drench, 
drink. * 

In Greek, KaXim, ^ I call ’ ^I cause to* hear,’ seems 
to be a Causative of kXv-o), ^I hear;^ the root k\v ^as 
become koX, and e represenfs the o/ya in Sanskrit, as 
it generally represents aya of the tenth class in verbs 
in Ig). 

In Latin the long vowels a, d, i of the first, second, 
and fourth conjugations represent the s. aya of the 
tenth classy and amongst them are some Causatives, e. g. 
nec-ii’-re^ ‘'cause to die;’ sed-k-re^ ‘ set/ ^ cause to sit;’ 
plor-k-re, ^ weep,’ cause to flow mon-h-re, ^ cause to 
think;’ sop-i-re, ^ cause to sleep.’ 

The following instances will show the agreement 
between the Sanskrit and the Latin : 


1 





VI ; " ‘rf - W r ^ 


After roots in -dy p is inserted in Sanskrit and k (c) 
in Latin ; e, g, yap-dya-miy ^ I cause to go/ from ydy is 
the same as 1. jac4-o. The i is reduced in quantity, 
and the -whole assimilated to the third conjugation, as in 
eapio, So^also s. bhaY-dya-miy ^ I cause to be/ is the 
same as thexd. fac4-0y where c is for Vy as in vicci 
(vic-d) from \iYO ; jndp-dyd-miy ^ I cause to know^ 
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(from jna ) ; L cfoc-^-o. In TapSya--m% ^ I canse to 
go/ ^inove’ (from, ra) = 1. rap-i-o^ the Latin pre- 
serves |>, ^ % 1 

In some cases I is inserted in Sabskrit Cansatives, 
and corresponding forms are.t found in Grreek, e. g. 
s. jjalHlyd-mi^ from pd, ‘ to rule/ So in Grreek^ ^aXXco 
for /3aX-2j-Q), ‘ I cause to go/ from /3<x (in etc.) ; 

crriXXa^ ^ I cause to stand/ for crraX’-y-co^ from crrd 
(in etc.); laKXo>^ ‘I caufe to go/ for taX-y-m^ 

from ya. (2 Aor. of has I-, where the spirikis asper 
is for y\ like the Latin jac-i’-o* 


’^Desideratives, 

Desideratives are fAuned by inserting between 
the reduplicated form of the root and the personal 
endings sa in Sanskrit, crfcs in Greek, and set in 
Latin, of which the following are illustrations : 
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The Sanskrit changes the original gutliiral g to the 
palatal j in pjnd-sdmi^ ^ I desire to know.’ The Latin, 
loses the reduplication and (txcept in some compounds, 
e. g. i/ynosco) the first consonant of the root. In many 
of the words which have thi^ form, the Desiderative 
meaning has not been preserved. In Latin the root 
vid has produced the Desiderative vt-si by adding 
si = s.i»sa, and not sci as in the former instances. The 
English fm'm know confirms the view that the original 
consonant was g, and fhe which appears alSo in the 
a. s. cnaw^cUy is probably the remains -of the Deside- 
rative form. The formative sa is rediicejJ in Sanskrit 
for the general tenscis to s, and is altogether absent from 
those tenses in Greek and Latin. ^ 


Infensives, 

In the Intensives the personal endings are 
sometimes connected with the reduplicated root by i 
The vowel in the syllable of reduplication also, con- 
trary to the usual practice, is made as heavy as that in 
the root syllable, or even heavier, e. g. ve'vez-mi^ from 
'^to enter;’ lolop-mi, from lup, ^cut off,’ Hop.’ 
Instances in Greek are rcoSd^'-cOy Troimv-co^ 

etc. If the root begins with^a vowel, the whole syllable 
is repeated in the reduplication; but if the vowel is 
short, it is lengthened in the root syllable, e. g. atcit^ 
from at^ ^ go f azdz^ from az^ ^ eat.’ To these correspond 
some nominal forms in Greek, e. g. aymy-op, * guide;’ 
dyc^y-Bvs^ ^ remover.’ But the vowel is shortened in the 
root of ovlv-r}fjLc, €7ri7rr-£va}y dTiT-aKkm^ and not length- 
ened in dXdX-d^Wy lXeX-/§w. Those which begin with a 
consonant, if they end in a nasal, do not lengthen the 
root vowel, e.g. s. jangmri^itom gwm^ ^go;’ 

T 2 
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I shine brfehtly ganga,, I go a. s. gauge. If 
the root ends in a liquid, this is either changed to a nasal 
* or displaced by a nasal, e. g. cJmhchal^ from cAai, ^ move;’ 
pamphid^ from ^ burst;’ clumchar, from char^ 

^ go.’ In Greek, Tri/jL’TrX^/Mi, ^ I fill ; ’ ’TrljUTrprjfjbiy ^ I set 
on fire,’ etc. Sometimes, however, the liquid remains 
unchanged in Greek, e. g. fiap/iaipa)^ ‘I glimmer;’ 
^op^opv^w^ ^ I rumble,’ &c. A few Intensive forms 
have been discovered in Zend and in Latin, as glngrire^ 
' to gaggJe.’ 

K) DENOMINATIVES. 

2i5CI« Denominatives, i. e. verbs^ formed from nouns 
{d^noviinibus)^ have, in Sanskrit, ya, aya, sya^ or asya 
inserted between the nominal stem and the personal 
ending. If, however, the nominal stem ends in a vowel, 
it is dropped, e. g. s. kumar-aya-siy Ghoii playest,’ 
from kimdnlf ^hoy;’ sukh-kya-siy ‘'thou delightest,’ 
from sukhay ^delight;’ ydktr^-aya-siy Hhou embracest,’ 
from y6'ktm.> ^ band ; ’ ksham-£ya-siy ^ thou endiirest,’ 
from kshama'y ^ endurance.’ 

The examples in Latin are numerous in the first, 
second, and fourth conjugations, wdiere a, 4 represent 
Sanskrit ayciy e.g. kmd-^k-Sy ^ thou praisest,’froin lauda, 
^ praise ; ’ ca'n-e-s, ^ thou art grey,’ from canu-s, ^ grey ; ’ 
sit4.--$y Ghou thirstest,’ fromsiti-s, Hhirst.’ In nouns 
of the fourth declension, u shows more tenacity in keep- 
ing its place in the Denominatives, e. g* fluctu-k-Sy 
^ thou wavest,’ from fluctu-s, wave.’ 

In Greek also many of those verbs which resemble 
the 10th class in Sanskrit are Denominatives, i. e. such as 
end in -ao), -ico, -ocu, -a§», -/fct). In these cases the s. 
aya is represented by different letters. Examples are 
ripas!(fox ripa-€-c$\ Hhouhonourest,’ ivomrcfiT ] ; iroKspsh 
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(for “^tliou warrest/ from nroX^fio-s; BrjXoh 

(for S/?Xo“€-isf), ^thoa makest manifest,’ from 
manifest;’ wyopd^sts (for dryopa-^e^is^ Hkou attendest 
market,’ from d/yopd, ^market Zsiirvi^us (for Se^TTz/t-^-ty), 
Hlioa feastest,’ from h&hrvo^v, ^ feast.’ Denominatives 
in ora-, XX, correspond to Sanskrit forms in ya^ having 
assimilated y to the preceding consonant, e. g, dryysXXo^ 
for djjsX-ycoy from djysXo-s ; fi^Xacrcro} for fmXafc-ym 
from yaXafco-s, This instead of being av^iinilated 
after v or p, is transferred to the preceding syllable in 
the form of z, e. g, fisXatvco for ^fjbsXav'-yco^ from jxeXav ; 
fcaSatpoy for fcaSap-yco^ from fcaSapo-^s* The Denomi- 
natives in -sv-co perhaps aros^e from an interchange of 
half-vowels, i. e. w (y) for 2/> g* BovXsvu^ ^ he is a 
slave,’ from SoOXo^. 

In Gothic j (y) represents the formative element, 
e. g. cmdag-i-a^ ^ I call happy,’ from audaga, ''' happy ; ’ 
gaur-j-(C^ make sad,’ from gaura, ^sad;’ sJcafl-j-a, 
^ I create,’ from skafti, ^ creation.’ The stem-vowel of 
the noun is dropped, except sometimes as in Latin 
and Greek, e. g. tJuMirs-j-cVy ‘ I thirst,’ from thaursn, 
^dry^,’ and ufar-slcadr-j-a, overshadow,’ from skadu, 
^ shadow.’ In some cases the Gothic has 6 for aya, like 
the Latin a, e. g. fish*b-s^ Hl\ou fishest,’ from hska, ^ fish.’ 
In a few cases n is inserted before the o, and the stem- 
vowel preserved in a weakened form, e.g. horm’-b-s, 
from hdra^ e. whore Kopy^ Dor. Kdpa^ ‘^girl,’ 

^ wench.’ 

So;ne Passive Denominatives in Gothic are formed by 
-r?/, -which seems to be connected with the Sansk. Passive 
Participle in -ua, continued in the Germanic strong 
verbs, e. g. e. 5rofe-n, etc. Go. Passive Denom. (which 
may be coihpared with such Passives as and-hund-n-a^ 
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^ I am iinbijund ’) are full-n-a, ^ I am filled/ Act. 

^ I fill/ from falla, ^ ML’ Perhaps such, forms 
are the source of the double meanings in such English 
verbs as ^ I fill/ "both intransitive and transitive == I 
become full ’ and ^ I make full.’ 

Some Denominatives in Sanskrit, like some Causatives, 
prefix p to aya^ lengthening the stem-vowel, e. g. 
artha-payd-miy from ^rtha, Hhing;’ eatyd-pdyd-m% 
from satya, ^ truth.’ * 

Some Sanskrit Denominatives^ correspond in mean- 
ing to the Desideratives, e. g. patUyd/m% from pati, 
‘ a husband : putrUyd'mi^ from^utra*, child.’ So in 
Grreek Savar-Laco^ from Samro-s*, death/ etc. Such 
Latsn forms as coenaturio,*ending in -tivrio^ are verbal 
derivatives, but equio (equ-i-o) is a Denominative with 
a Desiderative meaning, from equu-s, ^ horse.’ 

Denominatives with a Desiderative meaning are formed 
in Sanskrit ^ also by sya {asya)^ e. g. ws/^^a-sya'-m?*, 
from VTslid, ^bull;’ aziva-SY^f-mi:, from azwa, ^stallion/ 
madliw-Bsyk ' from madhu, ^ honey-’ Latin forms in 
-sso, denoting imitation^ correspond to these Sanskrit 
forms in sy% the y being assimilated to s, e. g. a^tici-sso, 
from atticu-s; (/mm-sso, from grsecu-s. Latin^ In- 
choatives in <isco^ -eseoy also resemble the Sanskrit 
forms with -asya^ e. g. fiaimn-esco, ^ I begin to flame/ 
from flamma, ^ flame/ 
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a) DEKIYATI^ES, 


NT orNTA. ' 

2iSI» The Present Pccrtici/ple Active ,is formed by 
inserting nt or nta between the verbal stem and the 
personal ending. The weak forms, however, gem^ally 
drop the n in Sanskrit, while in the Grreek and Latin 
the is preserved through out. The Gothic ha^ndcCy 
where d was pronounced probably as an aspirate, for the 
older mute generally becomes an asj)irate in the Gothic 
language. Examples are s. Gen. 6Mra-ta-s, but Acc. 
hhdva-nldL-m ; gr. Gen. 1. fere-n\i-s, go. 

haira-ndi-ns. In Greek the i is lost, as is seen from the 
plural M. <j>ipo-vT-s$, N. ^spo-vr-a. The parallel forms in 
Latin show that the i is preserved in that language, 
e. g. fere-ntJ-s, fere-nti-a. The feminine is formed in 
Sanskrit by nt+i in the fiirst conjugation, and by t+i 
in the second, e. g. 'ydsa-nti F., ^ inhabiting,’ from vas ; 
ddha^nti F., burning,’ from dah ; sa-ti' F., ^ being,’ from 
as. In Greek vriS for s. nt% like rptS for s. trty occurs 
in BspaTTo-vTi^y Gen. Sspairo-vrid^-os* In these Parti- 
ciples the Masc. form is used also for the Fern, in Latin. 
In Gothic the feminine has Tidt for ndM, with the 
addition of an inorganic n, e.g. ' 2 ;^sa*iidei F., remain- 
ing,’ vstem msa-ndein. 

The Participle of the substantive verb has lost the 
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entire root ^in both Greek and Latin : Gen. oW-os*^ 
L entiS) contain only the formative oz/r, enti, and the 
case-ending osy s. The Epic and Ionic form sovr indi- 
cates the previous existence of sa-ovr ; and the com- 
pounds proe-sens, ab-sens/Gen. proe-s-enti-s, ab-^-enti-s, 
contain the root consonant 5. The feminine of this 
Participle in Greek is somewhat obscured from the fact 
that V has become u, as usual in such a position, and 
T become a* through the influence of z, whilst the t itself 
then disappears. oSaa is therefore for o-vrc-a. 

The same element appears in the s. Auxiliary Future 
e. g. Acc. S. cla’-sya-JktB.’-m, ^ about to give ; ’ in the gr. 
First Future^ and First ^cmcl Second Aorist^ 

e. g.^^Xucra-pr-a, Graving looked,’ XzTro-z^r-a, ^having left.’ 
These letters therefore indicate the Participial character 
of the word in which tliey are inserted, and have no 
reference to any peculiarity of tense, for they are applied 
to Past, Present, and Future alike. 

" WANS. 

£51 a* The reduplicated preterite in Sanskrit forms 
ah Active Fariicvple by inserting wans (vans), %oat (vat), 
or tis/i, according to the different weight of the case, be- 
tween the stem and the personal ending, e. g. Acc. 
S. ri6TOd-wa'ns-am, Loc. PL mrucZ-wat-su, Acc. PL 
rumcZ-usli-as, from rud, "weep.’ -ush4 forms the 
feminine, e. g. mmcZ-iishi In the Greek perfect, 
which is also a reduplicated tense, this formative is em- 
ployed in M. and N. -or, probably for an earlier for 
=s. wa% but applied alike to both heavy and light cases, 
e. g. Acc. S. T^Ti/i^-or-a, ^ having struck.’ The feminine 
is vL'-a for wi-a =: s. usM, cr in Greek being usually 
;; .dropped between two vowels, e. g, In Latin 
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tlie word SGGiiris, ^axe/ for gneans ‘^cut- 

ting ; ’ and in Gotldc, Noin. PL M. 6er-iisj-08 means 
Hhose who have borne/ L»e. ^parents.’ The ^ Latin 
adjectives in -ds-us may also have been formed by 
todns^ to which 08 corresponds very much as or (os) 
does to dhs in the comparative formSj e. g. meli-or-; 
so fam-bs-'iis from fama, though the 8 is not softened 
in thedatter as it is in the former case. 


VMANA.. 

The Partieiple for the Presenf Perfeef and 
Fuhtre Middle ends in nicina in the first conjugatioii, 
and dtia in the second. The latter seems to be only a 
weakened form of mdna, ju^t as the plural of thoTirst 
personal pronoun has a for ma of the singular, and for 
the same reason. Hence also, in those parts of the first 
conjugation which need a lighter ending than the otliers, 
viz. the tenth class and the reduplicated preterite, tlie 
form ana is used. The accent is on the last syllalJe 
of the ending, wLere, in the indicati?e, it would be on 
the personal ending ; otherwise it is on that part of tlie 
stei^ W'here the indicative has it. In Greek the perfect 
has the accent on the last syllable but one of the ending ; 
elsewhere the accent follows the general rule. The fol- 
lowing are examples : 

SANSKRIT, 

Present. Perfect. Future, 

tuhip-kna-s cM-sj/a-mana-® 

* ^ GREEK. 

BLB6’‘fX€PO‘^9 TBTVfJL-fieVO’-S Sw-CTO-fMePOS 

Again we see that the participial mdna, p>spoj has 
nothing to do originally with the expression of tense. 
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for, like the/orm previously noticed, viz. s. nta, gr. vr 
I nti, it is used for present, past, and future alike. 

In Sanskrit, the Passive Participle differs from the 
middle in the same way as the passive voice generally 
does from the middle voice; i.e. yd is inserted in place 
^ f t^^e^'^lass chai-acteristic, e.g. Md. ddd-Cma-s (for 
dada-mana-s), Pass, di-yd-matia-s. In Zend and 
Greek the same form serves for the passive as h used 
for the middle, e.g. 6Wmane-m = gr. <f>sp6-uevo-v, 
vaze-mne-on = gr. .In the first of these 

instances the vowel d, is reduced in Zend as in Greek ; in 
the second it is dropped, as we shall find to be the case 
m Latin. In using this form for beth voices, the Zend 
alre^y anticipates the practice in Greek, whilst the 
Latin almost exclusively appropriates it to the passive 
voice, i. e. in the second person pInraL 
The Latin forms for the second person plural passive 
ama^mini, ^ being loved/ for esUs, :^je are 

(being) loved/ etc., are clearly instances of this parti- 
cipial form in thp nominative plural masculine, and 
were probably at first used with the substantive verb as 
another participle is used in the perfect passive, i.e. 
ama-mini estis like ama-ti estis. .diu-nmu-s is also a 
passive participle of alere, whereas a middle or active 
meaning is more suited to Fewfu-mnu-s and VoUu-mnsL 
In the last three instances the vowel d is dropped, as was 
found to be the case in Zend. 

appropriated to the formation of 
the middle participles also appears in Substantives and 
Ady^ives. In Sanskrit mdn in strong and man in 
weak cases forms substantives with an active or passive 
meaning, e.g. zush-man M., ‘fire’ (the drier); v6'- 
man M., ‘weaving loom’ (weaver). 1. fi-min-a and 
e. wo-vaan may be similarly formed from this root (s. 
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or ive)^ denoting ^ weaver ’ — "spinster’ is still employed 
of tlie luimarried females of the family. (See Sec. ZS6.) 
har-i~mmi M., Hime’ (that takes away, /m*Ties);* 
dhar-i-mmL M., |form ’ (what is borne), as L/or-ma 
from fer-^e, and e. bear-m^ from bear. The neuters 
are more numerous than the masculines : dhcd--man N., 
house’ (what is put or made, so e. build-m^ = what 
is built); Mr-man K, ^deed’ (as h fac-tum from 
facere, and e, deed from do); rd'^-man K, ‘hair’ 
(what grows). Adjecl^ves in -‘man are rare : jJar-man, 
‘happy.’ 

In Greek there arS Ahstmel Substantives in 
e.g, <pXsfY-fjL0U7i> ‘ iBflammation ;’ xap-jxoviq^ ‘pleasure.’ 
Masculim Siihstantives in -f4.ov (lengthened in the ]N»om. 
S. to fMmv) Bxe ttvsv^ ‘lungs’ (breather); Bai-^ficovy 
^ god ’ (shining one). These have the accent on the 
stem; but others, with a connecting vowel, have the 
accent on the last syllable, both as in Sanskrit, e, g. 
'^y-£-/jiC 0 Py ‘ leader.’ « The same formative also occurs as 
IJ^sv (Nom, fJir}v)^ e. g. TTot-jirjv^ ‘shepherd’ (feeder). 
The long c|uantity of d in mana is preserved in some 
instances, as in fcsuB-pcoVy Gen. nzv^-fjiwv-os. The 
same is the case with jxtv in such words as Kd-puv-os^ 
‘oven’ (A:a«w, mo)); v<T‘-filp 7 ]y ‘contest’ (a contending), 
connected with s. yudh^ ‘ cor?tend.’ Neuter Suhstantlms 
have assumed the form -/xar (reduced to pa in the Nom. 
S.), e.g. Gen. S.7roi»7“/rar-o^5 7rpa7-/iar~os‘, o-w-Z^otr-oi?. 
The original v of this last word appears in vd>vv-fjipo-9^ 
‘ nameless.’ 

In 'Latin, Masmline Substantives preserve the long 
vowel in onon (reduced to md in the Nom. S.) = gr. 
pmvy s. man-a, e. g. Gen. S. ^cr-mon-is, ‘ of speaking.’ 
A further development of this form appears in those 
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words wliicli pnd in -monia, -monium^ e. g, aZi-monia, 
^K-monium, ^ support/ from the same root as alu- 
mnU“S.‘ The JVeuter Substantives ha.ve mm (enlarged to 
men in Norn. S.), e. g\ se-men, ^seed/ Gen. S, 
no-men, name/ Gen. S.^ It is not clear 

whether this formative is in homo, Gen. S. lio-min-is^ 
e. goom (with t inserted in bridegroom, which in Anglo- 
Saxon is hryd-giLma\ ger, Brauti-^c6?7i. 

In Gothic, Masculine Substantives with man are ah- 
man, ^spirit’ (that thinks, from ah-ja); hlko-man^ 
^ear’ (that hears: comp. gr. kXv); 6Zo-man, "^flower’ (that 
blows). The formative is curtailed in the a.s. Z^Zo-ma, and 
still more in the e. bloo-m. mdut^ is probably com- 
pontrded otma and 7ra, each of which is employed sepa- 
rately in a similar way. We have also seen that ta and ma 
of the comparative suffix ta^na are employed separately. 
ma appears in s. rni'-ma-m, ^ gold’ (the shiner); yug- 
ma-m, ^ a pair’ (e.yoke of oxen, etc.); dhd-m£-s^ ^ smoke’ 
(set in motion) ; ish-ma-s, ‘ love ’ (wisliing). In Greek 
the suffix is accented like the Sanskrit, e. g. crroX-fjio-s^ 
^equipment;’ waX-fjLO-Sy “^wielding.’ S is inserted in 
/cKav-B-jjLO-Sy ^ weeping ; ’ fjuvKiq-B-jjiO’-Sy ^ bellowing.’. In 
Latin there are a few examples, such as an-i-ma-Sy 
^ breath ’ (that blows) ; /il-mu-5, ^ smoke ’ = s. dhu- 
m§.-s ; pZ)-mu-m, ^ apple /or-mn-s, ^ warming ’= gr. 
S'Sp-fio-Sy ^ warm,’ s. ghar-md-s ; fir-mn-Sy ^ strong ’ 
bearing,’ from fer-ve) ; aZ-mn-s (for al-i-mn-s), nou- 
rishing.’ In the Germanic languages the instances are 
few and obscure: go. stem bag-ma, Hree,’ e. hea-m; 
go. st. (^r-ma (ard-ma), ^poor;’ bar-miy ‘^womb’ (bar 
= ^bear’); e. d‘i-m =: s. dhu-ma, ^ smoke/ e. drea-my 
.from the root dr&y ^sleep’^(as in Latin somniwm and 
' Bomnus are connected together) ; e, sece-m from sew. 
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This formative also appears m*m% gr. (jli^ in s. dal- 
mi"8, ^ tlixmderbolt ’ (splitter); Bwa-p^i-s^ ‘power;’ 

speech justice/ /a?; is its feluiniiit 

form, as in opinion ‘remembrance,’ 

L mcf, as in ‘flame’ (flag-ma); /a-ma, 

‘fame,’ from the root 5M, ‘speak.’ Latin nouns in 
-muhi-s (stem muZo-) are perhaps for = s. 

‘Yadni\ e. g. /c6-mala-s (fac-mulu-s, doer, wmrker), 
‘servant;’ sti-midu-s (stig-), ‘stimulant’ (pricker). 

NDO. 

2»53« In Latiii^ the Future Passive^ Participle in 
(stem to be of the^sanie 

origin with -riti of the present active. The interchange 
of d and i is not without example. We have also seen 
instances of the same formative being used for different 
tenses and even for different moods. Though it is un- 
doubtedly rare for all these differences to meet in one 
and the same instance, yet this does not perhaps form an 
insuperable difficulty. 1. The formative which appears 
as tdr in Latin is either tar or dar in Persian : p. dd- 
daF = 1. da-tor. 2. The Persian fei^-e-nde-h is both 
active and present in sense, agreeing with 1. (fer-e-nti) 
ferens^ ‘hearing;’ hut in form agreeing with L fer- 
e-2idu-s. In the Latin language itself, moreover, there 
is an instance in which the form -ndo agrees in meaning 
with -rdi; for ‘second,’ means ‘the following,’ 
from the same root as sequ-07\ Besides this, the Latin 
gerunds in -ndo have both a present and an active mean- 
ing: reg-e-ndOy ‘by ruling.’ 

It thus becomes not improbable that in the adjectives 
ending in -bundus^ also, the same formative is employed 
in a present and active and even a transitive sense, e. g. 
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:1 




(Liv. 25, 13), ^carefully avoiding the 
camp;’ mjiTa-'hu-‘ndU'‘S vanam speciem (Liv, 3, 38, 8), 
^ greatly admiring an empty show.’ 


The Partieiple of the FiitfiiTe Active is formed 
in Sanskrit by taW (sometimes reduced to trf ''But it 
is also used to form Fomina agentis^ e. g. s. c?d~t4''r, 
Norn. S. cfdta^ Agoing to give ’ ahd ^ giver.’ In the 1st 
and 2nd persons of all genders it i^ joined with the sub- 
stantive verb to form the Future Tense^ but in the 3rd 
person it is the future tense withoiit the substantive 
verb? In Greek there is no participle in this form, but 


there are Fomina agentis in T7;p, and rdp, e. g. 
^"“T7]p, ^ giver ; ’ fiaxV'Trj-^^ fighter.’ In Latin tur^o 



forms -a. Future Participle^ and for forms Fomina agen- 
tis^ e.g. cZu-tur~tt-s, Agoing to give;’ cZa-tor, ^giver,’ 

The Feminine forms are s. trt^ gr. rpih and rpia^ 
1. trie. The abbreviation from tar to tv is caused by the 
additional weight at the end, and the addition of 8 in 
Greek and c in Latin is what we have seen take p^.ace 
in other instances. Examples of these feminines are 
s. d&-tvi\ ^ the giver gr. XT^a-^rpts (Gen. X'rio-’-Tpih'-os\ 
^robber;’ ironq-rpia^ "'poetess.’ Both mi-rg-s M. and 
LKB^rt-s F. (Gen. lks-tlS-o^), ^applicant,’ show a loss of p, 
ms. The names of family relations in tar^ Zr, 
appear to be Fomina agentis^ so that each was named 
from what he was occupied in. s. pi-tar^ gr, ira-Tr)p 
{rrjp enlarged in the Nom. from rsp), 1. pa--tBT^ go. 
/a-der (cl pronounced as dh\ a. s. /ce~der {d pro- 
, ' nounced as dh\ e./a-ther {th pronounced as dh')^ from 
nourish’ or ^rule;’ s. md-tar, gr. pri-rrip {ryp 
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enlarged from rep in Norn.), 1. go. md-der, 

a, s. 97io-der and mo-dor, e. ?Eo-ther {cl and th pro- 
nounced cZ/i,), from toS, whifili itself means ‘mSasure,^ 
but in compounds has the meaning of ‘ produce,’ ‘ bring 
forth;’ and Bopp has foun4 in the first book of the 
Eig-Veda, Hymn 61, 7, the G-enitiFe m^-tur as a 
masculine, meaning creatoris, and in the Old Persian 
the Ace. Sing. /ra-??^a-ta^-clm==« mpem^o}•m.’ 

May not/i3-mmc6 in Lafin be a participial form 
of the same root ? The change of m to / i» certainly 
unusual; but they are both labials, and the interchange 
would not do mpich violence to the genius of language. 
Besides, we have an instance of a Latin/ for Greek p, 
in foT'n'tcicd compared with, pvppjj^, m and ■ic* are 
more frequently interchanged: indeed, we have an 
instance probably in German mit and English with. In 
Bohemian, xnlh corresironds in meaning, and probably 
also in origin, to the ger. wolke, e. welk-m. Is it not 
therefore possible that wo-man may be from the same 
root as xao-thcr, and similarly formed with the Latin 
fe-oninn? If so, two words for which hitherto very 
unsatisfactory etymologies have been given would be 
traced to their origin, and shown to have a very ap- 
propriate meaning. (See Sec. 252.) s. bhra'-t&r 
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dauh-tet^ a.^s. d4h-4eT^ e. daugh-tev^ seems connected 
with the root dvdi^ and to mean ^ milker/ i. e. of cows. 
TBopp 'gives ^ suckling ’ as ^the meaning, which is ob- 
jectionable because it is quite as appropriate to son as 
daughter, whereas this wcprd is used to distinguish one 
from the other. 

From the same element {tar') arise the neuter 
-tra and the feminine the former occurrino: in 
many words, the lattex* in few. They have an instru- 
mental meaning ; e. g. ^ eye ’ (means of 

guiding, from'}^2); irof-tra-m, ‘^ear’ (means of hear- 
ing, from zrii ) ; gcd-lvk-m^ ^ limb ’ (jneans of going, 
from gd) ; cZcmi'-tra, tooth ’ (mt^ans of biting, from 
dam). In Greek the fo^nns of the suffix are -rpo, 
-Tpa, -rSpo, -r9pa. The change from a mute to an aspirate 
frequently occurs in Greek without any apparent cause : 
dpo'-rpo-Vy ^plough,’ from dpoco; fcaXvTT’-rpa}^ covering,’ 
from KaXvTT-TO) ; dp-^po-v, ^ limb,’ from dpap-icricw ; 
/3a-£fpa, ^ step,’ from pa-Lv(o. In Latin ard’-tvu-m^ 
plough,’ from ara-re; fulgeAirk^ lightning,’ from 
fulge-sco. The aspirate, which is only occasional in 
Zend and Greek, is regular in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English : go. maur-^thr (stem maur-f/w^a), e. 
from the root mar, 1. mor-Aot. go. 6Ms-tra, sacrifice,’ 
which may he inferred from hlos-treisy is from bl6t-an, 
^to sacrifice.’ Without the formative the Anrfo-Saxon 

. ..o 

blot means a sacrifice.’ In e. laugh-^ter^ from laugh, 
the preceding consonant prevents t from being aspirated; 
and the same cause perhaps operated in slaiigh--teT^ 
the gh being pronounced at first. The consonant ^ek) 
is pronounced still in both the corresponding words in 
German, i. e. lacAen, , schlacAten. e, wea-theT is con- 
nected with the s. root wdy ^ blow.’ go. hulis-tr (stem 
hulis-Zra, the t not being aspirated in consequence of 
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the preceding s ) ; go. /d-dr, ^ sheath,’ a. s. /o-dher 
(stem f6“dra,d=dh), connected with the s.*rootpd, ^to 
contain,’ and so equal to s. _pS'-tra-?n, ^ container,’ ♦ 

* Yessel’ e. m-dder, ger. r^^-der, is perhaps connected 
with gi\ pst-^po-v, ' stream,’ from psco, though with 
a meaning resembling the L r^-mus, ^ oar.’ The del is 
for the aspirate dh, go. AZei-thra, 'tent,’ a, s. hlcB-dr% * 
e. Za-dder (d and dd for the aspirate). 

With the change of to Z, which is of frequent 
occurrence, this formative becomes in Greek •tXo, tX??, 

^Xo, e. g. 6xs-tXo-v, ^ carriage sxi-rXr )^ ' liandle 
instnjmen1!s used in the worship of Bacchus; 
jevi-^Xr]-} ^ birth.’ In Gothic the corresponding form ^ 
is thla, e.g. nS-thU, a. s. m^-dl, e. we-dl€(cZ insfead 
of the aspirate). 

TA. 

2SSb The Participle of the Perfect Passive is 
formed by -Za, R td. It takes the accent, e. g. ZyaZ'-ta-m, 

Acc. S., ' left.’ In Greek Verbal Adjectives (but not 
participles) are similarly formed, e.g. tto-to-s’? 
nro-TO-Vy 'drunk,’ with a passive meaning, and the 
formative accented as in Sanskrit; but also tto-to-^, 

' the act of drinking.’ In Latin the suffix is employed 
in forming the Participle as in Sanskrit, e. g. da-tu-s, 

(Zu-ta, da-tn-m^ from da-re. In the above instances 
ta is affixed immediately to the root. Sometimes i is 
inserted: b. prath-i-tk-s, ' stretched out,’ from praih; 
gr. o’fcsX--e--T6-‘9y 'dried,’ from o-ksX-^Xco; 1. moZ-i-tii-<s, 

' grouild,’ from mol-o. The characteristic of the tenth 
class (aya) is usually preserved in an abbreviated form, 

e. g. 8. ' oppressed;’ gr.^iX-ay-'TO-s'^ ^ beloved,’ 

1. am-a-tii-a. 
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Adjectives are alst) formed from substantives by 
e. g. s. phal-i-t£-s^ ^ possessed of fruit ; ’ gr. 
possessed of waggons;’ ^ fatherly.’ The 

Latin neuters in -e-tu-m are probably formed from deno- 
minatives of the second conjugation^ e. g. arbor^^-tn-‘ 7 n^ 
from arbor-e-sco, Perf. -e-vi. 

Abstract Noims are formed from adjectives by the 
feminine id, e. g. s. mlddA.k, ^whiteness.’ go. tliQ, Norn. 
tliainmji’thsi, ‘ newness.’ a.s. dA (also written <:?): 
Aa-iZ-dh, hng-&he ; gehyr^d, ‘ birtb.’ e. heaUlh, tveaUt\ 
leng-lh, dep-th, bread-th, heigh-th (the last has in 
recent times ^dropped the h and Become heigk-t). The 
Latin juven-tSi belongs to this #class of derivatives, 
Ther Sanskrit si^myavan As in some cases contracted to 
yun. The same contraction takes place in the Latin 
comparative jiinAox. In Gothic the abstract j'lm-da is 
formed from this abbreviated stem,, having' d, as in so 
many instances, for dh ; whilst the English you^th, pre- 
serves the aspirate, but loses the final vowel and reduces 
the stem to yoi^ for yu. 

Abstracts in tdt-i occur in the Yedas, with which 
may be compared the Greek ttjt, the Latin tdt^ tut, and 
the Gothic duth, where the d is again for an aspirate, 
e. g. V. arishtd-tkt-is, ‘ invulnerability,’ from drishta ; 
gr.TjXtBLo-TTj-s, Gen. rjiXi^i6rrr]r-os, ‘ folly,’ from rfKiALos ; 
L juven-tu-s, Gen. juven--tut-is, ‘youthfulness,’ from 
juvenis; sterilitas, Gen. ateriZi-tat-is, ‘ barrenness,’ from 
sterilis ; go, a^uA-duth-s, ‘ eternity ; ’ mana^-duth-i, 
‘ abundance ’ (2 Cor. viii. 2) ; mi/aZ-datli-/, ‘ great- 
ness.’ Similar words in Latin have tucl-in, perhaps 
from tut by changing t to d and adding in i Gen. S. 
ma{jm-4,udm-is, ‘ greatness.’ 

Abstracts are filmed from adjectives and substantives 
by twd added immediately to the stem, e.'g. s. amrta- 

: ' 1 ’ \ f , ’'n 
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twa-m, ‘ immortality,’ from amfta. In Gothic the 
word thiva-dva, ‘serfdom,’ occurs (with ci**for the aspi- 
rate), from thiva, ‘serf.’ English, -dom restSmbles’ 
the Latin forms in tu-din, from tut, fti having added a 
nasal and changed t to d. Jin words which are not 
abstracts, the Gothic preserves the formative as thva, 
e.g. fri-a-thva, ‘love;’ sal-d-thva, ‘an inn;’ but 
also in^-a-thva, ‘ enmity.’ 

KA. 

250. A Perfect Pd^sive PaHievple of a small num- 
ber of verbs is formed in Sanski-it by the syllable nd, 
e.g. ‘hent; from bhuj; hhag-ii&-s/ hToken,' 

from bhanj ; bhi)L-n£-s^ ^ split,’ from bhirL A few G^eek 
JS^oitns (but not participles) are similarly forfned by po^ 
V7 ] : asfi-po-s (for as^vos), ‘ venerated cricrj-p'q^ ^ tent’, 
(‘covered in’). The meaning shows that these forms 
are of participial origin. rifC’-po-Vy ‘ child ’ (lit. ‘ brought 
forth ’), has the accent irregularly thrown back. In 
Latin there arep^e-nii-s, ‘full ’ (lit. ‘filled’) ; 

‘dominion’ (lit. ‘ruled over’). Here again the parti- 
cipial meaning is very obvious, although the form does 
not appeaiyamong the participles in any Latin conjuga- 
tion. Many words have deviated more or less from the 
original meaning, e.g. mag-im-s^ ‘ great ’ (lit. ‘ grown’); 

‘worthy’ (lit. ‘talked of,’ or ‘ pointed to ’). 
A similar deviation appears in corresponding Greek 
forms, such as aspivo?^ ‘venerable’ as well as ‘vene- 
rated.’ The formative, which thus appears to have only 
a frag^mentary character in the older languages, extends 
in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon throughout the strong con- 
jugations, answering to the strong or ‘irregular’ verbs 
in English. The syllable na^ Nom. however, is joined 
to the root by means of a connecting vowel a or e, 
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wliereas in the langiiages which we have already noticed 
it is added immediately to the root, e.g, go. 

e. B.hhug-nk-s^ ^bent.’ In 

some Gothic PaHiciples used as nouns, however, the 
syllable is added immediately to the root, e.g. the 
adjective us-lulc-ika-s, ^ open ’ (lit. ^ unlocked and’^ the 

' ISr. substantive go. bar-n (stem bar-na), a.s. bear-^n^ 
^ child’ (lit. ^born;’ so the Scotch baio'~n). 

2»60» 7ia is used Kke ta to form Possessive ^Acljee- 
fives fromusubstantives. In this application it also takes 
the connecting vowel i, e.g. s. plial-i’-nk-s, ^possessed 
of fruit,’ from phal-a ; maZ-i-na-*^, ^ covered with dirt/ 
from mal-a. ^ There are also femj^nine forms in 
den(;i.ting ^wife of/ preceded by a, e.g. J7icZ?’-A«ni (r 
changes '?^'to n), ^ wife of Indra,’ gr. ' flat/ 

frornTT^S-Zov; crfcors'-t-po-'siiov cncoTBar-L-vo-s)^^ dark/ from 
a KOTOS:, st. cTKOTBs, Somc adjectives, like ^vXtvos^ XIAlvos, 
have the accent thrown back. An instance of this 
occurs in the Sanskrit word ifiig-i-ixsi-s^ ^ horned,’ from 
zfhg-a. Feminine forms in vrjy preceded by re- 
semble the Sanskrit feminines in d-n% e.g. 'AKpiai'- 
(o-vrj^ ^ daughter of’ ^AKpicri-os. Those in -atm are for 
-a-p£a, e.g. S^sacva^ Xmaiva. In Latin many words 
have i before ^nu for the connecting vowel, as in Gothic, 
e.g. sZa^'n.-i-nu-s, from sta^n-u-m, ^pool/ 
from stem bov (bos, ^ ox’). After r the vowel is omitted, 
as in English, e.g. ehur-nu-s^ from ebur, ^ ivory;’ 

from ver, ^ spring.’ Even in Sanskrit t occurs, 
e.g. sam-f-na-a, ‘yearly/ from sama', ‘year.’ In 
Latin also a different vowel, viz. a, occurs, but^it is 
perhaps of the same origin, e. g. oppi^Z-a-nu-s, from 
oppid»u-m, ‘ town / iiom-a-na-s, from Eom-a. There 
, , are also feminines in ^la and -ma preceded by d, e.g. 

: ^ r- .B^ZZ-o-na, mdZr-6-iia, FaZZ-o-nia. In Gothic na^ 
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Norn, is preceded by ei (=^)5 e.g. dluhr-ei-n-Sy 
^ of silver ^ felUceuaflmha^ y.ight 

sury-ei-n-s, ^ true.’ In En%lisli the. connecting vowel 
has become c/and after r is lost, e.g. wood-e-n^ gold- 
e-n, leather-n. Tbe later p&ctice bas been to use the 
substantive, witiiout any formative addition, as an 
adjective, as in silver knife,’ ^B>gold watcb.’ A 
trace bf the feminine formative is found in the Anglo- 
Saxon gyden (gyd-e-n), gyd-e-ne, ^ goddess.’ 

A few Abstracts hre formed by F. nd^ e.g. 
s. honour^ ’ trsh-nk'^' ^ thirst; ’ 

^ sleep; ’ gr, vir-po-Ss rix-Pi ] ; L som-mi-% rap-i-na. 

TI, NL 

S®1». Feminine AhstmcU are formed by and-m, 
which are probably from ta and na, e. g. 

^ union ; ’ ick-ti-s, ^ speech.’ Some have a before 
which is a connecting or class vowel. In these words 
the root is sometimes accented, e. ^ w-a-ti-s, ^fear;’ 

^the god of love;’ ^ wind.’ gr. 

Elsewhere t be- 
comes or, except when preceded by or, which itself has 
come from a dental, e. g. Tr/cr-n-^ from for 

fsa/c-cTM. -(Tia has been ’^formed from ere, as -rpta 
from s. tri. It is seldom added to monosyllabic steins, 
e. J. ^v-crla^ hoKiy^a-ala^ IfTTra-aia^ These latter re-' 
semble in appearance such words as dAavaa-ia from 
dAdvar-os^ which are not participial but nominal forma- 
tions^ Some in G reek, as in Sanskrit, have a connecting 
vowel before cr^, and the same accentuation, e. g. vsp- 
g-ert-y, svp-€-(ri^s. In Latin this enlarged form 
appears in can-i-tie-a, serv-i-tiu-m^ etc. 

A still greater increase of the formative appears in 
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^ti-on^ -si^-dvr^ ISTom, 4i-o^ -si-o ; e. g. coe-tio = s. paZ>ti-s, 

* June-tio = s. yuk-ti-'S- Adverbs in retain 

the older and shorter ioTiTPU, e* g% cur-si-m. 

The same formative appears also in ^mowing 

tussi-8, ^coughing.’ Tifors^ mens, stem morts mentj 
^ probably for mor-ti, mm-ti, == s. ma-ti-s. 

In Grothic this syllable assumes the forms ii, di, tJii, 
Nom. t, d, tL The las|} is the regular form. The '’second 
was perhaps pronounced as c?Ai. The first has Ifrom 
the influence of the preceding consonant. Examples 
are^ fja-baur-th.-8, ^ birth gra-juuu-d-s, ‘^ memory 
ga-shaf-t-s, ‘^‘-creation ; 4o'sg’ (stem gabaur- 

thh etc.). Many English words rAain this consonant, 
e. g? hir-th, dearth, soo-1:Ii^ migh-% sigh-t, frigh-t. 
In some probably (//i has been introduced from imitation 
of others, as in fri-gh-t from fear, 

ni is not so exteuvsively used as ti. It occurs in those 
words whose perfect passive participle has na for ta,: 
s. Z4'-ni-s, ^ loosening ; ’ glaf-ni-s, ^ exhaustion ; ’ ji'r- 
age V (^1 changed to n by r); gr. crwd-m^s, 
^ rarity,) compared with a^Tra^-vo-s, In Gothic 
h^6s-ni (ana-biuda), Gc twik~ni, ^sign,) ^s|iow- 

ing’ (e. sm-ni, ^ seeing.’ In these forms i is 

dropped before s of the Nom. The weak conjugations, 
which do not form the partSciple in ??, have Abstracts in 
ni, Nom. n, preceded by ei in the first, 6 in the second, 
and ai in the third conjugation, e. g. ^gdZ-ei-B-s, ^ salfca- 
tion ; ’ ^invitation;’ 6at6-ai»2i-§, edification.’ 

Mascidme Substantives applied to agents are formed 
by ti in Sanskrit, e. g. s. ydAi-s, ^ tanner ; ’ sdp-ti-s, 
^ horse ’ (lit. ^ runner’) ; ^ lord ’ (lit. nourisher ’) ; 

gr, 7ro»cr4-^, 1. po-ti-s. Is not the English word /oo-d 
(f feeder’) formed from the same root and in the same 
way? the regular th for t having become d ? gr. uAv'- 
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f T£-^ ^prophet;’ L 'wcc-ti-s, Mever’ (lit. ^^arrier’); go. | 

j fja-drauh-t-s, ^soldier;’ gas-t-s^ ^ guest ’(lit. ^ eater’), | 

! In these Gothic words anc^ the English gii6s-% the i ^ 

j instead of th is from the influence of the preceding \ 

i:' consonant., ■ ■ , v-. I 

Qii also as well as ti is employed to form Masculine ^ | 

I ApjjellaMveSj e. g. s. ram/ and, applied to j 

i a diffa'ent animal, perhaps L for 

' boar ’ (from the same root, s. vrsh-d., ^ bull’) ; s. ag-ni-s^ ^ 

' ^ fire ’ (lit. ^ burner ’) ; J. ig-ni-s. In Latin also I 

I * bread ’ (lib ^ feeder ^ ; fw-ni-Sy ^ rope ’ (lit. binder’), * I 

etc., , . 

I “ TF, NU. 

^ '• I 

2i62iB As the interrogative pronoun appears in three I 

forms, viz. Z'a, h% hij so the formatives which we are h 

' now considering appear as ta^ na; ti^ni; and tu, 7iu. i 

The Sanskrit Infinitive ends in of which m is the 
; sign of the accusative case, e. g. AV-tu-m, ^to give;’ \ 

I ■ stka^-^tu-m, ^ to stand ^ tc^ eat,’ from acL In I 

j compounds m is dropped, e.g. tyah-tu-kmnas^ ^ desirous " ■ . 

to leave.’ 

I The Sanskrit -hva is an instrumentiil case of j 

i formed by adding d, and is emp»loyed like Latin gerunds, I 

; e. g. tail drsh-twk\ ^ after 'seeing him’ (lit. ^ with seeing j 

him’); ity-^uJc’-twa!^ ^ after so speaking’ (lit. ^with so ^ 

speaking ’). 

j The Dative case of abstract nouns is sometimes used | 

‘ in the sense of the usual Infinitive or accusative case, | 

: 6. g. f^dm-anaya, ^ to go ; ’ ddri-aaaya, to show.’ The 

abstracts in ana^ which appears in the above examples, ] 

are also employed in the Locative Singular in the same | 

sense as the dative, instead of the infinitive, e. g. | 

anujesh-BMe^ ^ to seek.’ The same form of infinitive | 

' I 
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becomes geB^ral in the Grermanic languages : go. an, 

^ to give a. s. gif--any old e. gl/v-en, modern 
Grerman geb-^n» A similar^formation appears in Grreek. 
The oldest form of the Present Injinitwe is •'fbsvai or 
which is a Dativer(that is, a Locative) form of 
^ an abstract in '-jMBva or Another form is -f&sp or 

which results from dropping av of fisvai or s-i^Bvau 
Again, there are forms of the infinitive in where the 
first syllable of is dropped, unless --vat be the Dative 
(Locative] of Fa, as /nsvai is of ^e?^a, and thus be of dis- 
tinct origin. This appears the more probable, because 
forms in --mk occur as early as those" in fisvaL The 
common classical form is for ssv^ §.nd this from 
e. g. shr-^etp^ 

2i63» An Aorist form in the VMas with the meaning 
of th.Q Infinitive ends in sA {=sai), e. g. ni^-she (s 
changed to sh by the preceding vowel), Ho throw.’ 
This strikingly resembles the Greek First Aorist Infini- 
tive in -aafc, e. g. Xt}-(ja£, ^ to loose Ti5i|rat (TUTr-crat), 
^ to strike ; ’ Sst^atr^ (Sgi/c-crat), ^ to show.’ Both seem 
identical with the Latin -se after consonants, re after 
vowels, e. g. es-se. Ho be dic-e-^re, ^ to say.’ s assimi- 
lates a preceding t in pos-se, from pot-se, and is itself 
assimilated to a preceding I and r in vel-lB and fer-re^ 
iml^s these are for vel-e-re (gr. /SouX-o-^aai) and fer-e-re 
in which case the only assimilation is that 
of r to J in velle. The Perfect Infinitive in Latin in 
archaic forms is also e. g. consrum-se:, admis-se (for 
admit-se, frpm admit'-tof As the Latin perfect gene- 
rally corresponds in origin to the Greek aorist, these 
forms agree exactly with the aorists (prjp-^ai (for (^o^F-crac, 
the a being dropped after nasals) and rv-^ai (for ti/tt- 
, aaC)* The more common Latin forms in -sse are of 
j origin. ■ = 
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The Passive Infinitive in Latin was prthably at first 
changed by the laws of euphony to -rere, and 
afterwards to and -ri-er. Hence we meet witS 

the older forms ama-rier^ mon&--HeTy dici-er^ 
fiex^^ The last syllable -er is wanting in the ordinary 
forms used in the classical works, and in conjugating^ 
the Latin verb ; therefore di€% molli’- 

ri are regarded as Passive Infinitives, though in fact 
they exactly agree in form with the Active Inf. amd-re^ 
etc., with the excepti#n that the final -a was Changed to 
-i, for euphonic reasons, when followed by re {er'y 
There is also the further difference in thdB third conju- 
gation, that «r<3 of^the Active d/ice^re is dropped. The 
so-called Passive Infinitives? therefore, are not Passive, 
in form. The older termination crtfor re, and that for 
aa, is the same reflexive pronoun as is employed in the 
form of r in the rest of the passive conjugation. 

This Vkla Infinitive in occurs in sentences where 
its usage is exactly parallel with that of the Dative of 
Abstract Substantives in -a, and tiiius illustrates the 
meaning and force of the Infinitive, e. g. vknii twd 
pushann rhfidsk ve'mi sto't-^avk ^ I come to glorify 
thee, Pushann; I come for praising (thee).’ rhj-ase 
Inf., and sto't-ave Pat. S. 

There is also a Vkla "Infinitive in the form of 
the accusative singular following the verb zahy ^ to be 
able.’ The English Infinitive without Ho,’ after foan,’ 
resembles this construction, though the Infinitive has 
not the form of a ca,se, e, g. apahvpan (for apalupam, 
Acc.^ of apalupa) nd zaknuvany ^ they could not (to) 
destroy.’ 

This verb zak is even used in the Passive form itself, 
yadi zah-ya-te^ ^ if it can,’ lit. Mf it (is) can(ned).’ A 
double Passive occurs even in Latin, e.g. ntcowjprimi 
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neqmturj incapablebe is of being restrained’ (Plant. 

Bud iv. 4, 20) ; forma in tenebris nosci non quita 
est^ the form conld not ber distinguished in the dark ’ 
(Ter. Hec. iv. 58). The Future Infinitive Passive in 
Latin has likewise the auxiliary in the passive form : 
amahim in. 

In later languages the expression of the Pas- 
$ive seems to have been felt to be difficult. Th^e me- 
thods resorted to by Ulfilas, in his G othic translation 
of the ScriJ)tures, are various and ^angular ; but in none 
of them is there a really passive form of the finite verb. 
The Passive Perfect Participle in th (originally -ta) is 
employed, but not as a past tensef The relations of 
time'^-are e;s:pressed in the^ substantive verb connected 
with the participle^ e. g. Mark xiv. 5, maht vesi . . ./ra- 
bugjan^ ^ was able to be sold.’ The word able, how- 
ever, must be supposed to be Passive, as if may eel could 
be formed from may like made from onake^ and thus 
the maht vest might not only express the past tense of 
‘ySvmro, but also the passive voice of 7rpaBi)vai ; for the 
Gothic word by which this latter is rendered is active, 
frabwgjany ^to sell,’ instead of Ho be sold.’ skulds 
(th-s) is also used in a similar vray to express the pas- 
sive of the accompanying infinitive : e. g. Luke ix. 44, 
fiiWu rrapaSiBoaliaii ‘ is gohig to be given up,’ is ren- 
dered skulds ist abgibany Hs necessitated (Pass.) to 
give up’ (Act.) for Ho be given up.’ The Active In- 
finitive is also used for the passive when no passive 
form accompanies it, and the only method of indicating 
the voice is in the agent being expressed in the d<itive 
or instrumental case ; e. g. n-pos to SsaS^vao avroh^ ‘ in 
order to be seen by them,’ is in Gothic Hn order to see 
by them,’ du saihvan im. This use of the active for 
the passive infinitive, without the least indication of the 
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extensively in tlia mo^Jern Grerman 
language, e. g. es ist zw selien^ for ^it is to be seen.’ 


difference, occurs 


In English it is rare, e. git ^ it is yet to do’for^t is 
yet to be done.’ 

The preposition to, which ie generally put before the 
infinitive in the Grermanic languages, properly governs 
the dative case. The Grothic, however, from the habit 
dipping the final vowel, has lost the case-sign. 
The old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon have e (for ai) as a 
reduced form of the dative ending aya. Tile n is also 
doubled without any apparent reason. Possibly it was 
intended to regulate the pronunciation ofithe preceding 


vowel, tis in Englfth the consonant is doubled after a 



short vowel when a suffix’* is added beginning With a 
vowel, e. g. hitfAng for hiUing, merely to prevent the 
first i from being pronounced long in the participle. A 
similar reason may have caused the forms o. s. and a. s. 
fmxinn--e for fciran^e. 

As the Dative case, among other things, also expresses 
the goal at which an action aims> so the Grermanic 
Infinitive, consisting of the preposition to wnth a Dative 
case, "was at first confined to this meaning, and after- 
wards extended by analogy to others. Thus, in Gothic, 

sower went out to soiv^ (du saian), i. e. for the pur- 
pose of sowing; ‘*'he that hath ears to hear^ {du haiis^^ 
jan), i. e. for the purpose of hearing. The following 
may serve as an illustration of the further use of this 
form: 2 Cor. ix. 1, ufjd mis ist dumeljan izvis, ^super- 
fluous for me it is to write to you ’ (ro ypd(f)sip^ du 
meljan, to write,’ i. e. writing). 

This mere action without any reference to aim or 
purpose is often expressed by the Infinitive which 
depends upon another verb, e. g. ^he began to go,’ i. e. 


he began the act of going. So, in Lu* iv. 10, ^ will enjoin 
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upon his angels (the act) of taking care of thee 
du gafastan thih^ roi) T. ^ . 

In Gothic this Inflmti'm 
preposition, sometimes in rendering 
e. g. galeithan^ dirl 
in rendering a Greek 
afslauthnan allans, i^ivsro ^a/a/So^ irrl irdv* 
came amazement upon alL’ ^ 

Verbs denoting an act of sensation often 
objects, thb first expressed by an objective cas 
second by an infinitiye without the preposii 
infinitive in 4Ms case denotes only ttie ad 
dependent infinitive noticed above, e. g. ^ I sa 
i e. going,. where him and^(the act of) gom 
objects seen and combined in one idea. The 
the participial form where the G-othic has this 
John vi, 62, iav odv Bscoonrs rov vlnv -rnn 


Bia(f>vXd^aL as, 

? is also used without the 
Lg a Greek infinitive, 
:X5ai^,»«to go out;’ and sometimes 
noun, e. sr. Luke iv. 36. vo.rfh 
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the Done drops s from s-sp. ‘Again, the original 
form, after vowels is -fjbsvaty which, by dropping fxs, be- 
comes yau There is nothing in these changes verf 
different from the usual course of abbreviation to which 
lan^ ua.j^ c is subject. The loss of at all at once from 
/isveu is the least likely ; but in Homer, where the full 
form occurs, very often the diphthong is elided in l/ifisp 
for siifisvM, and the elision of it, however rarely it 
occurs, indicates tie possibility bf its being dispensed 
with altogether. The derivation of -fisv frotn fisvai is 
also less improbable 'than that there should have been 
different sources^ of the infinitive present of al/jti in the 
existing forms of ifiy,svai, 'ififiev. 

If fisvat. be referred to Jhe Sanskrit -man6, dative 
singular of -man, it would make the Greek form ai 
fuller than the Sanskrit, which is very unlikely to he 
the case ; but if it be referred to -in&7iaya, dative 
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abstract noun formed from the same root as the 
auxiliary verb, signifying do ’ or ^ put/ and appearing 
£s Stj In the weak (or firs^) aorist and future passive 
-‘Srf-v, ' That cr represents the reflexive pro- 

noun as expressive of the^ passive voice seems probable 
from the analogy of the Latin language, where the same 
pronoun serves the same purpose. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that in Grreek it is inserted betwecm the 
root and the sign of the infinitive, whilst in Latin it is 
affixed to the infinitive, as it is to the finite forms, of the 
active, e. g. amat-ur^ amari-er (for amare-er). That 
SaL is the dative singular of an abstract in tha, as the 
weak aorist active aav is of an abstract in set from the 
subsi^. verb, needs perhaps ^ome further confirmation. 


1L€7u A considerable number of words are formed 
by -ycOy and the secondary suffixes tav-ya and an-i-ya, 
ya is of the same form as the relative pronoun; in 
tav-ya the first part appears to be a gunaed form of 
which is employed for the Sanskrit infinitive ; the first 
part of an-i^ya is used as a suffix in forming abstracts, 
and i may be only a vocalised and lengthened form of y 
phonetically developed fron^ the syllable ya. 

ya occurs in Qemnds^ and is probably an instru- 
mental case, like -twa, with which it corresponds in 
meaning. The VMas have an instrumental in yd for 
2 /a “fa, and the Sanskrit gerund --ya^ being later, is also 
perhaps a shortened form for the same. The accent is 
upon the root, e. g. * having entered.’ This 

suffix being used with com^und verbs may account for 
the quantity of the vowel being shortened, whilst -twa 
preserves its long vowel because it is used with simple 
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con-tange^-^e; vaiJi’^d, Gren. vaih-jon-s^ ^contest,’ 
from vaiha, 

BotlF Grreek and Latin fqj'm Denominative Ahstracts 
in a similar way, e.g. aocj>-La? ^wisdom; ’ h prceseyiMa^ 
^ presence/ from prmens (jprmsenUs) ; harhav-m-s^ 
^barbarity/ from 6ar6o^ru-s; un-i6^ Gen. 

" ‘ union/ from unu-s. 

In Sanskrit Future Participles Passive are formed 
by ya^ and Subsiantivds resembling them in meaning, 
e.g. Part. r/)i27i-ya-§, Go be concealed / Subst.^ii/i-ya" 9 n 5 
Gecret ’ (a thing to be concealed) ; Part, bhoj-ya.-s^ ^ to 
be eaten Subst. blidj-jh-m^ Good’ (a thing to be 
eaten). Gothic Adjectives in correspond to these 
participles in form and meaning, e.g. anda-nem-jB^ 
Ggreeable' (to be received); iinqvetliA^^ inex- 
pressible’ (not to be uttered). Similar Adjectives 
occur in Greek, with S inserted after a short vowel, e. g. 

^perishable;’ afi(pd-8-io-s^ ^ public ’ (to be 
seen); stcrd-dHO-s^ Groad’ (to be spread out). Con- 
sonant stems also ^.occur, e. g. TraXXa (for 7raX.-ia=s. 
yd Fern.), ^ball’ (to be hurled). In Latin 
‘ eminent’ (to be selected). 

Denominative Adjectives are also formed by 
e. g. s. dfe-ya-s, ^ heavenly/ from div ; hfd-ya,-Sj 
hearty/ ^ affectionate,’ fTomrhrd; z. yaw'-ya, ^ yearly/ 
from ydre ; gr. TrdrpHO-s^ ^ paternal,’ from waryp ; 
rsXsHO-s^ * perfect ’ (for rsXsa-t, from riXos ; 
ovpavHO-s^ ^ heavenly/ from ovpavos. In Latin they 
are less numerous than in the above languages. But 
there are Appellatives as well as adjectives, e. g. 
patrAn-s^ ^ paternal,’ from pater ; MarAu-s from 
Mar-s^ NonA^ Fern, from nonu-s, 

/lilt seems more natural to refer the names of coun- 

‘Hh ' ' , 


mmvAnxvm 



tries to adjectives of this kind fjian to substantives; 
e.g. Qidlia, Germania, to QaU-iu-s, Oerman-i.u~s, from 
Qallu-s, Germanu-s, i.e.J}attia {terra), ete% ‘tli« 
land of the Gauls,’ etc. Thus in more recent times 
we have Eng-land,Deutsch-land, named from the people 
as a whole, and not from an mdividual. 

The coTies-ponding Adjectives md Appellatives in the 
Gothic language end in Masa -ja. Fern. -j6, whilst some 
add n and form -jan, e. g, aft/s-ja, ‘ old,’ from althi-, 
leik-ja., ‘ physician ’ (leech), from M/c ; Jlsk-jaxi, ‘fisher,’ 
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and Xsoi^T-eo-s-, ^ of lion,’ L and abbreviated to 
eu : Pomy«eJu-§ ; cmer-eu-s, ^ asby,’ 

2>7]1b The steins of son:|e Noimis^ though not maiiy^ 
consist of the root' only. In Sanskrit there are feminine 
Abstmds of this sort, e. g. s. hh% ^fear;’ mud^ 

In Greek there are AppeUatives so formed, e. g. ott 
^ eye (pXoy aflame;’ but arvy {crTv^\ ^hatred,’ 

and clIk {aL^\ ^impetuous motion/ ^spring’ (tide), 
are Abstracts. Latim Appellatives^ e. g. due (dux), 
deader/ «. 

Bare roots are also used at the end of Compounds^ 
and generally in the sense of the present participle 
governing the preceding noun, ^.g. s. dharma-'Vid^ 
^knQ;wing duty;’ dniJchaA^dn^ ^destroying pain;’ gr. 
•^svai-^arvy (^sv<rl<rrv^\ ^ hating lies Kopvt^^-alfc {KopvS’- 
dl^\ ‘ shaking the helm ; ’ 1. ju-die (judex), ^ uttering 
law ; ’ au-cup (auceps), ^ catching birds.’ 

The vowel a is sometimes lengthened, e. g. s. vaeJi^ 
^speech’ (r. vaeh); pari-vredj^ ^wandering about,’ 
^beggar’ (r. vraj); gr. wtt (w-^), ^eye’ (r. ott); L reg 
(rex), ^ king ’ (r. reg). 

After a short root vowel t is added, as in some other 
cases, e. g. s. pari^iiru-% ^ flowing round ; ’ 1. 

(comes), ^ attendant ’ (r, i). 


2i71tm The suffix -a, which is the same, in form at 
least, as the demonstrative pronoun, is employed both 
as a primary and as a secondary suffix to form Ifoscu- 
line Abstracts. In Gothic these abstracts have acquired 
the neuter gender, as is seen from their not having a 
in the Fom. Sing,, e. g. anda-beit (stem anda^-beitai)^ 
blame ;’ af-Ut^ ^ forgiveness ’ (letting off). One neuter 
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occurs in Sanskrit, i. e. fear,’ from hM^ kut 

M. ^a^z-a-cS, ^ victory,’ from ji, '* 

Tlie same suffix, with the accent, -a, also form%^cZ 7 (’%- 
tives resembling the present participle in meaning, as 
well as Ap'pellatvves which generally were at first Fomina 
agentis, e.g. ;^ras-a-s, " tremBling mush-u-s, mouse’ 
(lit. ^stealer’). In Greek -6, e. g. (pdp-o-s, ^shining;’* 
Tpo')(j~o-'9s ^ runner.’ The meaning is sometimes passive, 
and ftie accent sSmetimes on the root both in Sanskrit 
and Greek. In the latter language S is sometpnes added, 
as we have seen t to Fe in many cases after a short vowel, 
e.g. Sopic-d-9 (stein&/9A:‘-a-5-),<^gazelle’(''gazer’); ryTr-a-s? 
(st. TUTT-a-S-), ^ hai^iiner ’ striker ’). 

These forms occur especicjlly at the end of corapjunds, 
e.g. s. arin-dani-d-s (^taming’), " tamef of foes*/ 
gr. /TTTTo-oaya-o-v, ^ tamer of horses;’ 1, oiau-‘frag-tL-$y 
^ shipwreck.’ The e. ^areck as well as hreah is of the 
same root as the Latin frag in frang-^eve^ ‘ l)reak.’ 

Some words of this kind in Latin have the feminine 
form -a = s. d applied to both masculine and feminine 
genders, as in paTvi-ctd-^^ ^ parricide,’ from ccod-ere, 
and sometimes restricted to the Masc. as in cwli-col’-a, 

‘ dwelling in heaven,’ from col-ere. Even scrih-SL, 
^ writer,’ ^ secretary,’ though not a compound, has the 
feminine form for the masculine. Some other Mascu- 

■9 

line Appellatives ending in -a are really Greek words 
which have dropped the final s of the Nom. Sing., like 
poe-^ta, gr. 

On the other hand, these compounds in Greek have 
the ^masculine form for both masculine and feminine. 

The Gothic has a few instances of all these formations. 
Masculine, both compound and simple, e. g. daura- 
vard-a,, ^door-keeper’ (e^ward); thiv>-a QAom. tkiu-sf 
^ lad,’meaning the ^ strong,’ ^ muscular,’ from thu^ e. thew^ 
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s. tu^ ^grow/ ^becoiiJe strong;’ but iMvai% in English 
degraded to thief.’ Nent. ^ threshing- 

fioor.’ <$'em. daura’-vard-o^om. -mrd<i\ ^ porteress.’ 
Adjectives, lam-% ^ loose;’ Met off? 

A passive meaning belongs to these forms when com- 
pounded with the prefixes su^ * easy/ and diis^ ^ hard/ 
" in Sanskrit, and with the corresponding ones sv^ Svs in 
I Grreek, e. g. s. m-Mr-a-s, easy to be done ; ’ dusk- 

I , hdr-a-Sy ^ hard to be dene.’ This explanation of these 
* forms, whiob I have given in deference to Bopp’s autho- 

rity, seems to me somewhat arbitrary and unnecessary. 
The meaning is perhaps no more passive than in such 
Germanic forms as ger. leielit zu thim^ e. easy to do^ 
which some grammarians ajso represent as active forms 
' /* used in a ^passive sense, whereas the true explanation 
is, by an ellipsis, easy (for any one) to do ; so also hard 
(for any one) to do. The above Sanskrit and Greek 
forms may also be taken in an active sense. As these 
derivatives have originally the sense of the present 
participle active, e, g. s. Wia^z-a-m, ‘ fear ’ (lit. ^ fearing’), 
so, when compounded with sii or dus, they retain a 
similar meaning, e. g. dush^kdr-a-s =:^hard doing,’ not 
^ hard being done;’ gr. ^ easy bearing5’<?not 

^easy being borne.’ The ease or difficulty in each case 
refers to the agent, not to the thing done or borne. 

As a secondary suffix, a generally retains the accent, 
and is preceded by * vriddhi.’ It has a feminine in 
and forms masculine substantives denoting descent^ as 
well as neuters denoting fruity etc., e. g. manaV’-kSy 
^man’ (descendant of Manu); dzwatth-k-m^ ^ fruit of 
, the azwattha tree;’ samudr-^k^m, ^ sea salt ’ (^ sea pro- 
’ : ' duce ’), from samudvd. In Greek the feminine patro- 

, ^.nymics in -t have the usual S affixed, e. g. Gen. 

, ^daughter of Inachus;’ ^ apple/ 

' ‘ ' 1 ' ' ' 

. + ^ ...... ,.. ..... 

1 i' ' r 

^ ! I » ; ' ' , \ 
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from a}{pyo-p^ In Latki pom-n-m, 

^ apple/ from pomt 6 -s; 6v-u-m^ ^ egg’ (^bird’s produce’), 
from avi«s. ^ , * 

Neuter Ahstmets are also thus formed, $• ydiwan-k'-m^ 
^ yojith/ from yuvan ; and Nsvier GolUdives^ s. Mtpot-- 
a flock of pigeons/ from kapo'ta. 

Adyctives and AppellativeB occur, e. g. s, dyas-k 
M« Nf, ayasA ¥,f ^ of iron/ frjm ^yas; L 
^proper/ from decus. 

The feminine cd with the accent is also used to form 
Abstracts : s. bhid-ii^ ^ a splitting ; ’ gr. - 77 , 

^ flight ; ’ L -a, idem ; go. -< 5 , ^ begging.’ 


273ii The suffix i is like the demonstrative pronoun 
% but it may be only a weakened form of the suffix 
a noticed above, just as, in the Latin words imhelli-s^ 
mulU-formi'-s^ the i is for u (older 0) in hellu-‘m^ 
"which answers to the Sanskrit a* 

This % with the accent on the root, forms Femimne 
Ab^mcts^ e. g, s. sdch-i-s^ ^ friendship ’ (lit. ^ following/ 
L sequ-or ) ; z. ^ creation gr. fiyv-iSf ^ wrath;’ 

8 or T is sometimes added, as in other cases : ekw-L-s 
(sXTrHS-\ ' hope ^ grace ; ’ L perhaps 
such as cmd-es (cmd-i»), ^ cutting ; ’ go. vunn-i^ ^ suf- 
fering’ (wound). 

It is also used, with the accent placed variously, 
in forming Maseidine Nomina agentis and Appella- 
tives^ e, g. chMd-i-Sy ^ splitter ; ’ dA-i-s, serpent ’ 
(mover, creeper); z. a04~s, ^serpent;’ gr, rpox^i-^r 
« runner;’ ^serpent;’ sometimes S again is 

added : Koir-i-s {j<07r~ib-\ ^ knife L a%gn-i-s^ ^ serpent 
go. junga-laud-if ^ young man’ (e. lad). 
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2i74« The suffix %, without the accent, is employed 
to form Adjectives resembling in meaning the present 
participle of desiderative^ verbs, and governing the 
' accusative case. With the accent it forms Adjectives 

without the desiderative meaning, e.g, s. didrksh-u: 
pitdrdu^ ^ desiiouB of seeing parents;’ ^thin’ 

(outstretched); swad-n^ gr. 1. siia-T-is^ ^ sweet;’ 
; go. tJuvuTS-u-s^ ^ dry.’ In 1. i is^ added to the suffix, 

and suavis is for suad-u-i-s. 

;! Appellatives are also formed with an accented or 

I unaccented u: hhid-u, ^ tjliunderbolt ’ (splitter); gr. 

I psK-v^ ‘ corpse ’ (perishing) ; 1. curr'-u-s^ ^ carriage ’ 

(runner) ; go. fot-n, ^ foot ’ (goer). 


AN. 

275- Appellatives are formed by an (an) without 
accent, e. g. s. sfA^h-BH^ ^ friend ’ (lover) ; 

'^king’ (ruler). In Greek this affix assumes several 
forms, av^ ev, oz/, 7?z/, e.g. raX-az/, ^ patient;’ dpprePy 


‘ male; ’ ( 7707 - 02 /, ^ drop;’ TrsvS-T^p^ ^ enquirer ; 

^ staff.’ L 6n^ m, e. g. ed6^ (Gen. ccZ-on-is), * eater 
pecten (Gen. peGtAn-i$\ ^ comb.’ go. han-mi^ ^ cock ’ 
(crower, 1. can-ere). A few neuters occur in this form: 
go. ga-deil-axi^ ^ sharer.’ 

This suffix, weakened to in and accented, is employed 
at the end of compounds; with the root strengthened in 
s., e. g. Tta-vad-^in^ also in the simple * lover ; ’ 

' /L pectAn ; go. Gen, of stau-a, judge,’ It is 

.\falso employed as a secondary suffix, e.g, dhan-4n^ 
. ; i I f rich,’ from dhani. 

’ In Greek mp is applied to place and time^ e. g. 
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I'Tnr-cov, ‘ stable ’ (place for bors4) ; av^-av, ‘ men’s 
room;’ sXa(f>7]^o\i-cov, ‘month of El.’ (stag-hunting 
time). * , * * 


276 . Masculine and neuter Appellatives, with the 
root accented, are formed by s. ana, gr. avo, go. aim, 
e.g. %. ndy-a,na.*m, ‘eye’ (le|der); Fern, ydoh-asik', 
‘begging;’ gr. Bpiir-avo-v, ‘sickle’ (cutter); go. thiv,- 
dans {st. tAiucZ-anai), ‘ king ; ’ F&m. ga-mait-sm.6-n, 
‘ cutting,’ ‘ reaping.’. In English we have wagg-oa, 
with g doubled perhaps only in consetjuence ot the 
shortened pronunciation of the first»vowel. The same 
sufSx accented also iormi Adjectives in Sanskrft and 
Greek, e.g. s. z6hh-&nk, ‘beautiful’ (shining); gr. ciceir- 



• covermg. 


a77. The suifix -as, with the root vowel gunaed and 

accented, forms Msuter Jlhstracfe, e.g. mu/t-as, ‘ great- 
ness ;’ tdv-as,^ strength,’ from tu. gr. both primary, -ss 
(N?>m. -os), ^Xl'y-oy, ‘ flame’ (burning), and secondary, 
g\sv/c-os, ‘ sweet wune ’ (sweetness, from gXvKvs). 1. -us, 
Gen. -er-is ; -us, Gen. -or-js; -ui’, Gen. -or-is; -wi',Gen. 
-ur-is : rSb-ur, ‘strength’ (s. root rudh); fced-us, 
‘ treaty ’ {for foid-us bom fid). This suffix has in many 
cases become -dr, and of the masculine gender: sap-6r, 
‘taste’ (Gen. sap-6r-is). The long syllable is also 
employed in Latin to form secondary derivatives, e. g. 
amar-br, ‘bitterness,’ from amam-s. go. is-a (Nom. 
is) : haUs, ‘ hatred ;’ ag-is, ‘ fright.’ In English the s is 
softened to r: hat-re-d, dg-re {re for go.^ sa). Both 
primary and secondary forms are used with I added, 
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e. g. svum-s-^ ‘pool’ (swimming place); smi’i-is-l, 
‘ blackness.’ This suffix also occurs with the addition 
oT sii, p"erhaps for tu, e.g. frhvjin-as-su-s, ‘ dominion 
tMudin-as-su-s, ‘government.’ The weak verbal stem 
from which these abstracts,are formed ends in n, which 
has come to be regarded as part of the formative suffix. 
Hence the English -ness and German -niss, e. g. old 
ger. tZrf-nissa, a. s. d/ije-ness, ‘tripity’ (tliree-ness), 
e. mild-ness, etc. 

The samh suffix also forms Neut&' Appellatives, active 
or passive, e. g. s. irdv-aa, ‘ ear ’ (hearer, from zm ) ; 
mdn-as, ‘ mind ’ (thinker); fdy-as, ‘water’ (what is 
drunk) ; gr. [ikv-Qp, ‘ mind ’ (what thinks) ; tsk-os, 
‘child’ (what is brought forth) ; 1. oZ-us (Gen. oZ-er- 
‘vegetable.’ t is sometimes inserted, e.g. s. sr6'- 
t-as, ‘ stream ;’ gr. <tkv-t-qs, ‘ skin ’ (covering). In other 
cases n is similarly inserted, e. g. s. dr-n-as, ‘water’ 
(mover, from r); gr. Zd-v-os, ‘gift,’ ‘loan;’ 1. pig- 
n-us, ‘ pledge.";.^,. 

A few Adjectives,, are thus formed with the meaning 
of a present participle and governing an accusative case, 
e. g. s. wr-mffl'n.-as, ‘thinking of men.’ The same 
form ^occurs at the end of Greek compounds, e. g. o^v- 
SspK-ef, ‘ seeing quickly,’ ‘ keen-sighted.’ 

■ r ^ , ■ 

LA, RA. 

2r78« These two forms, la^ ra^ to be of iden- 

tical origin. The final Towel sometimes changes to i 
or u, and in some insttoces a, % 6^ or S is inserted 

between the stem and the suffix. These modifications, 

I j whilst they give gxeat variety to the later forms of 
. ; ; language, do not affect the m.eaning of the derivatives, 

„ ) L e. g, s. -m ; « white ^ (glittering) ; l!jp-ra, 

} . 'i-itiM''--'' 
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-m: sri'-la (Nom. sitls), ^nest’ (sitting-place); 

‘^lair’ (place tci lie in)* The formatives 
i and -r remain in the English words denoting -a , 

place to sit ’or Sset’npon; lav-r and lay-ev i sadd-l%^ 
j)acZrZ»le, an instmment for th^ foot, formed from the 
old root 1. pccZ-is. 

appears in s. ^foot’ (goer) ; gr. 

^acquainted with’ (knowing); 1. cele-r (Gen. cele-Ti-s\ 

* quick ’ (hurryihg). • 

A few occur in -to ; s. ‘ fearful ; ’ di-rm 

(d^j^-ru), Hear;’ gr. Bd/c-pVy Hear;’ go. o^3.u-§5 
'heavy.’ 

Instances with the inserted vowel are : s. chap-Bl&^ 

' trembling ; ’ mud-ira, ' a wanton ; ’ ar^-ila, ' wind ’ 
(blowing); mcZ-ura, 'knowing;’ /ra-sA-u^ 'gazelle;’ gr. 
Tpox-aXo-sfy 'quick;’ ari^-apo-h ^stroJWTpaTr-eXo-^, 
'easy to turn;’ ^azz-epo-^, 'visible;’ ^\^%p6^Sy 'burn- 
ing;’ /cfl'/aTT-nAo-s*, ' bent ; ’ 1. Zm-er (st. Zen-ero), 

' teqder ; ’ ' active ' roof’ (cover- 

ing> 

Some secondary derivatives are in these forms, e.g. 
s. ai;?>i-ara, 'stony;’ 'fortunate;’ medh-itsk 

and QnedhAla^ 'intelligent; ’ gr. ' envious;’ 

' on the ground ; ’ L carnd-li-s, ' fleshly.’ 


WA (VA). 

35 ( 79 « The suffix <-wa {va\ Fern, wd (-vd), generally 
without the accent, forms Appellatives^ e. g. s. di- 
wa-s, ' horse ’ (runner) ; z. ai:-pa, where V) has become 
p ; gr. wr-TTO-s = tic-KO'-s for i/c^Fo-^s ; L eq-aa-s ; a* s. 
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eoh^ in wMc]i’'the formative is again dropped. Adjee-^ 
t^ves ai;e also formed in the^„same way, e. g. s. rish-wa,^ 
^ oflfending ; ’ gr. -perhaps ' such forms as 
^runner;’ L tor-YUSy ^ stern’ (piercing); go. las-ivs 
(st. Zas-iva-), ‘ weak ; ’ C. laz-j^ the formative being 
r represented only by y. 

waisr (VA]Sf). 

ZBQu The sufSx tvdn or ^van (vmi or van\ without 
the accent, forms : 1. Adjectives with a participial mean- 
ing, e.g. s. vaja^’da' -vkUy ^giving food.’ 2. Komina 
agentisy e, g. s. ydj--'wkn^ ^ sacrificer,’ 3. Appellatives^ 
e. g. s. ru^:-wAii, ^ tree ’ (grower) ; z. ^ time ’ 

(destroyer). 

This suifix appears also with an additional t in vant^ 
mant (yat^ mat in 'weak cases). In Latin there is a 
change of v to Z, and a further addition of o in 

-lento. In Cflpli the corresponding form would be fsvr 
or fsT, of whi^ hcTwever, the digamma is generally lost, 
and a/T, sr remain. The digamma is preserved in some 
instances in an inscription found in the island of Corfu 
in 1845, and published in 1846 by Professor Franz. 
(See Zeitsch%ft fur Vergleiehende Sprachforschung^ 
i. 118,1 19.) Among the instances where the digamma 
is preserved is one word containing the formative in 
question, i. e. (rropofso'crav for uTovo-fevr-iav. Other 
instances of this formative are: s. aziva-YBii% ^hav- 
ing horses maruZ-vasit, ^ having Maruts ’ (India) ; 
gr. vXr}-ePT- {vK'iqBhs\ ^having wood,’ ' woody;’ wvpo- 
evT- {grvp6sLs\ ^ having fire ; ’ 1. pwu-l^iit-us^ ^ having 
: matter ’ (pus) ; qpu-lent- {opulens), ^ having wealth.’ 
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2S1« Adjectives and Substantives are formed by 
-mo with the accent, e. g. s. ^TO5~nu-g, trembling;’ 
bJid-im-Sf ^snn’ (shiner); *z, taf-nu-s^ ^burning;’ 
janf-nU’-s^ ^ m.outh ’ (speaker) ; gr. ^ smoke’ 

(s. dcdh ^ burn ’) ; Zog-nu-m (fire) wood.’ 


2E2ia This perhaps only a weakened form of ma^ 
Fern. 'iiid. It rarely^ occurs, but is found in a few Appel- 
latives witla the accent, e.g. s. b?m-mi-s, ^ ground;’ 1 . 
Jm-mu-Sy go. hai-m-s (st. hai-mi-), ^ village^’ e. ho-me. 
The two last denote resting or sleeping place, from the 
root s . gr. ksl. 


The sufSx ka with the accent is rarely used in imme- 
diate connection with the root, e. g. s. iush-’hk-s (for 
su^-ka-s), ^ dry ; ’ z. hush-lsia ; 1. sic-cu-s (for sus-cu-s). 
A vowel is usually interposed between the root and ha^ 
which then has not the accent, e. g. s. ndrt-aiksL-s^ 
^ dancer ; ’ jd^p-aka, talkative mw-'s/it-ika-a, ^ mouse ’ 
(stealer); M'm-aka, ^wanton;’ vavad-n'l^SL, talka- 
tive ; ’ gr. ^vX-aKO-s^ ^ guard <f>sv-aK'-s {(f>s 2 /-a^), ^ de- 
ceiver;’ (K7]p-v^\ terald;’ ^w-a^/c- for 

aK-i- (yyy-% ^ woman’); 1. med-icu-^, ^physician;’ 
am-icH-a, ^ friend;’ ed-ko- (edax^ ^devouring’); vel- 
6c- {yeloXy twift,’ 6 = original a); cad-ucu-a, tail- 
ing.’ In Greek o, and in Latin % (for o), corresponding 
to s. a in ka^ are often dropped ; hence the Ifom. Sing, 
ends in ^ for ks^ and x for cs. 
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The English -ingy which is employed in forming 
stract NounSf and has gradually taken the place of the 
active participle instead of -nd for ndh =: L gi% s. nt^ 
is probably formed from this suffix by inserting the- 
nasal ; e. g. Jcing^ for Idn-ing^ ^ powerful/ is an adjectiye, 
unless it be an appellative from the root jaii^ meaning 
^ producer/ The same form in heal<-ing is used both as 
an Abstract and as a Pg/rticijple. ^ ^ 

The suffix ha also forms secondary derivatives^ with i 
or Vj inserted after consonant st6ms, e, g. mdcZm-ka, 
^of Madra land / haimanti'-'h.k^ ^winterly / gr. iroksfii^ 
/co-^, ^ warlike'/ do-ru-KO-^, ^ city-like / kur&i-cii-s, adj, 
^city/ ^hostile/ In Giorhic this formative, 

whicfi by the law of development should be gha^ appears 
as ga. That the aspirate was pronounced originally 
appears from the fact that in some of these words the 
formative is -ha. The final vowel is dropped, as usual 
before s of the Worn. Sing. The vowel inserted before 
ga has different forms, e. g. steina-lka^ ^ stony / moda- 
ga, angry/ ‘'moody / gfr^d!a-ga, ^greedy / mahtei-^^^ 
^mighty/ /mridu-ga, ^ handy/ As the sound of the 
guttural aspirate is lost in English, the consonant is;aot 
generally preserved in writing, but is represented here 
by y as in many other cases. The English words cor- 
responding to the above Gothic ones end in and that 
this is for the aspirate appears from the fact that g, 
which is the regular substitute in German for English 
gh is preserved in the same derivatives ; for 
m%th-i^^ mdcht-ig bave the same relation in this respect 
to e. ston-y^ moocfy^ mighUy^ as Tag has to e. day. 

Sometimes s ir prefixed to /c% e.g. gr. TraLh-LarKO-h 
^ little boy / (xrs<pav-la‘KO-s^ ^ wreath/ In Gothic the 
final vowel is dropped before the sign of the Nom. Sing., 
e.g. 6aTO-isk-5. The s has prevented the usual develop-* 
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In Sanskrit -tu (sometimes -jSAtt) forms 
Abstracts. From the ahstraets*in t% the Infinitive is 
derived. The form this is illustrated in vdftna-l'bxL-s, 
though the corresponding word in Latin, 

‘vomiting,’ has not the aspirate. The. regular form 
in aothic would have the aspirate. It ocmirs as th 
in some instances, as t in nthers where the. pre^dino- 
consonant prevents the aspiration, and in many cases as 
d, which may have been pronounced cl/i., e. g. dau- 
thu-s, ‘ death ; ^ws-tu-s, ‘ lust.’ In these instances 
the English words have the same consonants, i. e. 
dea-th, his-t. go. vrat6-&n-s, ‘travelling.’ 

Nomina agentis mA Afpellatives^sxe also formed by 
-tu, e.g. s. Z)d.-tu-s, ‘sun’ (shiner); tmi-tvi-s, ‘wire’ 
(drawn out) ; yit'u'^-tu-s, ‘ life ; ’ gr. fidp-TV-s, ‘ witness;’ 
1. ‘princedom ; ’ go. Mi/'-tu-s, ‘theft’ 

(lifting, gr. k\stt-tco) ; skil-du-s, ‘ shield ’ (coverer). 
The English word has sh far s^:, and preserves the for- 
mative consonant cZ. 


TAISIA. 


The suffix tana is probably formed by a com- 
bination of ta and na. It is affixed to adverbs of time 
to form Adjectives, e. g. s. Ayas-tana-s, ‘ of yesterday ; ’ 
zwds-taxia-s, ‘of to-morrow.’ The Latin forms are 
fomo,-with T inserted, tino, andi^w, e.g. Aes-ternu-s, 



of yesterday cma^-tinu-s, ^ of to-morrow wspeT-> 

^ ^ of evening.’ This appears also in the Ger- 

ynanicrlanguages/^^es-terndn German being an adverb 
of time, e. ^/^s-ter having lost the n but preserved the 
adjective meaning in yeS’-teT<lay. The n is also lost 
in Gothic gis-tra^ but pS’eserved in Anglo-Saxon giS”^ 
, - trail. 


2iBS» The suffix sya is used to form AdjectimSy e, g. 
mcmii-shya-s^ in German mcu-scli, fman,’ from 
Mann. Either from this or with a primitive r, we have 
the Latin u-no, denoting per occupied 'with a 
matter, or what belongs tOrU thing, e. g. tabeU-d-TiU’-s^ 
letter-carrier;’ ccr- a-riu-s, ^ coppersmith,’ etc. In 
Gothic e. g. adi-a-rja, i seeker ; ’ uu?i-a-rja, 

fuller.’ In English the r, vdth the preceding vowel 
when needed, is preserved in a similar sense : hcihe-t^ 
/arm-er. The Latin i and Gothic y (j) are preserved 
in English as y in such words as denote the %>laee where 
, things are produced, and which correspond to such 
* Latin neuters as pomS-rin-m, ^ orchard ’ (lit. apple 
ground), e. g. e. bahe-Tj^ shrubbe-rj ; unless theser are 
imitations of the French, such as houcheriey ^ butchery.’ 


h) COMPOUNDS. 


HLBGm Verbs and nouns are compounded with words 
of the same or of other parts of speech. 


Verbal Compounds. 

Verbs are usually combined with prepositions^ and 
rarely with any other words. The prepositions in Sans- 
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krit are accented. In Greek the compound follows 
the general rule of verbal accentuation/e. g, s. apa- 
humati, ' he goes away w'^-dravati, ^ he runs away^’ 
gr. aTro-^aivu,7rpo-^alvsL\\ ab-ii<in which h is irre- 
gularly for 2 o),pTO-eediti go. af-gangith, fra4etith; 
e. 0ver-TO^^. « 

The preposition and verb^are sometimes separated* 
even in the oldest literature; e.g. sam-indk denotes 
kinSle/ and saifk agnim indJmte ndmh, ^ men kindle 
fire.’ So also, in Homer, mrBL/Sm denotes s]jed,’ and is 
used in the same sense with the preposition coml)ined 
or separate, e. g. Ocl xxi. 86, ri vv Sd/cpv KarsilSsrov, 

^ why ever are you shedding tears II xvn 1 1 , t?} {jcovpri) 
cfca\os,,,.KaTa Bdfcpvov ‘^you are shedd in tears 

like a girl.’ 

This separation of the preposition is the general 
practice in the analytical method of modern lan- 
guages. In German the separable prepositions are 
sometimes connected with the verb, but more frequently 
separated, and sometimes placed after the verb, e.g. 
er ab, ^ he goes off;’ ab^«3/i<3?^ and a.h-zu-geheih 
^ to go off.’ In English some compounds have the pre- 
position immediately connected Avith the verb, but in a 
sense different from that Avhich the word has when the 
preposition is separate, e. g. he anderyocs and he 
goes under ; in these cases, however, the preposition 
is prefixed to the verb in all its parts. The general 
practice is to place the preposition after the verb, as in 
the above instances. So also he goes over the bridge ; 
but ill Latin ,, Helmiormn transii^c (Ges.), ^ to go 
over the boundaries of the Helvetii.’ In Latin the pre- 
position is often used in both ways, both separate and 
combined, in the same sentence, e.g. Lucr. vi. 668, 
pergttc mare ae terras pereurreret ^and (over)run 
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both over 8ea and Inseparable prepositions are 

m generally retained in composition^ even in modern lan- 
g-nages 5 > e.g. e* 'be-hold^for-~give; ger. hQ-halteUy V€r- 
geben, 

SiS7i» Other words besides prepositions are some- 
times combined witb verbs^ e. g. s, Iciiniiali-Z’afdtm*, 
" I make into a ring;^ eM-bhavdmi, become one,’ gr, 
SaKpvx^mv seems to imply tbe existence of a 
* I shed tears,’ and veTuj/sxorrms of a ^ 1 have 

sense.’ In Latin there are several, e.g. 

^ I make a sign ’ (e. signify), from signnri ; heme-dko^ 
^ I speak well of/ from bene- In Greek and Gotliic tbe 
words which seem to be compounds of this kind are 
genei;ally denominatives^ g. gr, TQKoyXv(l>i&)^ from 
rofcoyXvcj)09; go. veit-vodja^ from veit-vods. 


Nominal Compounds. 

2iB8« When two nouns are combined together, if 
the first word has a vowel stem, the vowel is either 
preserved in its ofiginal state, or altered, or dropped ; 
e. g. s. loka-pdZfM, ^guardian of the world/ tolim- 
dhard-8^ ^ bearer of the earth ; ’ gr. crKLa-ypa^o-'S^ 
^shadow-painter;’ ^victorious;’ L allio- 

galems^ ^ white cap ^drinker of iinmixed 
wine / go. gi3ida-/aurAfe, ^ god-fearing Teisia-garrfe, 
^vineyard/ midja-s«;e%)ems, ^deluge/ ;liaiidii-?'a'it7*/6fe, 
^ hand-wrought,’ 

In the following the stemjvowel is changed, e.g. 
s, priya-6Aar^a',^ beloved wif* from priya ; gr. rjfi^pO'- 
Spo/Ao-y, day-runner/ from '^pJpd ; L lani-i/ar, "" bearing 
wool,’ from lana; go. andi-Zaw, end-less,’ from andja. 
This change generally makes the stem-vowel- lighter, 
;bi|t in a few instances it becomes heavier, e. g, yem- 
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7 /)a^o-s, ‘ geographer,’ for yson^ as in other com- 
pounds. • 

When the first part has^a consonant stem, Jhe two 
words are usually conneetetl by a short Towel. It is 
however, not used in Sanskrit, ag. mandaydt-saMut-s, 

‘ rf^oicing friends ; ’ kshayddrvira-s, ‘ ruling men.’ In 
Greek o or i is employed, e. g. iravT-o-^l 7 ]s, ‘ over-, 
powering all;’ aly-i-^ohs, ‘goat-footed.’ In Latin 
i is tised, e.g. nuct-i-color, ‘ colour of night.’ Some- 
times the first word is considerably abbreviated, e.g. 
oj9-(er)i-/ea:, ‘worket;’ horr{6')^-i-ficus, ‘horrifying.' 
The Gothic has but few consonant stems, and no con- 
necting vowel. * > 

_ Stems ending in 8, both in Greek and Latin, some- 
times omit the connecting vowel, e.g. o-aKss-^opo-s, 
‘shield-bearer;’ fMvs-KsXevSpov (for the Gen. yv-6s is for 

L mus-cerda. 

On the other hand, a connecting vowel is sometimes 
used in Greek even after vowel stems, e.g. lxBv-o-(j)dyo-^, 
^fish-eater;’ ^ naturalist.’ 

In some cases the / to? consonant is dropped, n is 
thus omitted in s. rdja-futrd^s^ ^ king’s son/ from 
raju-n; 1. homi^ctda^ ^homicide/ from homo, Gen, 
homin-is ; go. smakka-bagmSy ^ fig-tree/ from smak- 
kan. In Greek p is preserved, e. g. irav-hiqtJLo-’Sy ^ of all 
the people but t is omitted from /Aar, which sometimes 
becomes //.o, e. g. oz/o/ia-zcXvTo-ff, ^ celebrated.’ aw£p/xo« 
<p6po-9y ^ seed-bearer/ is perhaps for cr7rep/A(aT)~o-^opO“5. 

is®. Both Zend and Greek furnish instances of the 
Nommative case being employed in the first part of a 
compound, e. g. z. daivd-cZd^a, ^ made of God,’ 6 being 
= s. as I gr. Seov-SoTo-^, ^ given of God.’ 

The Genitive occurs in the first part of compounds 
in both Greek and Gothic, e.g* gr., i;e(o$-ot{CQiy like 
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ger. schiffs-h-ll^iser^ ^ ^ip-sheds ov8€p69'-(^pUy ^ fit for 
DotliiDg;’ go. 

■ A classification ■ of compounds is inade, by 
Sanskrit grammarians wMcb it may be useful here to 
introduce. They are arranged in six classes. 


1 . Copulative Covipounds. 

:a91a Two OT mom Substantives together. 

Yvith a coiilmon termination. Their union serves the 
same purpose in regard to meaning as connecting them 
together by a conjunction. Some of them have a plural 
(or dual) termination, and others a neuter singular, 
e. g. s. ^h'ya-chanclraindsaup'^ sun»(and)-moon ; ’ 'p> Hard’- 
mdtiirku^ ^ father -(and)- mother ; ’ agni-’vd,yu--rcvvi- 
feliyas, fire-air-(and)-sun.’ There is no limit to the 
number of words which may be thus combined together. 
Those compounds which have a neuter singular ending 
Consist of ^Yords denoting inferior objects, e. g. hasta- 
pddatxx^ ^ hands-(apd)-feet ; ’ gr. vv^S-g/MSpop^ ^ night- 
(and)-day;’ ^arpaxo^pAJo in jSarpaxopi^vo-paxia^ ^the 
war of frog-(and)-niouse.’ 1. suovitcmvili'SL has a neuter 
plural ending, and consists of three substantives thus 
combined together, su-ovi-tauri-lia, which is also ab- 
breviated to solitaurilia^ ^ the solemnities during' which 
were sacrificed a pig-sheep-(and)-bulL’ 

, Adjectives are also thus combined, though less fre- 
quently, e. g. vrUa-pmay ^ round-(and)-thick ; ’ gr, 
Xsvfco-pikasy ^ white-(and)-black.’ 


2 . Possessive Compounds. 

SiSi. Possessive Compounds express the possession 
of. what is denoted by the several parts of the compound. 
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Tlie37- are sometimes appellatives, but saost genera 11 v 
adjectives. The first member may belong to an y pjnt 
of speech except verb, conjitnction, or interj ectiou. lie 
last must be a substantive, which undergoes no chan->-e 
except in the expression fo| gender, to adapt it as an 
adjective for all three. The accent is in Sanskrit upon 
the first memlier, as it would be in a separate state! 
Ill S-reek it foiloivs the general rule, being placed on 
the third quantity (short syllable) from the end. 

The first part is most frequently an ad^scii/vs or parti- 
ciple, e. g. s. cha'ra-?dckma-6?, Svith beautiful eyesf 
gr. XeuKo-TTTE/^o-i?, with white wings ; ’ L* atrl-cofor, ^of 
a black colour; ’•go. ‘^witli a pure 

heart;’ e. pure-heart’-ed: The form of the f>assive 
participle is used in English, as if derived from a veih. 

The first part is a siibstanti/ve in s. I>ala-jiu^ra-s, 
with a child as son;’ gr. ^ with an ox’s 

head ; ’ 1. angni-co77i'a-s, with snakes for hair ; ’ e. 
pig^hmd-ed. 

The first part is a pronoun in s. mkd-vidha-s^ ^ of 
my sort ; ’ gr. avTO'-Savaro-p, having death from one- 
self,’ i. e. * snicidal,’ 

The following have a mimercd in the first part: 
s. chdtush--pddy '^with four feet;’ gr. dL-vroraiJLo-s, 
"^witli two rivers,’ said of’ Thebes ; 1. hi-eorpny^ "^with 
two bodies,’ applied to the Centaurs ; go. ha^-ihs^ ^ with 
one eye ; ’ e, two-head-ed. 

The following have an adverb in the first part: 
s.tatlia-md/iews, ^of such a sort;’ gr. del^-fcapwo-s^ ^cver 
with fruit.’ 

The following have a privative in the first part: 
s. a-mald-s^ ^ without a spot ; ’ gr. a-(pofio-s, ^ without 
fear;’ 1. ^without sleep.’ In s. and gr. 

the n is preserved only before towels, as in the English 
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article cm, biii^ before* consonants also in Latin, as the 
article in German: ein Kopfy ^ f^ head.’ Similar com- 
polinds ^^re formed in English hy affixing Zess, i. e. /car- 
lessy spot-less. 

The following have a preposition in the first part : 
s. ^ without fear ; ’ sh-Mmia-s^ ^ with (Te- 

&e;’ gr. a 7 rO"A:X??po-^, ^ without a share ; ’ arw-Spopo-s^ 
" with the same throne ; ’ 1. abmormi-s, without rple ; ’ 
eon-color y •'of like colour;’ go. af-gml-s^ ^without 
God ; ’ ga-gud-s, ^ with God,’ ^ godly.’ 


Z, J)etenninative Oompoimds, 

‘ 293*1 The first member, as in tEe previous class, 
may b^ any part of speech but verb, conjunction, or 
interjection. The last member is a noun. The most 
usual combination is zxi adjective followed by anown. 
The first part modifies or determines the meaning of 
the second. The accent in Sanskrit is usually at the 
end of the word ; in Greek it follows the general rule 
of being on the third quantity (short syllable) from the 
end, e. g. s, divya-/msuma-s, ^ a heavenly flower ; ’ 
ghsLna-zychna-s^ ^ black as a cloud;’ zyena-pdha/iy 
^ with a falcon’s flight ; ’ gr. Icro-TrsSo-Py ^ an even plain 
r]ixL-icBVQ-s^ ^half empty;’ fjieyaXo-’fiio'Bo-s^ wdth great 
pay 1. semi-mortmi-S) (half dead ; ’ decem-'^iri, ^ ten 
men ; ’ in-imicii-Sy ^ enemy ; ’ go. junga-lauth-s^ ^ a 
young man ; ’ anda-tutcrd-s, answer ; ’ 1lfar"^7^6c7J?h-, 
^ high priest ; ’ e. Mgh-priest, iialf-way^ in-road ; 
proper names, ’White-field, 'Brond-head, 

4. Dependent Compounds. 

294. The first member is dependent upon the 
second, and expresses th^ meanings of the case-forms 
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m words Mncomponnd^ In English the relation of 
the first to the second member has to be rendered gene- 
rally by a preposition. Tbe accent is on the first niebi- 
her in Sanskrit and in Greek when possible. Genitive. 
relation: z. of the city;’ gr. 

oiKO-TTsSo-j/, " floor of the Wse ; ’ 1, aiiri-/ocZfe,a, a 
mine 0/ gold;’ go. a garden 0/ vege- 

tables ’ (e. OTchatd). Accusatwe : s. arin-damd-s, siib- 
dning enemies gr. l7r7ro-S<x/i,0“^^ ^subduing horses;’ 
1. 0vi-y>ar-u-a, ^bringing forth eggs.’ Mstmmental : 
s, p&ti-jiishthdy ^beloved 62/ a husband;’ gr. 

" made by hand ; ’ go. liandu-^^aNr/d-s, ‘ made 
62/ hand;’ e, hand-tvroiight Dative: s. pitf-sudfi(X-6\ 

^ like {to) the father.’ Ablative: s. iiabhas-c%?/fd-s, 

^ fallen /ro?n. heaven.’ Locative: s.Bau-s^/id-5/ standing 
m a ship.’ 

None of the other languages has so great a variety 
and abundance of this class of compounds as the Sans- 
krit. The English language has preserved less facility 
in forming compounds than the German. It supplies 
their place by foreign words, or by using prepositions. 
Such forms as the following express the meaning of 
dependent compounds, i. e. gold-mme = a mine of 
gold, door-fee6|>er = keeper of a door, sprin^-^ivater = 
water from u spring, reading-room = a room /or read- 
ing, flnger-joosi=a post with a finger ; and in proper 
names : Hilton (hill-town) = a town on a hill, Johnson 
=son of John, Tf%etsto 7 ie=: 3 L stone /or whetting. Cart- 
ivright^a maker of carts. 


5 . Collective Oomfounds. 

2 i 95 « Collective Com/pounds mmist of a mimeml 
for the first member and a substantive for the last, with 
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an oxytone accent in "'Sanskrit, and an accent accord- 
ing mth tke general rule in Greek. Tkese compounds 
eiM as iteuters in -a-m or f^iinines in 4 in Sanskrit, 
as neuters in or u-m in Latin, and as feminines in -/a 
in Greek. Some add in s. gr. L . 

e.g. s. tTi-gimd-m or trki-pun--ya-m^ ^ three qualities;^ 
Gliree worlds;’ gr. rerpa-oS-io-z/, ^fourways;’ 
reTpa-pvKT-ia^ ^ four nights ; ’ 1. ^ two days ; ’ 

’bi-nocPiu-m, Hwo nights.’. In English a few such 
compounds t)ccur, e.g. twi-light:=UYO lights ; Be'nmght 
= seven nights (a week) ; fort-iii^A^= fourteen nights. 

ft 

6. Adverbial GompoiMds. 

n . r 

These consist of a ^preposition, mgatw^ 
particle, or an adverb as the first member, and a siib-^ 
? stantive as the second. The accent is as in the fifth 

i class; e.g. s. praty-aM“?7i, ^ daily’ (for the day, per 

I diem) ; R-sanzayd-m, ^ without doubt ; ’ yatlia- 

I iraddkd-7n, ^ according to belief ; ’ gr. dvrt-lSLTjv, ^ vio- 

: lently ’ (in return) ; 1. prse-modn-m, ^ beyond measure.’ 

I Such adverbial compounds as gr. cryj-fispo-v, L ho-die, 

i e. to-day, have a pronoun as the first member. 




i 
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XII. IXDECLIXABLE WOEDS- 


Indeclinable words are such as iiiiclergo iki 
change of form, though many of them are theinselvcs 
special forms ot injected wards. Particular caso's of 
nouns often assume the character of indeclyiable words, 
especially those cases which have gone out of general 
use, such as ^the instrumental, ablative, and locative. 
The imperative mood of many verbs is also thus em- 
ployed as conjunctions. ,We shall notice onl^^ a few 
such instances as illustrate the identity or the aiiiilogy 
of the inethods resorted to in different languages. The? 
complete analysis and enumeration of indeclinable wurds 
belongs to special grammar. 


Adverbs are formed in a variety of ways, but 
aye usually either abbreviations of words belonging to 
other parts of speech or particular cases of nouns, or are 

formed by special suffixes, 

# ■ 

a) Abbreviations, 

s. sadyds^ ^ immediately,’ abbreviated from sa divas, 
‘ this day ger. heii-te^ ^ to-day,’ in w^hich te is abbre- 
viated from Tag, 

b) Gases of Nouns, 

Of particular cases there are s. Acc. Kent. dshl. 
^ quickly ; ’ Instr. Sing. ddkshinHa^ ^ southwaids 
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(lit. by the right hand); Tint. uehohaHsj ^ on high ; ^ 
Dat. dhndya^ ^ soon ’ (lit. to the day) ; Ablat. paMidtj., 
^ afterwards/ ^ westward ’ (lit. from behind) ; Genit, 
chirdsya^ ^ at length’ (lit. of long); Loc. ■pmlmej Gn 
the forenoon,’ r 

^ In Greek, Acc. Sing. PL ^greatly;’ 

Abl. Sing, the adverbs in -ms (for cot) generally ; svBims^ 
quickly ; ’ Gen. o/coO, ^ ^Jtogether.’ 

In Latin, Acc. ^ much;’ AbL midtOy unless 

this form was originally Dative, i e.TfOcative, ^ in much 
Loc. twe =:novo + i3 as the s. nave=nava“l-i, ^ newly.’ 
The forms in ""-e are by some regarded as for -ed, and 
therefore Ablatives, after the mdlogj oi faeiUumed in 
the Sehatusconsulto de Bach. 

In Gothic, koo. fillip ^much;’ Abl. wha-thrd^ ^from 
whence;’ Gen, aZiis, ^wholly.’ In English the case- 
sign is generally lost, as in yesterday as compared with 
Gothic gistradagi-s^ where $ is the Gen. sign. 


e) Adverbial Suffixes. 

Several special suffices are used in forming adverbs. 

Adverbs of place are formed by adding -tra to pro- 
nouns : s. td-tra, ^ there gr. Iv-Sa, the r being dropped 
after perhaps having caused the aspiration of the dental. 
In Latin ci-tra, ^ on this side.’ In Gothic tkm was 
used in the same way, as is seen in the Abl, tlm-thro^ 
‘from there.’ 

In English and modern languages generall}?-, adverbs 
are formed from adjectives by adding another word, 
e. g. toise-ly from wise^ by adding ly (for like) ; 
other-imse by adding wise (for ways) to otheQ\ Adverbs 
are also formed by prefixing prepositions to nouns, e. g. 
B^groundf afloat^ anew^ for ‘ on ground,’ etc. 
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2. CONTOKCTIONS. . 

2,99a Conjunctions are ' iadeclinable words which 
gramnaatically ; comiect : together - single words or ' plirases 
or sentences, e. g« white and black, a white horse and .a 
black horse, this horse is white that is black. Tlie 
fornfhtion of illi\^trates the operation of 

;the sarrie general mental laws,- in the:- fact that through- 
out the -Indo-Europtian languages' they^-are mostly de- 
rived from the pronominarstems; hut the mdependence 
of : action , in the difierent^'b^ thfe- oiie family is 

also shown in the iSct that conjunctions which are to liave 
the same meaning and to be^employed in the same%ay are 
derived^ from different pronominal stems. This circum- 
stance also makes it probable that many at least of the 
conjunctions were brought into general use only after 
the various tribes, which formed- different languages out 
of the common stock of words, had separated from one 
another.'.' ■> ■' ' 

Thus, for instance, the following words correspond in 
meaning and construction, though derived from dif- 
ferent stems: s. ycd^ ydtlidy gr. or^, iW, from the 
stem of the relative pronoun ; I, guody Uty the first and 
perhaps also the second loeing from the stem of the 
interrogative pronoun ; go. thateiy e. ihody ger. dass (for 
dats), from the demonstrative pronoun. It is evident 
that these were not derived one from another; it is also 
probable that they did not coexist as conjunctions in 
the same original language, but that their employment 
gradually arose after the languages had acquired a 
distinct individuality. When a sentence, i. e. a com- 
bination of words containing a finite verb, is to sustain 
the relation of a nominative or of an objective to another 
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verby tMs rel|,tiott is" expressed by interposing the con- 
junction that To mske the sentence he is good mi 
objectite to they tare thus arranged: I know 

that he is good=lie is good, I know that So also, to 
make the sentence this is a pleasmd couMry' .the 
subject or nominative to Hs well they are tto^^ 

arranged : it is well known thcd this is a pleasant 
country = this is a pleasant country, tjiat is well known. 
The neuter pronoun it has to be placed at the beginning 
to intimate that the subject will Jbe expressed after its 
verb. / ^ . 

Again, s. gr, are from the demon-strati ve stem ta; 
gr. aX-Xd from the demonstrative stem cma; L the 
ablatkre case of the reflexive stem, meaning ^ but.’ In 
English duly for only, used as a conjunction, may be 
also from the pronominal stem ana^ like the above 
Greek word. 

The conditional conjimction, meaning Gf/ is s. ya<liy 
go. ja--ha (=ya-va), i-ba^ e. if^ ger. ob. The suffix in 
the Germanic languages differs from that in Sanskrit 
In both English and German the pronominal root and 
the formative suffix are each reduced to a single letter. In 
Anglo-Saxon the sound y is represented by the letter gr, 
and this conjunction's therefore written gif. It is thus 
easily confounded with the imperative of the verb ^ to 
give.’ The Germanic suffix is the exact representative 
of that wffiich appears in Sanskrit as apa^ and in Latin 
as J96, e. g. s.ydd2/api=yadi4-api, ^although,’ even if;’ 
1. q;mppe=^qaid+-pe.' It is not connected with the 
stem of the relative pronoun in Latin, but with" the 
accusative singular neuter, and the meaning consequently 
differs from that in the other languages. In the Greek 
word o-Aca there is the stem of the relative pronoun, 
and possibly also the same suffix as in the Gothic ja-ba^ 



They appear to be generally formed from pronominal 
stems, as s. a-ti fiwi a, from etc.,*an<l to be 
employed primarily to denote the relation of substantives 
(i. e, things) in regard to place, e. g. a* bridge over a 
river, a mine unc^ef ground, an aimj before the to\vn 5 a 
house behmd the church, ate. From this use tl^y are 
extended by analogy to express other meanings. 

Of the same origin, and similar in meaning, me, 
s. dpa^ ^ from gr. aTro, 1. ab (for ap\ go. u/, e. o/. 

s. upa, ^ near ; ’ gr. utto , ^ neai',’ and under ; ’ i. sid> ; 
go. under e. off. 

B. wpa/r% ‘^over;’ gr. virip^ 1. 8Up^\ go. zt/ur, e. ove7% 
ger. ilber. 

The Germanic preposition, go. e. ger. aiis (for 
auJs, o. ger. ate), appears to have no exact repre- 
sentative in the Asiatic languages. The Sanskrit ni, 
up,’ ^ upwards,’ with which it is compared by Bopp, 
differs from it in everything, s. ut has a short vowel, 
go. ut long. It has the consonant which the Gothic 
wmild require to be d, and the meanings are quite 
different. 

s? ^ before ; ’ gr. Trpo, 1. pr6^ go. /m, e.fore. 

s. prdti^ ^ towards ; ’ gr. rrporL (hence wot/ and wpojf 
for wpor). The Latin forms are irregular, e.g. porin 
pOT-rigOy etc. e. forth has the same change of or for 
TO as in Latin. 
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r,i. 


: s. sa^dm 5rwitli ; ’ gr. (for cncvp)^ and tlieii criJi;; 
1. mm==s..'kam. 

^ The !Zend furnishes a connecting link with a preposi- 
tion extensively used in the European languages: z. mad^ 

^ with ; ’ gr. go. mith^ e. ^vith^ a. s. both micZ (for 

midh) and ger. mit (for mid). The English has 

changed m to %u, and the Grerman writeSj as it usually 
pronounces, t for final d. r ^ 

A verbal root, s. or tm% seems to be employed in 
s. Urm, ^across;’ 1. i/rmis^ goi tlmirh^ e. through^^ 
(thorough), ger. cZnrcA. 
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® By tlie*EeY. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 

(Ji Corpus Christi Colle;?e, O.'iford ; 

^ AIND • 

The Eev. J. E.-toDin, M.A. 

Kdauuid HaU,'OsfbnL. 

i^onuded 'onyylie larger Diotiomry of.-Freund, revised Iby 
• Mmseii*, 

■‘'•‘.y-'' Encli copy of tins work is pirovideci^ witli 
duplicate title-pages for the porpose of binding it in 
two Yoliiiiies, at the option of the possessor ; but au ia- 
<i4}uveniei.it thickness in the single A^oliiine has been pre- 
vented by its being printed on a peculiar paper of slight: 
siibokiuca blit unusual strength of texture. An Abki,dg« 
TiiaiSiT of this Dictionary, for the use of Schools, is at 
the present tiuie in course of preparation. 


!ie€^ CrUical Ommoiis. 


tioniiry buseil upon Frcimd’s n'.vr- 
terhuch which hus been ofiercil t*j 
the English public. It diiTers from 
the two preceding editions, in being 
one-third larger, and twice ns tw4,iy. 
.. ..x\t the same time, it is rig!U to 
state that this Dictionary, which is 
the reverse of a hasty compilation, 
has a decided advantage over the 
other two in point of completeness 
and perfection. So vast an amoiiiu 
of additional labour by various hands 
has been bestowed upon it, that, 
though Andrews^s translation of 
Freund is the basis on which it is 
founded, only a few of the shorter 


® ‘ v> E were prepared to iind m a 
volume of the hulk of this Dictionary 
inauy inispluced (iuantsties and erro- 
Kftous references, A long search has 
tmabied us to find not more tlian two 
ur three— a remarkable proof of tha 
cccuracy and care with which the 
work has been got up. Henceforward 
no scholar’s library wii! be complete 
wifliout a copy of this work, w'hich, 
for completeness, accuracy, and scho- 
larship, is greatly superior to any 
siiuilar work in existence,” 

Educationai. Times. 
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articles in that -^ork are found 
here without alteration or addition. 
Hence it is fairly entitled to |]ie con- 
sf'iered itf a ^reat measure a new | 
production.. . .We may safely say that 
whatever can be effected by time, 
labour, scholarship, care, and ex- 
pense, has been done to render this 
Dictionary a new and complete the- ^ 
^ sanrus of the lanjruaj^e, worthy of the 
j^reat oriffinals by Forcellini and 
Freund, from which it is derived. . , . 
We must not omit to mention, t^mt 
part of the additional matter sup- 
plied by the p:-esent editor consists 
of the explanation of w’ords used by ' 
the Christian Fathers and in the 
Latin Vulgate, whiph will be a valu- 
able aid to theological students.” 

Athkn.bum. 

“ It rrue that to the labours 
of Continental scholars we owe, in 
the first instance, this book — im- 
measurably the best Latin-Engbsh 
Dictionary which has been as yet 
published in Great Britain; as wo 
owe the foundation of Liddell and 
Scott’s excellent Lexicon to the la- 
bours of Passow. But M essrs. White 
and Riddle may, like Messrs, Liddell 
and Scott in the case of tlieir Greek 
Lexicon, fairly claim that the work 
before us is now their own. The 
painful toil of years has been ex- 
pended upon the correction and en- 
largement of Dr. Andrews’s w’ork ; 
a work which, though undoubtedly 
possessed of very considerable me- 
rits, needed in nearly every page the 
correction and revision of a compe- 
tent scholar, . , . The surviving editor 
s;|ys ; ‘ From the principles on which 
this Dictionary has been constructed, 
it will be seen that Dr. Freund,*s Dic- 
tionary has been so thoroughly re- 
written and enlarged asT to entitle 
this to the character of a new work,* 
This claim is a thoroughly just one 
—well earned by the great amount of 
classical knowledge as well as intel- 
lectual and physical energy which 


has been expended on tlie two thou- 
sand closely printed pages before us. 
We have no hesitation in saying that 
the work, considered as a contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, is at least equal to what the 
yiYst edition of Liddell ?uid Scott’s 
Lexicon was in its department...’, 
We must now take our leave of the 
editor of this admirable Dictionary. 
He has produced a work worthy in 
every way to stand side by side with 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon— 
a work immeasurably superior to any 
EnylisIi-’/jatiii Dictionary now in e.v- 
istence, and witicit, in a yreat mea- 
sure, wipes off" the reproach so often 
cast in the teeth of English scholars, 
that they are dependent on the Con- 
tinent for^ their dicUonnries and 
rjvorhs of reference. Such flaws as 
we have been able to discover are of 
a very insignificant character ; alto- 
gether excusable in a work of such 
a size and nature. We need only 
add the expression of our hope th%t 
both editor and publishers will re- 
ceive a substantial reword for the 
labour and enterprise which have 
produced at last a really good Latin 
Dictionary.” Critic. 

** Ix this Dictionary we recog- 
nise both a decided, and substan- 
tially an English, success, worthy, -of 
the present advanced state of scho- 
larship; a Dictionary condensing, in 
our judgment, the ma,rmum of or- 
derly, sound, and extensive scholai- 
ship into the minimum of space..... 
•The great merit of the Dictionaryis 
in the treatment of the words them- 
selves. It would seem an obvious 
thing to occur to lexicographers, that 
the multiplicity of meanings attached 
to any given word would throw light 
upon one another if traced in the 
regular order of their connexion ; 
and that an arrangement of the se- 
veral constructions of tlie word 
in order, syntactically considered, 
would at least simplify the labour of 
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a student who used their lexicons. 
Yet these considerations have only 
prevailed in our dictionaries by slow 
and painful steps. Mr. White, in- 
heriting' and improving upon the 
work of his predecessors, has pro- 
duced a very successful result in 
both points.,.. As far as we have 
b'een able to test the work, this part 
seems admirably executed. A glance 
enables any student to take in the 
meanings and usages of a word, com- 
pleflly digested in ord?»r ; and with a 
sufficient intimation also, either in 
terms or by symbols, or in the 
authors quoted, respecting tiledate of 
the word, whether old Latin, clas- 
sical, or post-classical. The alpha- 
betical accounts of each letter also, 
at the head of the dep^irtment be- 
longing to the letter, appear tho- 
roughly done On the whole, we*' 

have in this volume the Liddell and 
Scott of the Latin language ; the 
generally trustworthy repertory of 
the results of modern philological 
science, applied to the accumulated 
stores of German, enriched by Eng- 
lish, Latin scholarship, and digested 
into a brief and pregnant manual, 
upon well-considered principles, and 
with a rigorous attempt at precision 
and accuracy, and all this, com- 
bined with the practical merits of a 
good type and paper, and a handy 
size.” Guardian. 

“We should imagine that the 
labour and attention which this work 
has received cannot fail to secure it 
a position as fmllc prmceps among 
all our Latin Dictionaries for many 
generations to come. In compiling 
a dictionary the skill of the printer 
is an essential help to the lexicogra- 
pher, and the typographical arrange- 
iifents of this work are of the most 
admirable kind— a most important 
feature in the merit of the book. 
The whole of the type is remarkable 
for its clearness, and the printing 
appears to be accomplished with the 


most faithful accuracy. As regar s 
the more schola.^like resources of 
the work, the names of the editors to 
whom it has been entrust|d will of 
j itself furnish a sufficient warranty j 
and even a cursory examination of 
its pages will show not only the 
amount of verbal learning which has 
^been bestowed in enrlcbingits pages, 
but also the philological acuteness 
with which the various meanings of 
the several words are deduced and 

hannonised The result, as weliave 

said, is eminently satisfactory. A 
Latin Dictionary has been produced 
which is tjardly more voluminous 
than Ainsw’orlh’s, while it has even 
more learning and better arrange- 
ment than Faccii»lati’s. The proj ect 
reflects the highest credit on the 
publishers under whose auspices it 
has been cai'ried out.” m 

John Bull. 

“ This Dictionary is based upon 
the work of Freund, but with con- 
siderable additions and inodilica- 
tions, and promises to be of exten- 
sive utility. It is a compactly printed 
volume of rather more than two 
thousand pages, and approaches far 
nearer t» being a Themnrm totim 
Ltitbmiis than Forcellini^s or any 
other work with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is, in fact, the joint 
production of Dr. Freund and the 
two English editors.. ... A principal 
feature in the arrangement of this 
Dictionary is that the original moan- 
ing of a word, ascertained, if pos- 
sible, from its etymology, is always 
placed first, and then the secondary 
and derived meanings— an arrange- 
ment natural enough, but followed 
with little strictness in the older 
lexicons. The derivative meanings 
are distinguished into those which 
are merely metonymic — that is, 
where the general sense is indivi- 
dualised or specialised— and those 
which are figurative The Dic- 

tionary is greatly swelled in" bulk, 
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but certainly as mucli in utility, by particularly by Mr. Wlnte~on the 

the iTitrodaction of the words to be performance of their tasli Itas ron- 

foiind in ecclesiastical writers and dered their Dictionary at once tlie 

i|i^theVii]^ate. Hitherto these must ^ most useful to the stiuieut and tin: 
have been sought in Ducange, the ' most creditable to English scholar- 
only book in which they were at all slop. In tlie first place, it is in ali 

likely to be found. The list of the respects more accurate ar.d rnor j 

names of authors quoted prefixed to complete than its predecessors. In 

the work includes most of the Latin the second place, it has chiBsl'led 

writers of the sixth century, and we with unexampled ininutoness the 

even find amongst them the names quotations from the Latin authors 

of John of tfalislmry in the twelfth, according to the principles of syntax, 

and Alt'xarnler ab Alexandro in J;|ie la the third }Tiace, it gives, in con- 

fifteenth century. Proper names of siderabie fulness, the proper names 

persons and p|^ices are also incur- with tlieir various infiections anti 

poralcd in the hotly of "the work. » with thdir adjectival forms-— an atl- 
The obsolete and provincial words vantage which no habitual reader of 

found in Festns and Varro are of the classics will hold lightly. AniL 

course included. The addition of lastly, it has introduced, to a very 

the patristic Lntinity is a decided large ainoi^t, the exphuiation of 

advantage Tiio quotations of pas- words foinnl in 'jZ('cU\sl(wficai Wrifevt: 

sages tf'e given at considerable in tiui VnfiUiir. lu a word, it 

length, sufficient toenablethe reader will be found a decidedly more t?on- 

to judge for himself of the fiianner venient ami trn-itwoithy auxiliary b 

in wliich a word is applied. The the study of Latin tlmn has yet been 

small hut clear type of the work placetl within the reach of our col- 

makes it possible to include a va.st leges nml schools.” 

amount of quotation. Onthewhole, Kdixbuugh Evenixo Couuaxt, 
we may pronounce this Dictionary to 

be a momiment of solid scholarship “TiiE classification of quota- 

and conscientious labour. It will tiens according to the principles of 

doubtless take the first raifk among syntax, though adopted to some ex- 

works of the kind.” Parthenon. tent by Dr. Freund, lias been carried 

1 • -r-x* • much further in the new Dictionary- 

^ J.EE object of this Dictionary Itsauthorshaveaimedatfdlectingthi.^ 

is to supply the advanced student in in every case. It must be couceden, 

Latin with a sufficient guide through therefore, that they have improved 

the successive stages of the language ou Dr. Freund, for if the system i.n 

from its earliest monuments to the a good one, it is worth while to act 

period of its decline. We feel war- upon it always.. ..xlinong other addi- 

raufed in saying that Messrs. White tions, a number of words belonging 

aiid Riddle have attained that object to ecclesiastical Latin have been in- 

with a much higher degree of success troduced, so that the student of the 

than any of their precursors^ whether Vulgate or Latin Fathers will find 

English or American, in the same what he wants in this Dictionary rev 

field. The honest labour which has well as the classical scholar.” 

been bestowed by both gentlemen-i- SpECTATORf 
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> People’s Edition. 1 vol. crown Svo. 4s. Qd, 

Tlie EEV. SYBMEY SMITH’S ffiliOEIBAHEOIJS WOEHS: inclnd-- 

mg his Contributions to tlic 

Libeaey E.D 1 TIOX, S vols. Svo. 36s. 

Traveller’s Edition, in 1 vol. 21s. ^ 

Cabinet JiIpition, 3 vols. fcp. 21s. 

People’s Edition, 2 ’lols. crowri^Svo. 8s. , •* 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Soyai 

Institution. Jby the sanio Author. Fcp. 7s. ^ 

The Wit and Wisdoii\ of the Eev. Sydney Smith; a Selection of 
fc he most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. iGino. 5s. 

Ancient and Modern ; Humorous, Witty, Satirical Moral 
and lancffyncaj. Edited by Pev. John Booth, B.A. Cambridge ’ Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 7s. vauiunu^^c. fttcona 

From_31ATTER to SPIEIT: the Result of Ten Years’ Experience in 
Spirit Alamfcstatunis. By s^optiia E. Be Mougan. With a teFACE bv 
Proiessor Be Morgan. Post Svo. Ss. Qd. ali acl uj 

ESSAYS selected from COKTEIBUTIONS to the Edinbvrgk lievim' 

JBj .Henry Rogers. Second Edition. 3 vols, fcp. 21 s, ^ 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Bv the 
same Author. Eleventh Edition, Fop. 5s. ^ 

Befence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a reioindcr to Dr 

Newman’s Third Edition. F^.Ss.Cd. ‘ ^ Ur. 

Selections from the Correspondence of E. E. H. Greyson. By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. Qd, ^ 

fr of Thomas Polmk, with Essay 

on ins Life and Genius. By the same Author. 16mo. 2s. Gd. ^ 

An ESSAY on HITICAH HATIJRS; showing the Necessity of a Divine 

i “ Systematic Treatise on the Causes 

a^id Law h ot Natural Plueuoinena. By the same Author. Svo. 12 s, 

An INTRODUCTIOir to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 

Method. By. J. I>. Morell, M.A. LL.B. Svo. 12s. nctiye 

Elements of Psychology, containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By the same Author. Post Svo. 7s. Gc?. iULeutoEuai 
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The SECEET of HEGEL : being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
®’orm, and flatter. By £ames Hutchison" Stibli>vG. 2 vols. 

SIGHT and TOtTCH : an Attempt to Disprove the Received (or Berke- 
Theory of Vision. By Tiio:vrAS K. Abbott, M.A. Follow and Tutor 
ot Xrni, Loll, Dublin. 8vo. with 21 Woodcuts, 5*’. i)d. 

Jhe SENSES and the HfTEILKST. ■ Bv' Alexakbeb Bain, M.A. 
l^rufe^sor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8vo. 
price .15s. 

The Emotions and the WilU by the same A^ithor ; completing a 
Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. Svo.lSs. 

On the Study «of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By the same Author. Svo. 9.?. 

TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. Svo. pp. 588, price lOs. 

The WAY to BEST: Results from a Life-search after Religious Truth. 
By R-<J’AirGHAN, D.D. . 

HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS: a Contribution to the History of 
E(‘ligious Opinion. By Robert Alrred Vaughan, B.A. Second Edition. 
2 vols. crown 8vo.l2«. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or Natural Law as applicable to 
AfiMital, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles Bray. Second Edition. 
8V0.96'. 

The Education of the Feelings and Affections. By the .same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 6d. 

CHRISTIANITY and <?OMMON SENSE, By Sir Willoughby 
Jones, Bart. ALA, Triii. Coll. Cantab. 8vo, (is. 


Af^tronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, ^-c. 

OUTLINES of ASTEONOMT. By Sir J. E. W. Herschel, Bart. 

M.A. Eighth Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. IS^. 

ARAGONS POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated by Admiral AY. H. 
Smyth, F.R.S. and R. Grant, M.A. With 25 Plates and 858 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 55. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM, By Richard A, Proctor, B.A, late 
Scholar of St John’s Coll. Camb. and King’s Coll. London. 8vo. with 
14 Plates, 145. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev, 
T. AY. Webb, M.A. PJI,A.S. WithMapof the Moon, and Woodcuts. 16mo.75. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. 
By M. F. Maury, LL.D. Pep, with 2 Charts, 25 , td. 
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MCCULLOCH’S BICTIONABY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of tlio various Countries, Places, and Principal Natm*al Objects in the World. 
Ei'vised Edit, printed in a larger 4ype, with Maps, and with tte Statistical 
Information throughout brought up to the latest returns by P. Mabtin. 
4 vols. 8vo. 21s. each. VoB. I. now ready, 

A GENEBAL BICTIONABY of GEOGEAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer of the \Vorid. By 
A. Keith Johhstoh, F.B.S.E. Svc^^ SU. 6d. 

A MANUAL of GEOGEAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
iBy W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in King's College, and in 
Queen’s College, Ubndoii. With 6 Fcp.7s. 6d. 

TKe Geograpliy of British. History? a Geographical Description of 
the British Islands atJiSuccessive Periods. By the sai^e. With 6 Maps. 
Pep. 8s. Qd. . 

Abridged Text-Book of British Geography. By the same. Fep, Is. 6c/. 

MAUNBEB’S TEEA§UBY of GEOGEAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F,E.G.S. Witii 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Pep. 10s. 6d. •» 


Natural History and Popular Science. 

Ihe EIEMENTS of PHYSICS or KATUBAI PHILOSOPHY. By 

Neil Aenott, M.D. F.E.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 2ls. 

HEAT CONSIBEBEB as a MODE of MOTION. By Professor John 

Tyndall, LL.D. F.E.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 12a. 6fi. 

■ , '1 

VOLCANOS, the Character of their Phenomena, their Share in the 
Structure and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, &c. By^ G. Poulett 
^ ScEOPE, M.P. F.B,.S. Second Edition. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 

A TEEATISE on ELEGTEIGITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
De la Eive, Prof, in the xVcadeiny of Geneva. Translated by C. V. Walkek, 
j F.E.S. S vols. Svo. with Woodcuts, £3 13s. 

! The COEEELATION of PHYSICAL FOBCES. By W. E. Grove, 

I Q.C. V.P.E.S. Fourth Edition. Svo. 7s. Crf. 

I MANUAL of GEOLOGY. By S. Haugiiton, AID. F.R.S. Fellow of 

I Trin. Coll, and Prof, of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Revised Edition, with 

66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

. A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By J. Phillips, AI.A. Professor of Geology 

^ in the University of Oxford. * Fifth Edition, with Plates. Fcp. is. 

A GLOSSARY of MINERALOGY. By H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. Crown Svo. 12;s. 

PHILLIPS’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to MINERALOGY, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Beooke, F.R.S. and W. 
H. Millee, F.G.S. Post Svo. with M’oodcuts, 18«. 
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iS!r\r^Lfr. 

KreiAE^OwK VESTE- 

wn w 'w "*’ 1- »‘“l i^t/ri®' nJ: each, Imw ^'a j. 

* AniL?STnr,.wSo^beif“-"Pf"f“/ Hal'itntion's of 

KAJCUAIi of COSALS and SE^^* Tetttp^j ■ t> %' t» • 

“vsiuris. ^'S".tt-*i*,.i;:j ‘z! ““ 

® Chromoxylo- 

price 12.s\ Od. ‘ » • • • LL.D. WitJi bi- \\ ood Eiignivin-s. Posfc 8vo, 

*^°^Wooa «=<=• and 90 

Life. i*y G Curiosicies of Anim,»l 

Eev. C. A. 

KIEBT Md SPENCE’S INTBOBNCTION to ENTOWOTOcv 
Elements of tbe Natural History of Ws. SevlSZ^Cro^; Svc'! 

MA^UDEBi^S THEASTTHY of ITATUllAL TTT^sita'P'v 

SS^A^SS , “* ™ 3 “i boSLMS 

Oielionary of tlje Vopetoblo 

MM by LLiNDLET7P.E.s"S T MooEE .Bn'nn^'ai '-rmns. 

& " ■ Bp- '•'?’*> 274 WoodouS^ind 20 ■StofAer. ‘^2 Pa?l^! 
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TAe ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 
Tenth EiUtioii, revised by THOM:is Mooee, P.L.S. Fcp. wiCh 154 Wrs) 0 il- 
cute, 2s. <6d. ■> 

Til© HOSE AMATEHB’S GHIBE. By Thomas IIivers. Mow Edition. 

Pep. 4s. 

The BRITISH FLORA; comprising the PhjBnojwamoiis or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and G. A. Walkjje- 
Aenott, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates, I4s. or coloured, 21, 

BRYOLOGIA BRIT^NNICA ; containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland, arranged and described. By W. WixsoN. 8vo. with 61 Plate-s 
42s, or coloured, £4 4s. 

The INBOOR GARBEMER. Miss Maiang. P'cp. with Frontis- 
piece, printed in Colours, 5s. 

LOUBON’S ENCYGLOPJEBIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, pescription, Culture, History, &c. of ail the Plants found in 
Great Bntaiu. itb upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. S vo. £3 13s. 6d. 

London’s EncyclopjBdia of Tre^ and Shrubs ; con fain ing-tbe Hardy 
Trc^a and Sln’ubs of Great Britain scientifically and popularly described, 
ith 2,0&0 AVoodciits. 8vo. 50s. 

MATJNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY ; a Popular 
Encycloptedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Fcp. lOs. 

A BICTIONABY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. JBrvAN3>E (the Author), and Georgb W. Cox. M.A. 
assisted by gentlemen of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements. 
3 vols. medium 8vo. price 63s. cloth. 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SYBIECTS, contributed to 
Reviews. By Sir H. Holland, Bart. M.B. Second Edition. Svo, 14s. 

EMAYS from the EBINBURGH and QUARTERLY REVIEWS ; 
^with Addresses and other Pieces. By Sh* J. F. W. HERsenxi, Bart. M.A. 
Svo. 18s. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences ; founded on that of the late Br. Ure. By Hekjrt Watts, P.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. 5 vols. medium Svo.iu course of itublieu- 
^tion in Parts. Vol. I. 31&'. Qd. VoL. II. 26s. VoL. III. 31s. 6d. are now ready. 

HANBBOOK ■ of; CHEMICAL' ANALYSIS. ' Adapted . to the ■ Unitaiy 
S>\stem of Notation. By F. T. Conington, M. A; P.C.S. Post Svo. 7s. 6o!.~ 
TABLES of Qualitative Analysis adapted to the same, 2s. 3d. 

A HANBBOOi: of VOLUMETRICAL ANALYSIS. By Robert H. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. Post Svo. 4.?. 6£?. 
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Cdf4e.«Lon(bnf‘ s' “s. fTO®i->^4f ' ??/? T “r Kind’s 

The DIAGNOSK and TREATMENT of the DISEASES nf vcrmiirvTtr 

LECTURES on the BISEASES of IFEAE’CY and GHTTTiTrAA-n -o 
CHABBBS WBST. M.D. .0. Fifth EditiSed“fd S“ Tief 

EXPOpTIOR of the SI 0 RS and SYHPTOHSiS of P'Rvrv&wnv’ 

KaE.?E.KaSV“C;fJra 


to St. George’s Hospital. 4 voll 8va ^ Assistanfc-Surgeon 

Vol. I. General Patholog^y. 2 1 j?, 

b 5. rSiTheit ^ of ‘he Head, 

tren]ities,a»dBiseasesoftholye. ’ of the Upper and Lower Ex- 

of Cironla. 

^”yL/g:C:.d of^h°Trenst%h™!r&d°' ‘"l®. ®0“‘o. 

Appendix and Geseiui, ITOH^ Ms. ■“’^roid Gland, aud Skmj with 
LECTUBES on the PRINCIPLES and PRAGTIPP f pttvcta 
iSttaf TtoUSvo^sS: Bhysloian-Extraordmaiy to ttooS^urth 
LECTtTMS on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. Br J Paqet P 1 ? <? q 

‘0 *he Queen. Edited by W^ sfj. fv^to 

^ CONTINTTED FEVEBS of GBEAT EBITAlw 

8^1^i?h'?o1»fii^!-Physiciau to the London 

ANATOMY, DESCBIPTIVE and SBEGICAT n ti 

Soieice^WMi|o“ 
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The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


PHYSIOIOGICAl ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOG-J of MAN. By the 

lata E. B. Todd, M.D. F.E.S. and W, Bowmak, F.E.S. of King’s College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vo«». II. 8vo. 25s. ^ 

A DICTIOHAEY of PEACTICAL MEDICIlSrE. By J. Copl.vn», M.D. 
F.E.S. Abridged from the larger work by the Author, assisted by J. C. 
Copland, M.E.C.S. and throughout brought down to the present State of 
* Medical Science. Pp. 1,560 in 8vo. price 86s. 

Br. Copland’s Bictionary of Pra^ical Medicine (the larger work). 

3 vols. 8vo. £5 lis. ^ 

SIE B. C. BBODIE, Bart, collected and arranged 
oy Charles Ha^^^ins, F.E.0.S,B. S^mVols. 8vo. with Medallion and Fac- 
simile, 48s. m 

Autobiography of Sir B. G. Brodie, Bart. Printed fjjoni the Author’s 

materials left in MS. Second Edition. Fcp. 4« Od, 

The TOXICOLOGIST’S GUIDE : a New Manual on Poisons, givingthe 
Best Methods to be pursued for the Detection of Piflson.s (post-mortem or 
otherwise). By Joipr Horsley, F.C.S. Aualj'^tical Chemist. 

A MANUAL of MATEEIA MEBICA and THEEAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Pereira’s Elements byF. J.Farre, M.D. assisted by tl. Bentley, 
M.R,C.S. and by E. Warington, F.E.S. 8vo. with 90 Woodcuts, 2 1^. 

Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. Third 
Edition. By A. S. Taylor, M.D. and G. O. Bees, M.D. 3 vols. 8vo. >vitb 
Woodcuts, £3 35s. * 

THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BEITISH PHAEMACOPCEIA. 
Twenty-fourth Edition, corrected ami made conformable throughout to the 
New Piiarmacopoeia of the General Council of Medical Education. By E. 
Lloyd Birkett, M.D. iSmo. 5s. 6d. 

MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PEACTICEt)f MEDICINE. By W. B. 

. Kesteven, F.E.C.S.E. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. Fcp. 5s. 

EESTOEATION of HEALTH; or, the Application of the Laws of 
Hygiem' to the Eeeovery of Health ; a Manual for the luvalid. and a Guide 
in the Sick Boom. By W. SriiANGE, M.D. Fcp. 6s. 

SEA-AIE and SEA-BATHING for CHILDEEN and INVALIDS 

By the same Author. Fcp. boards, 3s. 

MANUAL for the CLASSIFICATION, TEAINING, and EDUCATION 
of the Feeble-Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic. By P. Martin Don can, M.B. 
and William Millard. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 63s. cloth, gilt top 
or £5 5s. elegantly bound in morocco* 
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in tlie Sundays and Chief PesHv-,i. nf 

The LIFE of MAW SYM 30 IISED by the MOWtHS of the YPAtj ■ 

llltist rat ions and numerous Alaririml vT ^ i><'‘nes of 2:> full-nnao 


3'\S,A. -llo.’S 

CATS’ and FASIIE’S MOBAI EMBLEMS • -^ith ■ 
and Proverbs of all Watious: eom.Ssln. 


SHAKSPEAHE'S SEOTIMEITTS snd • . , . 

Gold, and IlJiiniinatecI in the Ifissal Xfylo bv nf^vr Xfvrl 

In mnssire. rovers, eontamintr the AiS'dlimi r Hr^PiiKEYs. 

bciuare post 8vo. 2U, ^ lueud-lhoii and Cjpher of Siiakspeare. 

and 2S1 Woodcuts. 2 vois. squire cwn fvi Et«Wngs 

, ™“e Series, by Mrs. Jasiesow. 

Fourth Edition, with 19 

" FtcWngs 

27 Etchings and 165 


Arts, Manufactures, (|’c. 

SkctcWns.*?^ ^tenim^ry stifd™ Insfrnction.s% 

Jingravinga. Imp. 8vo ° Ijithogiaphic Plates, and 108 Wood 

ss^saks- s 

ffie"llf,ks^trbf Tfrrns. Ifid 

CussANs. Fep.with!%W«rto!^. ®- 

The EWGIIfEES’S HAWDBOOK: exnlainino' fh» t> • • , 

should guide the youne Bnrfnesr ry, . Principles which 

C.S.L 6 wkdbs. ISsvo. ^ “'““Iiinery. By 
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The ELEMENTS .of- MECHANISM. By T. M.' Goobeve, 'M.A. 
Professor of Metibaiiics at the H. M. Acad. Woolwicli. Second Edition, 
with 217 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. ^ ^ 

HEE’S DICTIONAEY of AETS, MANHFACTirEES, and MINES. 
Ee-written and enlarged by Eobeet Hunt, P.E.S. assisted by numerous 
gentlemen eminent in Science and the Arts, With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 

• Svo. £4. . . 

ENCYCIOP^DIA of CIVII, ENGAs-EEBING, Historical, Theoreticai, 
and Practical. By E. Ceest, C.E. With above 3,000 W^oodcnts. Svo. 42s. 

TEfilATISE on MI^LS and MILLWOEK. ■' By W. Eairbairn, C.E, 
Second Edition, with 18 Plates and 322*Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. 826'. 

Nsefiil Information fo^ Engineers. By the same •Author* Hirst 
and Second Series, with many Plates and W\)odcuts. 2 vols. crown Svo, 
106‘. M. each. 

The Application -of Cast and Wrought Iron toJBuildiixg Purposes. 

By the same Author. ThirdEdition, with 6 Plates andllS Woodcuts. Svo.lGs. 

lEON BHIP BNILBING, its History and Progress, as coi^rised in a 
Series of Experimental Eesearches on the Laws of Strain ; tiff Strengths, 
Forms, and other conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry into the Present 
and Prospective State of the Navy, including the Experimental Besults on 
the Eesisting Powers of Armour Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By the 
same Author. With 4 Plates and 130 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

The PEACTIGAL MECHANIC’S JOITENAL; an Illustrated Eecord 
of Mechanical and Engineering Science, and Epitome of Patent Inventions. 
4to. price 15. monthly. 

The PEACTICAL DEAtJGHTSMAN’S BOOK of INDTTSTEIAL BE- 
SIGN. By W. Johnson, Assoc. Inst. C.E, With many hundred Illustrations. 
4to. 2Ss. &d. ^ 

The PATENTEE’S MANUAL . a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 

Letters Patent for the use of Patentees and Inventoi'S. By J. and J. H. 

Johnson. Post Svo. 7s. Qd, 

The AETISAN CLUB’S TEEATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its 
various Applications to Mines, Milts, Steam Navigation, Eailways and Agri- 
culture. ByJ. Bourne, C.E. Seventh Edition ; with 37 Plates and 646 
Woodcuts. 4to.42s. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 199 Woodcuts. Fcp. Qs. The Introduction of ‘ Eecent 
Improvements’ may be had separately, with 110 Woodcuts, price 8s. 6rf. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. By the same Author, forming a 
Key to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts, Fcp. 9«f. 

A TEEATISE on the SCEEW PEOPELLEE, SCEEW VESSELS, and 
Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; illustrated by 
many Plates and Woodcuts, By the same Author. New and enlarged 
Edition, in course of publication in 24 Parts. Eoyal 4to. 2s. Qd, each. 

The THEOEY of WAE Illustrated by numerous Examples from 
History. By Lieut. -Col. P. L, MAcDoueARR. Third Edition, with 10 Plans, 
Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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IJlie AET of EEEEESCEEY tbe History and" Theory of Oclonrs,, and 
tlw Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. Piesse, F.C.S. 
^hird Edition, with 53 W’oodcuts. f^wii 8vo. 10s. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. 'Xhird Edition, enlarged, with 38 M’oodcuts. 

; '■ Pep. 'fe. 

TALPA; or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. By C. W. Hoskyns, 
Bsqi. Sixth Edition, with 24 M’oodeuts by Q. Ceuikshakk, 16mo. 6«. Qd, 

LOEBON’S ENCYCLOP.ffiBIA of AGEICELTITEE ; comprising the 
Laying-out, ImproYemeiit, and Management of Landed Property, and the 
Cuitivation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture, with l.loo 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 0d, ^ 

LoudoB^s Eiicylopasdia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Ploriciiltur^, Arboricr.lture, and Landscane Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 315. 6d. 

London’s Encyclopsdia of Cottage, Earm, and Villa Architecture 
and Furniture. VAth more than 2,000 Woodcuts. Svo.' 42s. 

HISTOEY of WINBSOE GEEAT PAEK and^WINBSOE EOEEST. 
By William Menzies, Eesident Deputy Surveyor. "With 2 Maps and *20 
PhotogJtaphs. Imp. folio, £8 Ss. 

BAYLBON’S AET of VALUING BENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Faimis, both at Miclmeimas and Lady-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J*. 0. MouTOif. Svo, lOs. 6d. 


By E. Haeolu Beowhe, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. Svo. Ids. 

The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms, in Eeply to Bishop Colenso. 
By the same. Second Edition. Svo. 2s. ^ 

Examination Questions on Bishop Browne’s Exposition of ihe 
Articles. By the Rev. J. GoliLE, M.A. Fcp. 3s. 

EIVE LECTUEES on the CHABACTEE of ST. PAUL; being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1862, By the Rev, J. S. Howsojr, D.D. Second 
Edition. Svo, 9.9. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, By " W . J. Conybeaee, 
M.A. late Fellow of Trin.Coll.Cantab.and J. S. Howsoiv, D.D. lalePrincipai 
of Liverpool College. 

Libeaey Ebitioiv, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &c, 2 voia, 4to. 48s. 

Inteembdiaye Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown Svo. 81s. 6d. 

People’s Edttiow, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 vols. crown Svo. 12af* 

The VOYAGE and SHIPWEECK of ST, PAUL ; with Dissertations 
on the Ships and Navigation of the Ancients, By James Smith:, F R S 
Crown Svo. Charts, 8s. 6d, 
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FASTI SAGRI, or a Key to tbe Chronology of the New Testament ; 
comprising an Historical Harmo|j;y of the Tour Gospels, aad-Chrondogical 
Tables generally from B.c. 70 to a.d. 70 ; with a Preliminary Hisserta,Mon on 
the Chronology' of the New Testament, and other Aids to the elucidation of 
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